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Foreword 


The present volume is an outcome of the presentations at a national 
seminar on ‘Himachal Pradesh: A Socio-Cultural Profile’ organised 
at the Institute from 9-11 November, 2000. Himachal Pradesh has a 
rich tradition of society, economy and culture. Under the impact of 
modern trends many changes—some good, some bad—are taking 
place in the region. The seminar took a critical stock of the tradition 
and changes in this region. 

The volume had twenty four papers of varying standards. These 
have been categorized into four groups—Natural and Human 
Resources; Structures of Polity, Society and Economy; Numismatics, 
Epigraphy and the Arts; and New Horizon in Regional Cultural 
Studies. The studies are not only statements on traditions but are 
also indicators of changes and possible insights into prospective 
trends. As such, I felicitate the learned contributors and compliment 
the able editor, Dr. Laxman S. Thakur for their hard work. Iam sure 
that the volume would be a welcome addition to the library of regional 
studies. 


Simla V.C. SRIVASTAVA 
October 19, 2001 Director 
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Introduction 


The collection of papers in this volume was presented in a seminar 
on ‘Himachal Pradesh: A Socio-Cultural Profile’, organised by the 
Indian Institute of Advanced Study, Shimla from 9-11 November 
2000. Several scholars actively working on the social and cultural 
history of Himachal Pradesh read their papers at the Institute. 
Contributions to this volume cover many facets of Himachal’s past. 
To present the contributions in a thematic and chronological 
continuity I have taken the liberty of reorganising all the twenty- 
four papers into four sections. Jagdish Bahadur, B.D. Sharma and 
Sudha Vasan remind us of the possible dangers of the increased 
human interference in our natural resources. All the authors are 
agreed to the extent that drastic rethinking is required to manage 
our water resources, plant biodiversity and the forest wealth. The 
modification in the natural water flows, to make changes in the land 
use and over exploitation of forests could lead to an unprecedented 
civilizational catastrophe. 

The largest section, consisting of nine papers, discusses the 
structures of polity, society and economy from ancient to modern 
period. The first paper in this section is authored by P.N. Gautam. It 
deals with the administrative structures of Himachal from the earliest 
times. The latest data on the demographic profile of Himachal has 
been provided by R.L. Bisotra. B.K. Kaul Deambi’s paper provides 
the glimpses of the society and economy of early medieval Chamba 
and Kangra. What was the nature of peasant protest in pre-modern 
hill societies can be known from the contribution of Chetan Singh. 
The portrayal of the hill society in the gazetteers, settlement reports, 
travelogues and other official documents produced during the 
colonial period is questioned by P. Kanwar. She has rightly pointed 
out that the details furnished in these documents need to be 
supplemented by local oral traditions and field studies. The 
emergence of the institution of begar and the struggle for its 
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eradication has been detailed by Jaideep Negi. Two subsequent 
papers by V. Verma and L.P. Singh are more or less based on the 
district gazetteers. V.K. Sharma sees horticulture as a potential 
catalyst for improving the economic conditions of the hill people. 
Section IIL is primarily devoted to art, architecture, sculpture and 
coins. The paper by Devendra Handa sums up the differing views 
on the coinage of the Kunindas. The most pertinent question which 
needs to be probed is whether the Kunindas can be compared with 
the Kanets-——the agricultural community of Himachal Pradesh. He 
succeeds to a large extent to make distinctions between the 
Amoghabhuti and Chitresvara type of coins. The famous Visnu 
image and its pedestal inscription, discovered by J.Ph. Vogel from 
Fatehpur (Kangra) in 1904, has been reinterpreted by Ashvini 
Agrawal. Two subsequent papers are on the architectural heritage: 
monasteries and temples. The location of monasteries on the trade 
routes and the existence of a rich artistic heritage in the regions 
contiguous to Lahaul-Spiti and Kinnaur have contributed immensely 
to the emergence of monastery’s peculiar plans and other decorative 
details during the second diffusion of Buddhism in the middle mNa’- 
ris. | have tried to show that a change in sectarian affiliation resulted 
in some changes in the architectural configurations. The wooden 
temples of the Outer Saraj region of Kulu district have been studied 
by O.C. Handa. B.S. Malhans’s paper presents a detailed study of 
the ceremonies and rituals associated with the reconstruction of the 
Mahu Naga temple at Kogi, near Naldehra. Two subsequent papers 
are by T.S. Gilland B.P. Kamboj. The former analyses the art of Amrita 
Sher-Gil, produced at Shimla, and the latter explores the murals of 
the Det Sahiba temple at Paonta. The last contribution in this section 
is by Manorma Sharma on the folk music of Himachal Pradesh. 
Section IV begins with M.R. Thakur’s paper on the cultural 
traditions of the Kulu valley. Based on the field studies, the author of 
the paper provides many interesting details not available in 
stereotyped literature. An important contribution in this section is 
by Uma Singh Mahajan on the magico-religiosity of the Ravi valley 
of Chamba. What is perceptible in such living traditions is the 
juxtaposition of the great and the little traditions of brahmanism: for 
the iconic representations are used the gods and goddesses of 
brahmanism, whereas all rituals and ceremonies are not adhered to 
the prescriptions and proscriptions of Sanskrit texts (either Vedic or 
post-Vedic or Pauranik). One of the peculiarities of the religious 
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systems of western Himalayan region is the complexity of the beliefs 
and the rituals, the relationship between the god and the local people 
and the gur ora person through which a particular god dances and 
talks. Equally important and fascinating subject has been chosen by 
B.R. Sharma for a detailed analysis in his paper on the sancha-vidya. 
The complete decipherment of the scripts used in the writing of the 
manuscripts would enable us to know the origins of such a system 
of knowledge. Varied forms of cultural manifestations in traditional 
societies are undergoing tremendous change in recent years through 
tourism and improved means of transportation. R.N. Batta and J.P. 
Bhatti’s paper sounds a note of caution with the remarks that a 
culturally conscious tourism policy needs to be framed in which the 
participation of local community is ensured. Such a tourism policy 
needs to be framed sooner than later. 

I thank Professor V.C. Srivastava, the Director of the Indian Institute 
of Advanced Study for assigning me the task of editing the 
proceedings of the seminar. Grateful thanks are due to N.K. Maini, 
Ashok Sharma, S.A. Jabbar, Renu Thakur and Chetan Singh. 


Shimla LAXMAN S. THAKUR 
18 October 2001 


Section [| 


Natural and Human Resources 


Hydrological Importance of Himalayan 
Snow, Ice and Glaciers 


JAGDISH BAHADUR 


INTRODUCTION 


Himalayan snow, ice and glaciers form the tallest water tower of the 
world and are the sources of abundant fresh water resources. Ancient 
human civilisations flourished around them. These high mountain 
areas are susceptible to water related disasters due to increased 
orographic precipitation and steep and unstable slopes. Increasing 
human and animal population and economic transformation have 
exerted considerable pressure on the natural resources of the region. 
Changes in the land use and land cover have brought out modifica- 
tions in water flows, nutrients, sediments and pollutants resulting 
in loss of biodiversity almost everywhere in the mountains. However, 
the ecohydrological processes in the high mountain area, especially 
the role of natural processes, impact of human interference and 
climate change on the availability of water, highland-lowland 
linkages and sustainable use of water are poorly understood. Thus, 
there is an urgent need for a better understanding of the vulnerability 
of the land-water system to human activities and climate change 
impact in the high mountain areas, because of their fragile ecology 
and susceptibility to irreversible change. The investigations need 
interactive studies both with the geosphere on one side and the 
atmosphere on the other affecting bio-productivity. 

In the recent international conference on ecohydrology of high 
mountain areas organised by Unesco’s International Hydrological 
Programme (I[HP), and the programme on Man and Biosphere 
(MAB) and the other world organisations, held during 24-28 March 
1996, the theme of the conference included water-related 
programmes of the most complicated high mountain water system 
for the interdisciplinary studies. The scientific issues discussed in 
the conference focussed on high mountain ecohydrology; network 
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design data-collection and processes, methodology and modelling; 
atmospheric, hydrologic and ecological interactions; role of 
permafrost, glaciers and snow covers; dynamics, hazards of erosion 
and sedimentation; water quality and limnological studies. 

Freshwater resources availability in the Indian Himalayan region 
is evaluated to range from 1757 m*/per capita in Indus basin, 1473 
m°/per capita in Ganga basin and 18,417 m*/per capita in 
Brahmaputra. These estimates are already on the lower side with 
global averages ranging from 1000 m°/yr per capita to over 50,000 
m°*/yr per capita. Hence an all out effort is needed for an improved 
management of water resources of the Himalayan region. 

In this paper, the latest information on snow, ice and glacier 
fields, atmospheric circulation and general climatology, 
hydrological characteristics of mountain watersheds, a brief review 
of Indian contribution to snow and glacier hydrology are discussed 
along with the challenges to be met in the new millennium. 
Research thrust maintained by the Department of Science and 
Technology for natural resources studies have also been included. 


HIMALAYAN SNOW, ICE AND GLACIER FIELDS 


The Himalaya is known as the abode of eternal snow and ice. The 
extensive mountain system have 14 peaks above 8000 m and 
hundreds over 7000 m above sea level and is the world’s youngest, 
highest and most sensitive and strongly coupled ocean-land 
atmospheric system. The huge snow and ice cover conditions result 
in potentially destructive conditions due to intense freeze-thaw 
cycle, modifying the environment. 

The mountain ranges were created by a geological event that 
triggered an ice age. It is now believed that during the period 10 to 
50 million years ago, the subcontinent of India riding over its own 
tectonic plate, collided with the rest of the Euroasian landmass. 
The pressure squeezed the earth crust, forcing it to prop up further 
in land. The uplift of Himalaya took place in three stages, i.e. i) Early 
Miocene (21-17 m y) , ii) Late Miocene (17-7 m y), and iii) Quaternary 
(1.6 my to the present). The Himalayan uplift estimates vary from 2 
to 12 mm/yr while the Tibetan plateau has shown an average rate of 
about 5 mm/yr over last 10,000 years. The uplift is still continuing 
and is manifested in the form of regular earthquakes. 

Unlike Europe and North America, Asia was not covered by 
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continental ice sheet during Quaternary (2 million years ago). The 
Quaternary period consists of Pleistocene glacial period (2 million 
years ago to 10,000 years before present) followed by postglacial 
(Holocene, i.e. 10,000 years before present to the present.) During 
Pleistocene, glacier occupied 30% of the earth surface as against 
10% at the present. 

As pointed out earlier, the snow, ice and glacier fields over 
Himalayas form the apex natural reservoirs of freshwater resources. 
A sufficient area of the high mountain system lie higher than the 
snow line (isotherm 0°C) and in this area snow falls round the year. 
In these mountains, it is estimated that 10 to 20% of the total surface 
area is covered by glaciers while an additional area ranging from 
30 to 40% is overlain by seasonal snow cover. The maximum extent 
of Himalayan snow cover could be more than 1.5x10° km? while 
the glacier cover is around 10,000 km?. 

A study by Peji Li shows the nine year averages of 6 day snow 
area from SMMR (Scanning Multichannel Microwave Radiometer) 
charts and fifteen year average of digitised weekly snow cover from 
NOAA (National Ocean & Aeronautic Administration) satellite snow 
charts.' The snow season begins in mid-September over the Tibetan 
Plateau. From mid-October to early November snow cover is rapid. 
It increases to late November-early February peak with maximum 
occurring in January. This is followed by a slow decline until June. 
During the growth progression of snow cover, the increase ina real 
extent leads to snow volume increase, whereas in the decay phase, 
decrease in snow volume is followed by decrease in snow cover 
area. The seasonal progress of snow cover in the lowlands of western 
China, derived from station data, is different from that of Tibet in 
two ways. In lowlands, the snow season begins one month later and 
ends two months earlier. The winter, spring and autumn are 
represented by 45.2%, 28.0% and 21.2% of the annual snow volume 
respectively, over the Tibetan Plateau. The season variability of the 
snow cover suggest the following: 

(i) snow cover effects on climate vary with seasonal cycle. The 
snow-albedo effect is dominant during the growth progression. In 
contrast, the snow-hydrological effect is more significant during 
the decay progression; 

(ii) in late spring, snow cover is the major variable in the radiative 
and hydrological environment over the Tibetan Plateau. 

The larger year to year variability of snow cover over the Tibetan 
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Plateau is the most striking feature. The variance in snow volume is 
more noticeable than that in snow cover area. The ratio between 
the highest annual volume and the lowest is 1.91 for Tibetan Plateau, 
and 1.39 for western China while the area ratio is 1.59 and 1.27 
respectively. 

Another study gives the distribution of glaciers on the Himalayan 
region with major mountain ranges and rivers: total glacier area is 
94,554 km?. The percentage glacier area is shown in brackets for 
various mountain systems.’ It is claimed that 49.8% of the glacier 
cover is in Chinese territory. The available status of glacier inventory 
in the Himalayan region as given by various investigators is given 
in the Table 1. 


Table 1. Himalayan Glacier Cover 


No. Area of Glacier Cover Source of Information 


1. 33,200 km? of Himalaya (17%) Wissman,’ 1959 
16,000 km? Karakoram (37%) 
2. 94,554 km? including Tibet Lin Jigun & Xu Shuying *, 1981 
(49.8% in Chinese territory) 
3. 38, 479 km? covering 4795 glacier Ist generation glacier inventory by 
Geological Survey of India,’ 1983, 
4. 25,725 km? glacier cover of the Bahadur’, 1985 based on the data 
principal glacier fed rivers of Indian —_ provided by Survey of India. 
Himalayas 
5. Permanent Snow | Hindukush-6200 
& Ice cover Karakoram-15670 Upadhyay,’ 1985 
97,020 km? Himalaya-43000 


including Tibet Tibet-32150 


6. 37,959 km? covering 5243 glacier Glacier Inventory, Geological Survey 
of India,’ 1999 
7. 50,000 km? glacier drain into Bahadur,’ 2000 


Indian landmass 


ATMOSPHERIC CIRCULATIONS OVER HIMALAYA 
AND GENERAL CLIMATOLOGY 


The uplift of the Himalayan mountains has not only resulted in 
increased cooling and glacier growth but also in changing the 
atmospheric circulations and climate of the region.? Some major. 
elements could be grouped as discussed below. 
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(a) Powerful heating effect of Tibetan Plateau 


The major effect on atmospheric circulation is due to powerful 
heating effect of Tibetan Plateau. In summers, a special atmospheric 
condition, being characteristic of a low near the surface of the 
plateau and a warm high above it, punctuates the subtropical 
planetary high pressure zone. This induces, or at least enhances, 
the Indian ocean monsoon circulation of Asia, which is completely 
opposite to famous Hadley’s circulation in the direction. 


(b) Westerly disturbances 


The westerly circulations move southwards being induced and 
enhanced by the plateau’s blocking action and the natural 
thermodynamic effect and release abundant precipitation at high 
altitude supporting one of the highest intensity glacierized region 
on the earth. The effectiveness of precipitation from these 
disturbances reduces as one moves eastwards. 


(c) Monsoon depression 


The monsoon nurtures the glaciers on southern slopes of the 
Himalaya and particularly of southeastern region having the 
warmest glaciers on the earth. The effectiveness of precipitiation 
from their disturbances reduce as one moves westwards. 


(d) Vertical meridonal circulation 


The airflow that converges from the north occurs on the thinner 
and shallower 500 mb surface, develops a branching flow, southern 
subsiding air current is checked by south-west monsoon while the 
northern is enhanced by the low altitude downward sliding wind 
below the 500 mb surface, creating a drier zone of continental 
glaciers. 


(e) Local circulations 


During summer, each and every mountain is a ‘warm island’ and 
centre for condensation of water vapour. Each warm island releases 
a large quantities of latent heat into atmosphere with a rising air 
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column maintaining the high pressure in summer in the upper 
stratum of the troposphere. The large-scale transportation of energy 
provides the glaciers with plentiful snow precipitation. 

The above atmospheric circulation situations result in 
Mediterranean mountains (Alps) type of climate in the western 
Himalaya, monsoonal (both maritime and continental) in eastern 
and central Himalaya and inland continental glacier systems in 
Tibetan Himalaya. 

The Tibetan plateau, towering to mid-tropospheric heights, plays 
an important role in the general atmospheric circulation’ as a cold 
and heat source. In summer (and during the day time) the heating 
effect resulting from intensive solar radiation over the plateau 
causes the atmosphere of their mid-troposphere to assume a state 
of high temperatures, low pressure, high humidity, week breezes, 
instability, and of being in connective clouds, thunderstorms, and 
hailstorms as low pressure vortices, shear lines, and a strong 
thermodynamic secondary layer prevail. The summer monsoon 
thermal low over the plateau is big and strong, the plateau monsoon 
and its vertical circulation during the summer season prevail, and 
the plateau experiences its rainy season. 

During the winter (especially at night), the plateau functions as 
a cold source or weak heat source, and the atmosphere over the 
plateau is in a state of low temperatures, high pressure, low 
humidity and strong wind. Although the air is unstable and 
convective clouds are still the principal cloud system; there are no 
thunderstorms or hailstorms; the thermodynamic boundary layer 
is weak and thin; the cold high of the plateau monsoon prevails; 
the winter monsoon and Hadley all are well developed, and the 
plateau is then in its dry and windy season. During the transition 
season, the cold-and-heat source configuration changes rapidly. 
The plateau is very probably the motivating region that leads to 
seasonal long-wave adjustments of the atmospheric circulation. 

The complexity of the relief features as well as differential effect 
of the weather systems in different regions are responsible for a 
variety of climatic patterns observed in the Indian Himalayan 
region.” 

Summer temperature of the stations in the western Himalaya is 
higher than the stations in eastern region located at the same 
altitude. This reflects the greater effects of monsoon currents and 
associated cloudiness in eastern Himalaya. Even during post 
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monsoon season (Oct.-Nov.) the stations in the western Himalaya 
continue to record higher maximum temperature than in the east 
at similar altitude. This is due to the fact that the day clear weather 
generally prevails (except Kashmir valley) stably in western 
Himalaya during this season while in eastern Himalaya, the air is 
damp during the season giving rise to frequent occurrence of fog 
and mist. During pre-monsoon season also temperature is lower 
in eastern Himalaya because of greater frequency of thunderstorms 
and associated humidity and cloudiness. 

The mountain system is a giant screen in the way of moisture 
carrying airflows coming in from Atlantic and the Indian oceans. 
It plays an important role in forming the Tibetan anticyclone and 
the Indian summer monsoon. The mountain ridges, rising parallel 
to one another over hundreds of kilometers, rise from the outer to 
the inner edge of the mountain land. Therefore, precipitation falling 
from the incoming airflows declines progressively at the foot of 
every subsequent ridge but increases up the slope of all ridges. 
The creeping nature of the precipitation forming cloudiness is 
essential for this process. It is inherent in the frontal cloudiness of 
the winter Mediterranean cyclones and cold incursions which 
produce maximum precipitation in winter and spring. Some of the 
precipitation characteristics over high Himalaya have been 
discussed by Bahadur." 


HYDROLOGICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
MOUNTAIN WATERSHEDS 


In high mountain watersheds, the runoff contributions do not 
depend on direct precipitation inputs but on the interaction of 
precipitation with environmental thermodynamic characteristics. 
Variations in energy availability lead to fluctuations in melting of 
snow and ice and the production of meltwater. Because of the 
thermal threshold, the snow and ice masses are prevented from 
entering the liquid phase until the crucial melting temperature has 
been attained. Seasonal variation in the form of precipitation (from 
winter snowfall to summer rain) and of energy supply usually 
peaking to a summer maximum produce strong seasonal periodi- 
city of hydrological activity in mountains, influencing quantity, 
quality and timing of drainage. Temporal variation throughout an 
annual cycle is accompanied by spatial variability of energy 
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availability and precipitation quantity and form, and hence water 
storage (as snow and ice) within a catchment area. 

In the first stage of the drainage process, the rainfall or meltwater 
passes through or across the medium forming the terrain surface. 
In the network of surface or subsurface flow, rain and meltwaters 
are routed to the catchment outlet to form runoff. The 0°C threshold 
is important in determining behaviour in the storage component 
links of the chain. The structure of the basin hydrological system 
through the precipitation is transformed to runoff is complex, not 
only because of the existence in storage of water in the solid state but 
also as a result of changes which occur in storage as snow undergoes 
metamorphism to firn and subsequently glacier ice. A further 
complication is that the initial drainage process for leading liquid 
water from the site of production or precipitation is often related to 
movement of water through the mass of the stored solid water, either 
in snowpack or on the surface of the glacier ice. The movement of 
liquid water through various forms of its own solid phase, in diffuse 
and concentrated flow is of critical importance for the response 
characteristics of high mountain catchment areas. A glacier is a 
persistent, stable and fixed-location feature of a basin throughout 
an annual hydrological cycle, but the snowcover which causes both 
the ice and ice-free areas in winter months is transitory, and variable 
in areal extent and spatial distribution. Snowpack acts as a source 
of meltwater production and as a substrate through which meltwater 
and rainfall have to drain. In this role, variable spatial distribution 
of snowcover during the year determines the changing proportion 
of the basin area under glacier ice which is available for meltwater 
production and which acts also as a drainage substrate. Therefore, 
through time, the quantity of liquid water drainage reflects not only 
energy supply variations but also changing source areas exposed 
to melting. Exposure is associated with the changing locations and 
proportions of catchment area contributing liquid water to runoff. 

The high mountain hydrological system may be subdivided into 
glacier-covered and ice-free zones. In some catchments of high relief 
permanent ice may be absent, as every year all the accumulated 
snow melts during summer. In other mountain basins, some snow 
will persist from one year to the next, at higher elevations nourish- 
ing glacier-cover over a portion of basin area, whereas in the 
remainder, almost all the ice will melt leaving a few residual snow 
patches. Just as quantities of precipitation vary, between mountain 
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ranges, within mountain ranges, seasonally and from one year to 
another, types of precipitation also vary; the freezing elevation is 
not constant and thus the proportions of rain and snow from place 
to place and through time vary considerably. 

In high mountain areas, over an annual discharge cycle, specific 
runoff is generally higher than in surrounding plains because of 
greater precipitation inputs and reduced evaporation. With 
increasing elevation of basin, specific runoff is usually enlarged. 
This statement must be modified for some of the higher mountain 
ranges where there is a reduction in specific runoff at greater 
elevation. It also needs to be modified for most glaciers on which 
specific runoff is greater on the low-lying ablation areas than 
another higher level accumulation areas. However, the distinctive 
characteristics of the high mountain runoff relate to the timing of 
flows. Because some of the precipitation accumulates in snowpack 
during winter, at temperatures below the melting point of 0°C, much 
runoff is delayed from the time of precipitation until later in the year. 
Not only is the solid form of precipitation retained, but rain falling 
over a snow cover is absorbed and retarded. Flow of streams and 
rivers in mountains is therefore concentrated in spring and summer 
months when water is released by melting from snow and ice. By 
contrast, winter discharges are lower or negligible, according to the 
duration of temperature below freezing, controlled by the frequency 
of fluctuation of the freezing level. Mountain runoff largely reflects 
change in heat energy available for melting. Whether the melt is 
derived from seasonal snowcover alone or from a basin also 
containing perennial snow and glacier ice, runoff is a hydrological 
response to variation in thermal conditions. 

In addition to storage as snow and ice, liquid water may be stored 
in glaciers and in marginal lakes against glaciers. An outstanding 
characteristic of glacial runoff is the occasional outburst flood 
created by sudden drainage of large quantities of water stored in 
englacial, subglacial and ice-marginal sites. Even small water bodies 
or lakes can produce very large floods because of the abrupt release 
of water. Some lakes may dump several times each year, the others 
annually, and the larger lakes every two or five years. 

The high mountain hydrology is concerned with problems rather 
different from those of low elevation areas. Many conventional 
hydrological production techniques cannot be used; usual 
precipitation-runoff models are inappropriate. A unique set of 
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physical hydrological processes is associated with snow and ice in 
mountains. Investigation of these processes requires information 
about the properties of snow and ice and the behaviour of glaciers 
in addition to an understanding of the components of the usual 
liquid water equation. 

A rough estimate shows that about 50,000 km? glacier cover from 
the Himalayan mountains drain into the world’s largest water 
drainage system of Indus, Ganga and Brahmaputra rivers. Average 
annual discharge of these rivers, and specific water yield for the 
river basin as a whole and the mountain watersheds" is given below 
in Table 2. 

The higher specific water yield for the mountain watershed is 
due to orographic lifting of the moisture. The orographic 
contribution is higher for Indus due to major precipitations in winter 
months caused by westerly disturbances and a minimum for 
Brahmaputra due to excessive and extensive summer monsoon 
precipitation. It is estimated that the glaciermelt contributions are 
about 50% in the western Indus basin which is reduced to about 
10% for eastern Brahmaputra. It is also estimated that the specific 
runoff in the Himalaya is ata maximum in the altitude range (1500 
m to 3500 m) of considerable human activity and the volume is 
about 515 km?/yr from the upper mountains. 


INDIAN CONTRIBUTION TO SNOW AND 
GLACIER HYDROLOGY 


In 1945, a paper on the role of glaciers and snow hydrology of the 
Punjab rivers was presented by Kanwar Sain” at the Annual 
Research Committee of Central Board of Irrigation. At that time, it 


Table 2. Average Water Discharges of Himalayan Rivers 


No. Rivers with Average Annual Specific discharge of water 


measurement Discharge (km*/yr) (mm) 
station Mountainous River Basin 
Watershed as a whole 
1. Indus near Arabian 207.8 460 163 
Sea 
2. Ganga at Hardinge 494.3 975 473 
Bridge 
3. Brahmaputra at 510.4 1039 922 


Bahadurabad 
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was felt that the snow and glaciers form very important natural 
storage reservoirs of water for the Punjab canals and it was highly 
desirable that a proper account of these reservoirs is kept to forecast 
the discharge of these rivers. Snow surveys are required for fore- 
casting the river discharges from March to June. 

Following the above, J.E. Church, formerly President of the 
International Commission on Snow and Glaciers was invited by 
the Government of India to initiate snow surveys and stream flow 
forecasting in the Himalaya and to train the necessary personnel in 
the specialised field of high altitude science. A good description of 
the collaborative effort of various departments of the Government of 
India has been compiled by Dhir and Singh.'* Unfortunately, the 
work was not pursued with vigour due to hardships involved in the 
field and also lack of adequate financial support. At that time, Church 
recommended that the students trained in geophysics and various 
sciences connected with the hydrology be selected from various 
universities to provide a keen observation of all the phenomena 
connected with water in the Himalaya. Even a Mountain Snow 
Laboratory can be visualized for this purpose. It was observed that 
the April-June flow of the mountain catchment of the Beas and the 
Jumna is low, that of Indus, Chenab, Ravi and Sutlej is medium, 
while that of Jhelum is high. The April-July flow is low only for the 
Beas and Jumna while five rivers, viz. Indus, Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi 
and Sutlej are high. But if the entire snowmelt season of April-August 
is considered, all the streams except the Jumna alone are high and 
provide for 66.5 to 73.7 per cent of their annual flow. Even the Jumna 
provides 58.2 per cent contribution. In absence of a systematic data 
on snow and glaciers in the Sutlej basin, an attempt was made to 
study the snowmelt and glacier drainage." It was observed that the 
available qualitative snowfall data, best related with longitude, is 
probably due to drifting of snow by strong westerly winds of winter 
circulations. The character of hydrographs during the glaciological 
year (March-Feb.) at Namgia (2400 m), Rampur, (1200 m) and 
Bhakra (600 m) show the predominance of snow and glacier melt 
contributions. 

Bahadur et al.’ analysed the precipitation data of 25 hydro- 
meteorological stations and stream flow at 11 gauge and discharge 
locations in the Chenab catchment. Water yield varied from 0.95 m 
to 2.18 m for various subcatchments, increasing with the percentage 
of glaciation. The correlation coefficient between sediment yield 
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and runoff is very strong, i.e. 0.98 for glacierized subcatchments but 
not so strong, i.e. 0.87 for rainfall dominated subcatchments. In a 
paper contributed (but not presented) to International symposium 
on the Role of Snow and Ice Hydrology, Banff, Sept. 1972, Gulati'® 
dealt the subject in a simplistic manner and the contributions from 
glaciermelt were not taken into account. Floods of glacial origin 
were introduced” highlighting the importance and urgency of 
initiating multipronged scientific studies of Himalayan snow, ice 
and glaciers with a view to draw larger benefits from this great gift 
of nature and reduce the damages from flood disasters. Upadhyay" 
and Bahadur" presented hydrometerological aspects of precipit- 
ation in western Himalaya, analysing the data collected during the 
last 50 years to bring out altitude effects, windward and leeward 
precipitation patterns, storm characteristics and specific yields from 
various Himalayan mountains catchments. Topics like water 
equivalent of snowpack, location of ice lenses in snowpacks, regional 
snow surveys for assessment of water supply, determination of rate 
of snow accumulation, differentiation between snow and glacier 
melt to river flows, dating of glacier ice, delineation of flow patterns 
of glacier ice and ressurrection of paleoenvironments are reviewed" 
for application of isotopic techniques for the snow and glacier 
hydrology. 

The extent of snow and glacier melt contributions from high 
attitudes for Himalayan rivers is estimated 70 to 80%” of all the 
snow, and glacier melt runoff occurs during the months of June to 
September due to a high solar radiation. It is therefore suggested 
that this huge meltwater contribution could be stored within high 
mountain region (3000-4000 m) and could be used for cheap 
hydropower generation and flood control, and for regeneration and 
economic development of the region. Peculiar problems of the 
Himalayan region, i.e. high intensity of glaciation, severe freeze- 
thaw cycle, sedimentation and seismicity are outlined for integrated 
development of the Himalayan water resources”! involving 
investigators in various disciplines such as physical, chemical, 
biological and social sciences. Principal Himalayan river systems 
which receive glacier melt contributions are listed with their 
approximate mountain areas, glacier area and percentage glaciation 
based on the information supplied by the offices of the Survey of 
India, Dehradun and Chandigarh. 
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Table 3. Principal Glacier-fed Indian River System 
of Himalayan Region 


No. Name of River Major River Mountain Glacier Area Percentage 


System Area (km*’) (km?) glaciation 

1. Indus 268,842 8790 3.3 
2. Jhelum 33,670 170 5.0 
3. Chenab INDUS 27,195 2944 10.8 | 
4. Ravi 8,029 206 20 
5. Sutlej 47,915 1295 ao 
6. Beas 14,504 638 4.4 
7. Jumna 11,655 125 Lol 
8. Ganga 23,051 2312 10.0 
9. Ramganga | GANGA 6,734 3 0.4 
10. Kali 16,317 997 6.1 
11. Karnali 53,354 1543 2.9 
12. Gandak 37,814 1845 4.9 
13. Kosi 61.901 1318 | 
14. Tista 12,432 495 4.0 
15. Raidak 26,418 195 0:7 
16. Manas 31,080 528 LY 
17. Subansiri BRAHMA- 18,130 725 4.0 
18. Brahmaputra} PUTRA 256,928 1080 0.4 
19. Dibang 12,950 90 0.7 
20. Luhit 20,720 425 yuk 

TOTAL 1,001,294 25,724 2.6 


For the first time, a regression model was developed by 
Ramamoorthi” to forecast the seasonal runoff of Sutlej from 
judiciously selected cloud free pictures from NOAA satellite. The 
forecasts have been within + 10% of the actual flow observed as 
claimed by the investigator. 

Snowmelt Runoff Model (SRM) are used for over three decades 
worldwide. Problems common to all snowmelt run off models 
include: i) definition of spatial and temporal distribution of model 
input, ii) measurement or estimation of snow accumulation, 
snowmelt and runoff- process parameters for a large range of basin 
areas, and iii) development of accurate short-term and long-term 
snowmelt forecasts. 

A SRM was developed and verified for data of the Beas river up to 
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Manali by Seth” using the areal extent of permanent and temporary 
snow cover obtained from satellite imageries, observed data of 
precipitation for November to May and daily temperatures, the 
orographic effect on precipitation, and meltwater effect on rain falling 
on snow-covered area. The simple routing relation was used for 
obtaining the daily stream flow at the catchment outlet. Kumar et 
al. have demonstrated that even with incomplete and fragmented 
ground data, SRM can be carried out with adequate accuracy for 
snowmelt runoff forecasts every 15 days interval from April to June 
1991. The adjustment of model parameters represents a crucial task. 
In 1992, the authors improved the model forecasts going 7 day 
predictions for Beas and Parvati rivers.* Ramasastri* reviewed 
snowmelt forecasting and modelling studies in India pointing out 
the gaps in knowledge stating that there is a lot to accomplish 
towards the state-of-the-art in current modelling approaches. 

In a recent paper Pratap Singh” reviewed available snow and 
glacier melt runoff models and the development of a simple 
conceptual model (GNOWMOD) keeping in view the sparse 
network of observatories and complexity of the Himalayan basins. 
In this model, computation of snow melt and glacier melt is made 
using temperature index approach. The model is based on area- 
elevation characteristics of the basin and utilises the relationship 
describing temperature lapse rate and orographic precipitation 
distribution. Contributions from various sources are made 
separately including losses. The routing of surface and subsurface 
flow is done using the concept of linear cascade reservoir. Results 
of the Beas river basin are presented. 

Attention of potential investigators is drawn to recent attempts 
made for precipitation runoff simulations for some small 
Himalayan basins (135 to 340 km’) in Nepal* using the conceptual 
SACRAMENTO model in connection with Anderson’s snow model 
using six years data-set from 1988 to 1992. A lot of data collection 
and modelling efforts are needed for realistic evaluations. 

Some of the research needs could be listed as fellows: 

i) Improvement has to be made in the data-measurement and 
extrapolation techniques. Use of new techniques and the combined 
applications of point and area-measurement technologies need to 
be investigated. Procedures to expedite the processing and 
distribution of remote sensed data for near real-time application 
need to be developed. 
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ii) Development of a more physically based understanding of 
the hydrologic processes and process-interactions involved in snow 
accumulation and melt and in basin-runoff responses. To deal with 
the complexity of hydrological systems, all the model components 
rely on empirical relationship. However, when these relations are 
based on the physics of the process, the parameter are more likely 
to be measurable or readily estimated from climatic and basin 
characteristics. 

iii) Development of parameter measurement and estimation 
techniques that are applicable over a range of space and time scales. 
In conjunction with the development of the variability and 
applicability of these parameters physically based parameters at 
different spatial and temporal scales need to be determined. 

iv) Improvement in forecasting techniques to include objective 
procedures for updating components of the modified system and 
the forecast itself. Improvement in data quality and availability 
and in hydrologic process simulation will improve forecast 
capabilities. 

v) Development of modular modelling system and data- 
management shells for developing analysing, testing and applying 
of model components and for facilitating the incorporation of 
advances made in (i) to (iv) referred to above. Multi-disciplinary 
research efforts would require for the sclution of a variety of 
problems. Maximum use of current and future advances in the field 
of expert systems, geographic information systems, remote sensing, 
information management and computer science needs to be made. 


DST SUPPORTED RESEARCH THRUST FOR HIMALAYA 


The Department of Science and Technology (DST) of Govt. of India 
has supported the development of Himalayan region, adopting 
multi-disciplinary approach since 1978, when it organised a 
National Seminar on Resource Development and Environment in 
the Himalayan Region from 10-13 April 1978 at Vigyan Bhavan 
under the guidance of B.P. Pal.” The department provided major 
support to nationally coordinated programme of Himalayan Sersmo- 
fectonics (since 1982), Himalayan Glaciology (since 1984), 
Conceptualization of National Board for Mountain Research and 
Technology Development following the Indian Science Congress in 
1985 and the Landslide Project (since 1989). It supported a 
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brainstorming session on Himalayan Experiment in 1995 at IIT Delhi 
which recommended that the emphasis be paid on snow monitoring, 
mountain meteorology and establishment of biogeodata base for 
each district in the Himalayan region.” From 4-5 March 1999 another 
brainstorming meeting on biogeodata base and ecological modelling 
for Himalaya was held at the India International Centre with theme 
lectures on Land use and Sustainable Development, Himalayan 
Glacial System, Geological fragility, Eco-Rehabilitation, Soil 
Resources, Thematic Mapping, Natural Resource Accounting, 
Remote Sensing and Hydrological Modelling, followed by a 
workshop, having discussions on climate and Himalaya, Paleo 
Biodiversity, Weather Systems and Forecasting and Natural 
Resource Management and Integrated Development for Himalaya. 
Much more concentrated efforts are needed for improving the socio- 
economic conditions of the mountain people. 
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Social Significance of 
Ethno-botanical Studies 


B. D. SHARMA 


Plant biodiversity has been sustaining human life on this earth planet 
since time immemorial. In the world total estimated plant species 
biodiversity known to occur is 3.35 million out of which only 1.6 
million, that is about 48% of the species have been identified and 
named taxonomically. However, total documented plant biodiversity 
in the world is about 4.8 lakh plant species of which 3.22 lakh or 
67% have only been properly identified and taxonomically named. 
The mankind is so much dependent on plant biodiversity that it 
draws its various sustenance requirements such as food, fibre, timber, 
cloth and medicines from them. It is estimated that man has used 
over 5000 plant species for food ever since its existence. For the past 
few centuries human has been depending upon 150 crop plant 
species which in recent century had been reduced to 20-30 plant 
species, and in recent years we heavily depend for food on 4 or 5 
plant species only. These are wheat, rice, maize, sorghum and bajra. 
Major fibre plant species are cotton and jute. Among pulses beans, 
green gram, black gram, lentil and gram are main; and in oilseeds, 
rapeseed mustard and groundnut are the main crops. This narrowing 
down of choice of plant species for human existence raises alarm 
especially under the increasing population pressure. It is, therefore, 
imperative for all the intellectuals, scientists and thinkers to ponder 
over the issues deeply concerned with the human survival. The 
present paper will confine its scope on the human use plants, present 
status and future implications within the boundaries of Himachal 
Himalayan hills. 


STATUS OF PLANT BIODIVERSITY IN 
THE HIMACHAL HIMALAYA 


Highly diverse ecological conditions, due to altitudinal variation; 
variation in soil texture, structure and fertility; wide temperature 
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range, and rainfall ranging from 400 mm to 2000 mm per annum, 
are responsible for the existence of a large variety of plant species 
under cultivation as well as in natural habitats. There occur about 
3500 plant species in this small state and about 45 plant species are 
found under cultivation. These hills have the reputation of growing 
seasonal and off-seasonal vegetables, nuts, stone fruits, pome fruits, 
mango, flowers of different kinds, and pseudocereals (grain 
amaranth, buck wheat, chenopods), besides main cereals such as 
rice, wheat and maize. A variety of legumes and oilseeds are also 
grown in different areas of the hills. In addition, these Himalayan 
hills have rich reservoir of minor fruits (Fig, Governor’s apple, 
kaiphal, Tiamal, Kainth, Rubus spp., Ribes spp., Thangi-Hazelnut, 
Chilgoja, Lasora, Jamun, Sahtut, etc.) and a large number of medicinal 
and aromatic plant species. Important among these are Atees, Patees, 
Karru, Ratanjot, Nirbisi, Talispatra, Guchchi, Dhup, Nihani, Panja, 
Bankakri, Revandchini and Kalajira. Almost all the Astavarga plants, 
viz., Ridhi, Vridhi, Jeevak, Rsbhak, Meda, Mahameda, Kakoli and 
Ksheerkakoli are known to occur in these hills. 


ETHNO-BOTANICAL ASPECTS OF HUMAN USE 
PLANT SPECIES 


The human use plant species could be grouped as: 
Cereal food plants 
Pseudocereals 
Small millets 
Pulses 
Oilseeds 
Fibre yielding plants 
Vegetables 
Spices and condiments 
Medicinal and aromatic plants 
Fruits nuts 
Fodder plants 
Timber trees 
Industrial use plants 
Religio-magical effect plants 


Ethno-botany signifies the study of direct interaction between human 
and plant population through its culture. Today, ethno-botany is 
widely accepted as a science of human interactions with plants and 
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its ecosystems. Ethno-botany is a multidisciplinary approach 
involving fields of botany, ecology and anthropology. Thus, ethno- 
botany is not a simple study of plants useful to people rather it 
provides knowledge on the dynamic relationships between human 
populations, cultural values and plants. It is directed to understand 
the limitations and behavioural consequences of human 
population’s actions on their plant environment. To accomplish the 
principles of classification of the plant kingdom are used, and beliefs 
about plants as specific expressions of more generalised native ideas 
are studied. 


Cereal Food Plants 


Rice food is served in almost all the religio-cultural functions. On 
Diwali, rice flour preparation (Ainkali or Ankalu) are favourite 
preparations. Wheat flour preparations such as Babru or Pattanda 
are also respectable offering to guests on festive occasions. However, 
inspite of large scale cultivation and use of maize, its use on festive 
or religious ceremonies is not known anywhere in hills. This is 
primarily because it has been introduced in this country around 
1500 BC. Barley is important article for havans. 


Pseudocereals 


Pseudocereals include grain amaranths (Seul, Chaulai, Bathu), 
buckwheat (Phaphra, Ogal) and chenopods (Kalabathu). Grain 
amaranths and buckwheat (kuttu) are extensively used in religious 
fast-days namely Mahasivaratri, Srikrisna janmastami. These have 
excellent nutritive and energy value. Buckwheat protects people from 
the high ultraviolet rays received on the high hills. The grain 
amaranths provide high lysine content: 15.5% protein and 3.5% 
minerals to meet high demand of body in these areas. All these 
species are also consumed as leafy vegetable and are excellent source 
of nutrients (see Table 1). Grain amaranths serve as cure in measle, 
Zoraster Herpes. 


Small Millets 


Small millets are and were excellent supplementary foods, which 
had special character of long storage and act as scarcity foods. 
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Unfortunately their cultivation and production have been drastically 
reduced. These are Eleusine coracona (Mandal, Ragi, finger millet), 
Panicum miliaceum (Chena, common millet) Echinochloa frumentacea 
(Sawan, Barnyard millet). These foods in general, do not lead to 
obesity as they are laghu, vatal and soshana (Charak Samhita, chapter 
27:15), chana is rich in lysine amino acid and is important nutrition- 
ally. Traditionally, these crops supplement the maize, wheat and 
rice meals. 


Pulses 


Pulses are an important protein source in the hills especially where 
people largely derive their nutrition from plants. In the hills a large 
number of pulses are grown: Vigna mungo (Mah, Urd, Black gram) 
Vigna radiata (Mung, Green gram), Vigna umbellata (Lal dal, Gurens), 
Phaseolus vulgaris (Rajmah, Bhatta), Macrotyloma uniflorum (Kulth, 
Gahat), Vigna unguiculata (Cowpea, Rong or Rongi) and Cicer 
arietinum (Gram). Besides, these a little known dal (pulse) is called 
Suru (Pisum arvense, Vicia spp.) is also cultivated in certain areas on 
a very restricted scale. The use of sprouted pulses, overnight soaked, 
and slowly cooked are good for health. Kultha were generally 
consumed as paste filled in maize roti or in the form of dal had 
beneficial effects in removing any tendency of stone formation in the 
kidney. Mung dal is considered to be the best dal to be served to 
patients. Sprouted grams are distributed on child’s birthday 
celebrations. 


Oilseeds 


Oilseed include Sarson (Brassica compestris and Brassica juncea), 
Sesame or Til (Sesamum indicum), Alsi (Linum usitatissimum), Chuli 
(Prunus armentiaca), Bhanjira (Perilla frutescens) and Bhekal (Princepia 
utilis). 


Fibre yielding Plants 


Fibre yielding plants are very few and cotton is hardly in cultivation. 
Hibiscus cannabinus (Biuli, Jute), Grewia optiva (Biul), Bhang 
(Cannabinus sativa L.), Gerardinia heterophylla (bichchu) are the major 
plant species. There is a need to exploit these fibre genetic resources 
on a large commercial scale after developing better processing 
techniques. 
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Vegetables 


The large number of vegetables are in cultivation in the Himachal 
hills. Besides commonly grown vegetables, a large number of tradi- 
tional vegetables which are mainly collected from their natural 
habitats include Trichosanthes cucumeriana (Jangli chichinda), 
Bauhinia Variegata (Karial, Kachnar), Ficus palmata (Fegura, Bharunee, 
Fig), Momordica balsamina (Ban kakora), Nusturtium fontanum 
(Chhuchha, water cress), Silene vulgaris (Jhunjhunu), Urtica dioica 
(Bichchu, Stinging Nettle), Selinum wallichianum (Thoa, Celery), 
Arisaema griffithii (Chamus), Moringa oleifera (Sahanjan, Horse 
radish), Chenopodium album (Bathua), Dioscoria sagittata (Tardi), Aloe 
vera (Dwar, Kwar Gandal, Ghrit Kumari), Phytolacca acinosa (Jirrag), 
Euphorbia royleana (Chhuin, Danda thohar), Agave americana 
(Ramban), Diplazium esculentum (Lungru), Deeringia amaranthoides 
Merr. (Bhirangya), Morchella esculants Pers.(Guchii), Borhavia diffusa, 
Punarnava), simal flower buds, simal bhindi (Bombax ceiba L.) . These 
were not only vegetables supplying vitamins, proteins and minerals 
but had medicinal effect, curing many body ailments. However, today 
this knowledge and the use of these plants has disappeared under 
the modern style of living both in villages and in urban areas. 


Spices and Condiments 


The people of Himachal hills had been using less spicy foods. How- 
ever, among others, some local spices had been favourite in many 
areas. These include Allium rubellum, A. thompsonii (Donnu), Allium 
wallichit, Allium govanianum (Jimmu), Angelica glauca (Chora), Carum 
carvi and Bunium persicum (Kalajira), Ocimum basilicum (Bhabri), 
Ocimum gratissimum (Long mashala), Murraya koeningii (Kari patta), 
Perilla frutescens (Ban tulsi, Bhanjira). 


Medicinal and Aromatic Plants 


A large number of (55 to 60 species) medicinal and aromatic plants 
are known to exist in Himachal Himalaya hills because of high 
diversity in habitat ecology ranging from tropical, subtropical, wet 
temperate and arid temperate. However, high value of plants, which 
are being extracted in large quantity from their natural habitats, 
include Aconitum heterophyllum (Atees), Aconitum chasmanthum 
(Vatsnabh), Aconitum palmatum (Patis), Podophyllum hexandrum 
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(Bankakri), Dactylorhiza hatagirea (Salam Panja), Nardostachys 
grandiflora (Jatamansi), Gentiana kuroo, Picrorhiza kurroa (Karoo), 
Jurinea macrocephala Benth. (Dhoop), Arnebia benthamii (Ratanjot), 
Rhododendron acanthopogon, and Taxus baccata (Talispatra). These 
are rare and endangered species. There are a large number of plants, 
which are being used medicinally in the villages; such plants need 
immediately documentation. But there are two major obstacles in 
this: (i) user people do not divulge the information, and (ii) it is 
difficult to determine the authenticity of such ethno-botanical 
information. However, such information opens up new vistas in 
research. 


Fruits and Nuts 


The Himachal hills have a good potential of growing commercially 
many subtropical and temperate fruits and nuts. However, there are 
a large variety of under-exploited fruits, which grow naturally in 
various eco-habitats of the region. There is a great scope to bring 
these under cultivation by addition of value to them. Some of these 
worth mentioning are Kaiphal (Myrica nag), Phegura, dagla (Ficus 
palmata, F. glomerata), Jaman (Prunus cornuta), Kau (Olea ferrugginea, 
O. cuspidata), Kainth/mol (Pyrus pashia), Chuli (Prunus armeniaca), 
Kangu (Flacourtia indica), Jamun (Syzygium cumini), Daru (Punica 
granatum), Akhe (Rubus spp.), Currants (Ribes spp.), Chiura (Aesandra 
butyracea), Akhrot (Juglans regia), Sheloi, Thangi (Corylus colurna). 
Chuli and Ficus palmate and Ficus glomerata (Fig) fruits have a great 
nutritional significance to local inhabitants (Table 2). 


Timber Trees 


The most important widely-used plant species are Sal (Shorea robusta), 
Tuni (Cedrela tooni), Shishum (Dalbergia sissoo), Mohru (Quercus 
dilatata), Tosh (Abies pindrow), Akhrot (Juglans regia), Parong (Acer 
oblongum), Kelo, Diar (Cedrus deodara), Bhojapatra (Betula utilis), and 
Kail (Pinus excelsa). 


Industrial use Plants 


Among the plants used in industrial units include Chil (Pinus 
roxburghii) and Khair (Acacia catechu). These are being exploited ona 
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limited scale for producing wooden showpieces and high quality 
furniture. There are some dye and tan vielding plants: Rubia manjitha, 
Girardiana diversifolia, Curcuma longa, Butea monosperma, Alnus 
nepalensis, Acacia arabica and Cassia fistula. 


Religio-Medical Effect Plants 


A large number of plant species are found associated with religious 
functions/ceremonies, and there are some which are believed to 
produce magical effects. These are given below: 

(a) Religious use plants: these are either used in religious perform- 
ances or even worshipped. These are Peepal (Ficus religiosa), Tulsi 
(Ocimum sanctum), Bilva (Aegle marmelos), Kela (Musa sapientum), Am 
(Mangifera indica), Doob (Cynodon dactylon). 

(b) Magical effect plants: infact these plants are believed to cast 
their effects on creatures in invisible or imperceptable ways and 
removing or protecting against evil spirits. Such plants are Bhekal 
(Princepia utilis), Kusha, Desmostachya bipinnata, Artemisia vulgaris 
and Brahma Kamal (Saussurea obvallata) . 


ETHNOBOTANICAL DOCUMENTATION IN CONTEXT 
TO THE WORLD’S CHANGING SCENARIO 


Ethno-botanical knowledge serves as the best clue for research and 
development in any society. It can end up with miraculous results, 
which may be of immense value to the advancement of the society. 
In the present changing scenario in the world, even the knowledge 
could be patented. It is, therefore, pertinent for us to lay more 
emphasis on documentation of ethno-botanical knowledge in 
different spheres of village-life. Social scientists and writers must 
pay attention to this issue. There is a large volume of this incredible 
knowledge still lying unexplored and undocumented. 
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Table 1. Amino acid composition of sorne seed proteins (mole %) compared 


with WHO recommendation of essential amino acids 


Amino acid WHO? Maize B. camp. (yellow Chenopodium Amaranthus 
zein ® ~~ sarson) 2S ! (Goose foot) AmAI!*' 
2S protein * 


Ala (A) - 13.70 4.20 4.30 5.30 
Arg (R) - 1.20 4.20 7.50 5.30 
Asx (B) - 4.70 1.60 5.00 16.60 
Cys (C) - Trace 6.60 5.80 0.70 
Glx (z) - 21.20 23.90 17.90 8.90 
Gly (G) - 2.10 6.60 5.80 12.00 
His (H) - 0.90 3.30 5.70 3.30 
Ile (I) 4.00 4.10 4.20 3.80 5.00 
Leu (L) 7.00 20.00 6.60 3.00 7.60 
Lys (K) 5.50 0.20 6.60 4.90 6.60 
Met (M) 3.5* Trace 3.30 2.80 1.60 
Phe (F) 6.0** 6.30 1.60 5.40 5.60 
Pro (P) - 9.70 8.20 6.10 3.60 
Ser (S) - 6.60 4.90 5.60 6.60 
Thr (T) 4.00 2.40 3.30 5.10 5.30 
Trp (W) 1.00 N.D. 0.82 N.D. 2.30 
Tyr (Y) is 3.10 0.82 3.00 4.80 
Val (V) 5.00 3.60 4.90 3.40 5.60 


! = Derived from DNA sequence; N.D. = not determined; * = Met plus Cys; 
** = Phe plus Tyr 


Source: Mandal and Mandal (2000). 


Table 2. Nutritional value of Fig and Apricot (Chuli) 


(a) Figs: Rich in mineral (2-4 times that of other fresh foods) Vitamins and 
sugar contents. 
Moisture: 80.8% 
Protein: 13% 
Minerals: 0.6% 
Sugars: 17.1% (Carbohydrates) 


Pea 
legumin 
41° 


6.00 
10.00 
13.10 
1.20 
19.70 
6.90 
1.80 
4.00 
7.60 
4.20 
0.70 
2.30 
5.50 
5.80 
3.10 
3.60 
5.00 


Minerals: Calcium (0.06%), Phosphorus (0.03%), Iron (1.2 mg), Potash 


(0.233%) 


Vitamins: Vitamin A (270 I.U.), Vitamin C (2 mg / 100 g), Nicotinic acid 


(0.6 mg), Riboflavin (B,) (50 ug). 


Medicinal value of fruits: laxative, diuretic, demulcent, emolient and 
nutritive. Figs are considered useful in the prevention of 


nutritional anaemia. 
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Nutritive Index in comparison to other fruits: Fig 11, Apple 9, Raisin 8, 

Date 6, Pear 6 (I.J. Condit, 1947) 
(b) Dried Apricots: 

Edible matter: (93% of fruit), Moisture: 19.4%, Protein: 1.6%, Fat: 0.7%, 
Fibre: 2.1%, Carbohydrates 73.4% 

Minerals (2.8%): Calcium 110 mg, Phosphorus 70 mg, Iron 4.6 mg. 

Vitamins: Vitamins A 98 I.U., Thiamine (B,) 0.22mg, Nicotinic acid 
2.3 mg, Ascorbic acid 2 mg 

Calories: 306/100 mg 


(c) Apricot Kernel (22 - 38%): Kernels from 6-11% stones 

Types: Sweet & Bitter 

Chemical Composition: Water 4.3%, Protein 31.4%, Oil 53.4%, Sugar 
11.6%, Fibre 4.8% and Minerals 2.6% 

Fatty Acid Composition of Oil (Bitter): Myristic 1.1%, Palmitic 3.5%, 
Stearic 2.0%, Oleic 73.4%, Linoleic 20.0% 

Oil closely resembles almond oil. 

Uses: Food, Cosmetics and Pharmaceuticals. 
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Community Forest Management: 
Historical Legacy of Himachal Pradesh 


SUDHA VASAN 


INTRODUCTION 


The last two decades have seen a phenomenal revolution in thinking 
about forest management in [ndia and the world. The literature on 
forest management in India shows two major shifts in thinking. 
First is the change in the way we view ‘forests’. In colonial times 
forests were a timber resource, a productive factor in development 
that could and should be converted into cash for the development of 
the nation as a whole. The most efficient way to do this was for the 
state to own the forest and engage in large scale clear felling as and 
when timber was required. With this notion, the colonial forest 
department was set up in India to scientifically manage this resource 
for the benefit of the nation. Forests were protected and local use 
was curtailed so that they could be harvested and converted into 
timber and cash. This notion of the forest as a cash crop continued 
after independence, where the same forest was seen as a cash-bank 
for the development of the independent nation. In the last two 
decades, however, a new value for forests has emerged. Forests are 
now viewed as a natural reserve, which is valued more for its 
environmental products and services rather than its commercial 
products alone. This is evident in national laws and policies that 
ban commercial felling and in the increased public concern for 
natural parks and reserves. The conservation of forests is seen as 
significant in the maintenance of ecosystem stability, to prevent 
natural disasters such as floods and drought, and to regulate climate 
patterns. 

The second significant change in thinking has occurred in the 
recognition given to local communities in the management of forests. 
Since the eighties, the rhetoric of forest management in India and 
internationally has increasingly focused on the role of local people 
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in the sustainable management of forest resources. Numerous books 
and articles have emerged on the issue of participatory forestry 
(Campbell 1992, Poffenberger 1990, 1993). Several projects and 
programmes all over India have focused on involving local people 
in managing forests. Social forestry, eco-development, van panchayats, 
Joint Forest Management (JFM) are some of the various experiments 
that have been and are based on the concept of cooperation between 
local people and the forest department in the management of forests. 
Of course, this process has not been complete or all-encompassing. 
In many regions of India local people continue to be restricted and 
retrenched from forests they have used for several generations. 
However, most experts in the field today argue that cooperation of 
forest-dependent local communities is essential for the sustainable 
management of India’s forests. The Indian National Forestry Policy 
of 1988 reflects both these changes. It envisages people’s 
participation in the development and protection of forests and also 
treats forest as an ecological resource, with a focus on meeting the 
subsistence needs of the poor. The Joint Forest Management (JFM) 
initiative is currently the popular paradigm in forest management 
all over India. 

The forests of Himachal Pradesh play a vital role in the unique 
Western Himlayan ecosystem, in conserving the integrity of the upper 
watersheds of five major Indian rivers (Chenab, Ravi, Beas, Sutlej 
and Yamuna), in sustaining the agro-pastoral livelihoods of the hill 
peoples, and in balancing the economy of this small hill state. The 
wide range of altitudes and climatic conditions in the state sustain 
a variety of forest types including moist tropical, dry tropical, 
montane subtropical, montane temperate, sub-alpine and alpine 
scrub. Although 66.43% of the geographical area of the state is legally 
defined as forest land, only 22.49% is actually under tree cover (IIED 
2000). These forests are legally classified into reserved forests (5.12%), 
demarcated protected forests (30.82%), undemarcated protected 
forests (58.38%), unclassed forests (2.51%), and other forests (3.15%). 
Reserved and protected forests are directly managed by the forest 
department. Reserved forests are generally forests with the best tree 
cover and a few local rights are allowed in these forests unless 
specifically permitted. Protected forests are next in forest cover, but 
all local rights are allowed in these forests unless specifically 
prohibited. 

The national programmes of Joint Forest Management was 
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initiated in 1990, through a central government order encouraging 
state governments to involve village communities in the protection 
and management of forests by creating Village Forest Protection 
Committees (VFPCs). The programme itself drew heavily from local 
examples of such joint management institutions that were successful 
in West Bengal. It envisages the creation of village forest management 
committees to manage degraded state forests in cooperation with 
the state forest departments. In 1993, Himachal Pradesh instituted 
this programme at the state level, with initial funding of six million 
pounds from Department for International Development (DFID), UK. 
It started as a pilot project in Kullu and Mandi districts of the state 
and resulted in the formation of 155 Village Forest Development 
Committees (VFDC). The general body of the VFDC includes members 
from all the households in a kothi consisting of several villages which 
often have rights in a particular forest. An executive body is elected 
from this general body to manage the forest and distribute benefits. 
The forest guard, the lowest forest department official, is the member 
secretary of this committee and manages the financial and other 
records of the VFDC. 

In August 1998, the Himachal Pradesh government decided to 
extend this model of cooperation with local communities in forest 
management. They announced a similar scheme for the entire state 
called Sanjhi Van Yojana (Joint Forest Scheme). Under the Sanjhi 
Van Yojana (SVY), committees of village groups are registered with 
the Divisional Forest Officer under the Societies Registration Act as 
Village Forest Development Societies (VFDS). Membership to VFDS 
is open to all residents of the village. The forest guard is the ex- 
officio secretary of the VFDS and handles all the records and financial 
matters. 

Joint Forest Management has been a progressive movement in 
India with the explicit recognition of the importance of local people’s 
role in forest management. A number of success stories have emerged 
from around the nation that have proved the utility of this paradigm. 
It is important that Himachal Pradesh does not lag behind other 
Indian states in adopting such new approaches. However, it is 
crucial to also recognize that this state has a specific history that 
affects current forest management and it could in fact provide models 
to other regions of India. These local historical experiences 
contexualize and circumscribe current relations between local 
communities and the forest department. The unique forest 
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settlements in Himachal Pradesh ensure that local people in general 
have more legal rights in forests than those in most other parts of 
India. Hence it becomes imperative to design institutions and 
incentives that are considerably specific to these local conditions. 
The state also has a singular history of participatory forest manage- 
ment that can serve as a foundation for joint management of forests 
in the state. These early experiments in participatory forestry have 
had mixed success in the field, but they provide important lessons 
for the future. In this paper I point to a few such systems that are 
relatively unique to this state, and can be seen as precursors of JFM. 
There is much to learn from the failures and successes of these 
institutions, that I elucidate here. 


FOREST RIGHTS AND INCENTIVES FOR FOREST MANAGEMENT 


Forest rights of local people in Himachal Pradesh, and indeed most 
parts of India, are based on colonial forest settlements conducted by 
British forest and revenue officers in the last century. When the 
colonial forest department was established, with the aim of scientific 
forestry, it became necessary to enumerate and specify all rights in 
forests that now were the property of the colonial state. This was 
undertaken through a process called forest settlement, where officers 
attempted to record existing rights of people in forests and legalize 
them under colonial law. The main objective of the forest settlement 
exercise throughout India was the appropriation of forests for the 
commercial use of the British government. Through a series of local 
regulations culminating in the Indian Government Forests Act of 
1865 and then 1878, the government asserted its property right over 
large areas of forests. Such settlements were to be based on inquiries 
into existing rights of local people but in most regions, local rights, 
particularly valuable timber rights, were ignored in the settlements 
(Guha 1983). In general, the 1878 Forest Act was annexationist in 
purpose and denied most local rights. 

However, regulations only stated general principles and the broad 
framework within which specific forest settlements were to be made 
in different regions of India (Bhattacharya 1986). There were 
considerable differences in opinion among forest officers who were 
conducting the settlements regarding the treatment of local customary 
rights. The colonial Government of India framed and issued in 1855 
General Rules for the conservancy of forests and jungles in the hill 
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districts of Punjab (which included the present state of Himachal 
Pradesh). These rules framed by Sir J. Lawrence marked the first 
systematic effort to exert state rights over the management of forests 
in the region. After this, systematic forest settlements were conducted 
in almost all the forested regions of Himachal Pradesh’ (then under 
the Punjab hill states) between 1855 and 1934. 

Forest rights in Himachal Pradesh are quite different from rights 
available to local people. in other parts of India. Due to several 
historical, economic and political reasons, the colonial forest 
settlements in most parts of this state have recognized and recorded 
many local forest rights. These settlements completed a century ago 
are still the legal documents that provide rights to local people. They 
provide village landowners with extensive user rights to graze cattle, 
collect fuel-wood, poles and most non-timber products for their 
personal use. Most villagers also have the right to harvest one or two 
trees every five years for house construction. Apart from these user 
rights, many villagers also have the right to sell some of the non- 
timber forest products and thereby benefit financially from what are 
today state forests. Thus although almost all the forests in the state 
belong to the state in terms of ownership, villagers enjoy extensive 
user rights to forests near their villages. 

For instance when Alex Anderson completed the forest settlement 
of Kullu in 1886, there was considerable debate within the forest 
department on the question of local rights and the demarcation of 
Kullu forests as reserved or protected forests. Chapter II of the Indian 
Forest Act of 1878 defines the management of reserved forests and 
chapter IV defines protected forest areas. After considerable debate, 
the bulk of Kullu forests were classified under chapter IV that allows 
for much more leniency in local people's use of forests. Only small 
and special areas were constituted as ‘reserves’.? Thus local 
landowners in Kullu were allowed the following rights in state 
forests: 


Grazing cattle, sheep and goats on government land. 

Timber for building purposes. 

Grass and leaves for fodder. 

Leaves and humus for manure. 

Wood for agricultural and domestic implements. 

Wood for fuel, torches, charcoal, and for funerals, etc. 

Medicinal roots, flowers, fruits, dry fallen wood (except deodar, 
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walnut, box and ash), splinters of deodar and kail stumps, 
bamboo, etc. can be removed without permission of the forest 
department. 


All these rights were appended to agricultural land, and anyone 
who paid land revenue was eligible for these rights. The rights are 
recorded by village, and the rights of landowners are specified in 
particular forests. Detailed rights in each forest are also delineated 
in the settlement. 

The forest settlements in this region are progressive in the limited 
sense that they overtly recognize, accept and legalize local needs to 
use forests. This objective reality of local needs has often been 
forgotten in scientific forestry. Such perspective is particularly lost 
when conservationist plans are made to create national parks or 
reserves where local rights are completely extinguished, often 
without any alternative provisions. Legal long term rights of usage 
as opposed to de facto usage or periodic concessions which occur 
most often provides a strong stake for local people in conserving 
forests. 

The forest settlement is also important for joint forest management 
in another more immediate sense. The Joint Forest Management in 
other states provides access to non-timber forest products as the 
main incentive to participants. In regions where local people have 
no legal rights to forest products but are dependent on these products 
for their livelihoods, JFM provides an alternative that is attractive to 
local people. While a share of the final income on harvesting trees is 
significant, this is a benefit that can only materialize in the long 
term. Thus user rights to non-timber forest products have emerged 
as probably the most attractive incentive for villagers to encourage 
their participation in projects such as JFM. However, since Himachal 
villagers already enjoy most user rights, it becomes necessary to 
seriously rethink the benefits of JFM. Currently, the state depends on 
wage labour, building of infrastructure and a share in the final harvest 
as incentives. The success of these incentives remains to be tested in 
the field in the long term. It is important to recognize this difference 
rather than parroting rhetoric from other regions of India that claim 
that local people have no rights in the forests and therefore there is 
an immediate perceived need for JFM. Here we need to rethink the 
incentives that local people might have in JFM, which may be quite 
different from villagers who have no legal rights in forests or live 
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near extremely degraded lands. While further material incentives 
are difficult to provide considering the nature and state of the 
resource, it is worthwhile to rethink the notion of incentives being 
merely material. For instance, many of the traditional institutions 
that have managed forests in this western-Himalayan region have 
focused on other institutional, social and cultural incentives as 
discussed below. 


THE RAKHA SYSTEM AND THE, FOREST GUARD 


The rakha is a villager who is employed to guard local forests. In 
addition to forestry works, he is responsible for monitoring of forest 
offences and collecting fines from offenders. He is an employee of 
the village and used to receive his remuneration from all households 
in the village in grain. Each household set aside a portion of the 
grain harvested from their fields as wages for the rakha. Later when 
the colonial forest department was established, they institutionalized 
the rakha system in some regions and paid the rakha a nominal salary 
from the department in addition to the grain he received from 
villagers. 

The rakha system in many regions of Himachal Pradesh can be 
seen as a nascent form of JFM, where the forest guard is a link between 
the state forest department and local people, rather than merely an 
employee of the department who works against the people. The 
significance of the rakha system is that it achieved the notional 
objectives of JFM through institutional incentives rather than material 
benefits. The rakha was a forest guard who was a joint employee of 
both the village and the forest department. 

One of the major components of a project such as JFM is to train 
forest department staff to work cooperatively with villagers. The 
nature of the objectives and functions of the forest department over 
the years which was mainly protection of forests (with little public 
contact and collaboration) has resulted in a cadre that finds it difficult 
to collaborate as equal partners with villagers. JFM attempts to reverse 
this trend by training foresters to collaborate and communicate with 
local people. However, the mistrust created over several decades 
between the state forest department and villagers is a major obstacle 
in this process. Additionally, the power that foresters wield over 
villagers who need to use the forests has also been a deterrent in this 
process of collaboration. JFM attempts to establish a collaboration 
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between the forest department and village communities as equal 
partners in forest management. This type of collaboration can be 
envisaged only when villagers also have authority and 
responsibility in forest protection and management. The rakha system 
establishes such a situation since the rakha is a forest guard 
responsible to both the forest department and villagers. 

The rakha is paid by both the state and the villagers, he serves the 
needs of both villagers and the department. Local people also 
recognized the need for protecting ‘their’ forests, and were willing 
to pay the rakha. In contrast, over the years, the forest guard has been 
increasingly seen as a state employee working against local people. 
The forest guards also realize that the department is their boss, and 
they do not have an incentive to consider the needs of local people. 
By establishing dual control over the forest guard, the rakha system 
ensures a joint responsibility. 

A similar role could be envisaged for the forest guard in today’s 
JFM institutions. While it might be difficult or impossible to expect 
local people to pay the guard’s salary, it is necessary that the guard 
be accountable to local people also. The concept of a forest guard 
whois responsible and accountable to not only the forest department, 
but also to local people, is extremely crucial for true ‘joint’ 
management of forests. This ensures that local people not only 
cooperate in forest conservation but also demand and expect it as 
their right. 


SACRED GROVES: INTERSECTION OF RESOURCE 
MANAGEMENT AND BELIEF SYSTEMS 


Sacred groves are specific forest areas of varying size and quality 
that have been accorded a ‘sacred’ status and have thus remained 
protected over centuries by local communities. These are often oases 
of dense forests in areas of intensive forest use. Such sacred forests 
have been identified in many regions of India, particularly the 
Western Ghats (Gadgil 1975, Gadgil and Vartak 1976, Induchoodan 
1991, WWE 1996). Himachal Pradesh also has a tradition of sacred 
groves or devban which are a unique natural resource in this region. 
These groves range in size from clumps of a few trees to forest tracts 
spread over acres. In fact, in the Western Himalaya, where penetration 
of the government forest department is more than a century old, 
sacred groves constitute the only ecosystem whose management is 
still vested with local communities. They are significant for their 
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ecological value as well as the social sustainability of the institutions 
that support them. These institutions that are still a center of 
significant power and influence in rural society are crucial for local 
forest management. 

Devbans are managed on the basis of rules of use which are specific 
to each devban. There is a significant distinction made between using 
the forest for the devatas own use such as in temple repairs and in 
communal cooking during devata’s fairs, and the use for human 
needs like fuelwood, fodder, poles and timber. Human use is believed 
to be determined according to devata’s willingness and wishes. There 
is no one set of rules which is operative for all devbans or for all time. 
Generally in the forests of devatas like Naga (snake), Vanshiras (forest 
guardians), and Jognies (fairees), which are manifestations of 
animistic and natural spirits, rules regarding use of their devbans 
are more stringent. For instance in the devban of Ringu Naga in 
Upraila village (Kullu district), all personal use is prohibited. No 
forest products, not even fallen logs or twigs can be removed for 
personal use. The sanctity of the forest can be defiled by the entrance 
of women, lower caste people or animals, or by carrying leather 
objects or liquor into this forest. On the other hand other devbans 
have more flexible rules. Enforcement of the rules of management of 
devbans is primarily through religious beliefs of villagers. No separate 
institutions exist to enforce these rules or to punish transgressors, 
although the devata committee plays an important management role. 
It is believed that the devata itself punishes transgressors. Observance 
of these rules themselves constitute a religious practice in the Kullu 
valley. This contrasts sharply from state forest management efforts 
which rely on legal entities, monetary fines, and threat of arrests to 
enforce management rules. 

These devbans are an integral part of the rural Kullu society. Their 
management by villagers and prospects of their future sustainability 
are functions of their social context. Changing social parameters 
such as villagers’ religious beliefs, their understanding of the common 
good, the influence of private property in the rural Kullu society and 
government forest policy have all influenced this institution in 
dynamic ways. 

The devata committee, composed of villagers, is a major center of 
power where they exist. The committee usually consists of a bhandari 
or manager of the temple property, a kayatha or cashier, a pujari who 
conducts the rituals, one or more gurs who act as the oracles receiving 
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and conveying messages of the gods, a bhandari or storekeeper, and 
several bajantris or musicians. Except for the musicians who are 
lower caste men, all the other members of the committee are upper 
caste men. Men of the most powerful households within the village 
often hold the positions on the devata committee. Thus there are 
serious issues of the lack of gender and caste equity in these 
institutions. However, in the current situation the decisions of this 
committee on the management of the devata’s affairs, including the 
management of the devbans, is generally accepted and endorsed by 
the entire community. 

The resilience of sacred groves and the influence of the devata 
committee can be successfully used to enhance projects such as JFM. 
Rules of management of devban are often based on local conditions 
and beliefs and are locally specific rather than general. This diversity 
is a social and ecological characteristic that needs to be emphasized 
in the creation of joint management institutions. Villagers who do 
not use devbans generally have alternate forests from which they are 
able to meet their needs. Closure of individual forests thus does not 
adversely affect provision of basic needs. This provision of 
alternatives is an important criteria in any local resource 
management. Community based management is crucially dependent 
on availability of livelihood alternatives. Another advantage of this 
model is that enforcement of rules is based on the membership of the 
individual in a particular community with collective beliefs. Thus 
there is little expenditure entailed in enforcement of rules. JFM can 
learn from this model by relying on social fencing based on collective 
decision making rather than establishing additional guards. Also, 
the devata committee is a strong traditional power center that can 
and should be harnessed for joint forest management. Such 
indigenous institutions tend to be more resilient in the long run 
compared to externally initiated initiatives, although equity concerns 
persist. 


KANGRA FOREST COOPERATIVES 


Forest cooperatives in Kangra district of Himachal Pradesh are a 
unique post-independence experiment in joint forest management. 
The concept of forming village cooperatives to manage forests in 
Kangra district was suggested in a Forest Officers Conference in 
1935 (resolution proposed by H.M. Glover and seconded by A.P.F. 
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Hamilton) (HIPA 1989). In 1937, the Punjab Government appointed 
a commission of inquiry (popularly called the Garbett Commission) 
was set up to consider the problems faced by people living near 
forests and to identify means to solicit their cooperation in forest 
management. The recommendations of this commission finally led 
to the formation of the Kangra cooperative societies in 1940. This 
commission was far sighted enough to propose that ‘The ultimate, 
however distant goal is that the whole forest property of the village 
shall be managed on the lines approved by itself and given effect to 
by its own forest staff under the supervision of a qualified forest 
officer acting as assistant to the Deputy Commissioner. Then the 
expense of the staff will be lessened and the profits to the village 
increased.’ This early resolution recognized the significance of 
stakeholder involvement and social fencing which are major tenets 
today. The Kangra Forest Society Rules were approved and the forest 
Village Forest Cooperative Society (VFCS) was formally registered 
in November 1941. By 1944-45, forty cooperative forest societies 
complete with working plans covering an area of 43,749 acres had 
been formed. 

The unit for the cooperatives was at the mauza level, and a society 
could be formed if more than three-fourths of the cultivators of the 
mauza agreed to form a cooperative. Thus the formation of 
cooperative societies was largely dependent on the interest and 
initiative of local people. The fact that so many cooperatives were 
registered and functioned fairly successfully thus points to the fact 
that local people perceived benefits in this organization and took 
initiative. The entire forest estate, irrespective of its legal classification, 
as well as any private land that owners wished to include, were 
treated as one forest block that would be managed by the cooperative 
society. Forest cooperatives thus included undemarcated protected 
forests (48%), demarcated protected forests (30%), unclassed forests 
(16%), as well as other types of land such as reserved forests, shamlat 
and private lands (6%). Thus every aspect of the cooperative societies 
was voluntary. Societies were formed where villagers asked for it, 
private land was included where land owners voluntarily gave their 
land. Villagers who did not wish to join such a society could do so 
without any threat to their existing rights in forest or village lands. 

Members of forest cooperatives benefited in many ways. Revenue 
from the sale of grass, fuel-wood and wood, fines collected on illegal 
felling or mining, and interest on bank deposits formed the main 
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income of the cooperatives. Thus cooperatives that managed better 
resources benefited more than those with degraded resources. Since 
the cooperatives benefited directly from the status of the resource, 
the incentive to conserve and develop resources under their 
management was high. In addition to this income, the government 
also instituted a grant-in-aid of up to Rs. 50,000 to be distributed to 
all societies. 

Working plans for the long term management of forests under 
these cooperatives were prepared by the forest department. The 
department also monitored the implementation of these plans. 
Designated areas were closed each year for regeneration. This closure 
not only had the acceptance and approval of the cooperative, but it 
also provided immediate and direct monetary benefits from grass 
regeneration. Therefore villagers were also keen to institute and 
monitor closures. 

The forest cooperatives had several strengths over current 
community-oriented initiatives. They were voluntary at all stages, 
were mainly community initiated, and provided sufficient incentives 
for local people to collaborate. Decision making and majority of 
everyday functions were entirely controlled by the community, while 
the forest department retained only monitoring authority. Forest 
management plans and closures were decided by the local collective. 
Since cooperative members benefited directly from closures and from 
preventing encroachment, social fencing was ensured. The quality 
of the resource improved in many instances since local people 
perceived direct benefits in resource conservation and enhancement. 
However, since cooperatives included only landowners who were 
generally male, gender inequity remained. Landless villagers were 
also neglected in this institution. 

The Kangra cooperative societies continued to function with full 
legal recognition until 1973. After this, the registration of societies 
which had expired was not renewed by the government and the 
grant-in-aid was stopped. No new forest working plans for 
cooperatives were prepared either. However, some of the societies 
which were more profitable and could function without any 
government aid continue to function even today. They have no legal 
standing under the Cooperative Societies Act. Nevertheless, these 
societies continue to manage their cooperative forests including 
government land, institute closures, compound fines for offenses, 
and sell grass, slate and other forest produce. 
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COMPARING FOREST MANAGEMENT INSTITUTIONS 
IN HIMACHAL PRADESH 


Table 1 compares four different community-based forest management 
institutions in Himachal Pradesh. Kangra cooperative societies and 
devbans are older institutions of this region that have survived over 
several decades and generations. Joint Forest Management and 
Sanjhi Van Yojana are two new institutions that are current 
experiments. A comparison of the characteristics of these institutions 
highlights the relative strengths of each. 

Cooperatives and devbans tend to be more localized and heavily 
dependent on local initiative. They also provide extensive power 
and managing authority to the local community. The forest 
department retains only a monitoring role and the costs of forest 
management are fairly low. Cooperatives provided large tangible 
benefits while devbans satisfied religious needs. The negative aspect 
of these traditional institutions are the equity concerns. Landless 
and lower caste villagers, migrants, and women are excluded for the 
most part. 

In contrast, the new forest management institutions are more 
broad based and give importance to equity at least in membership. 
They are more universal models that can be applied to the whole 
state. However, they are less participatory since the forest department 
retains control over many aspects of management and provides 
villagers with mainly powers to recommend. 


CONCLUSION: CAUTION AND PROGRESS 


[have highlighted this historical legacy of Himachal Pradesh for a 
very specific reason. In today’s zeal to create new institutions, often 
the rich experiences of the past are ignored or forgotten. I must 
emphasize here that none of the traditional institutions described 
here are highlighted because they are not perfect. Each of them had 
their own problems and challenges and perhaps none of them can 
or should be reproduced today. However, the problems identified in 
these institutions should serve as important lessons for current 
efforts. For instance, none of these institutions considered seriously 
the issue of gender rights. Women, who use forests extensively, were 
most often ignored. Again landless people and migrants often had 
few rights to these natural resources. Religious institutions like 
sacred groves also tended to bias the upper castes and classes who 
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had more authority and control. However, these historical examples 
are important both in their successes and in their failures. We can 
learn from their failures and emulate their successes as described 
earlier in this essay. 

Another crucial issue is also the creation of multiple parallel 
institutions. In many villages there are parallel institutions working 
in the same field that often work at odds with one another. Every 
new development or conservation programme introduces a new and 
independent village institution. Each government department and 
each non-government organization also creates a new collective from 
the same group of villagers. For instance, in some districts there are 
several mahila mandals (womens groups) in a single village— 
organized by the block for development programmes, initiated by 
the forest department for conservation, organized by local non- 
government organizations for gender concerns, and created by 
various other government department. Sometimes the multiple mahila 
mandals are also segregated by caste and class. Apart from these, 
there are youth groups, cooperatives for different purposes, caste 
groups, the panchayat, devata committee, forest committees, etc. In 
this context, JFM has a mandate to create new village institutions 
called Village Forest Development Committees (VFDCs). The creation 
of a new institution is often necessary since the older institutions 
tend to have various biases and pre-existing disagreements. However 
it is necessary today to seriously rethink the advantages and 
disadvantages of having multiple groups in a single area, with 
overlapping membership and varying objectives that often contradict 
each other. It is in this context that a rigorous analysis of pre-existing 
institutions becomes crucial. Depending on local conditions, these 
institutions may be co-opted, modified, or at least invited as 
collaborators to achieve the objective of sustainable forest 
management. 

Himachal Pradesh has a legacy of local forest management that 
can serve as models and guides to current forest management both 
in the state as well as elsewhere. While absorbing new ideals of 
participatory management that are expounded by experts in this 
field, it would serve us well to recognize the wisdom of our own past 
and also learn from past mistakes. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 
HIPA Himachal Pradesh Institute of Public Administration 
ITED International Institute of Environment and Development, UK 
JFM Joint Forest Management 
SVY Sanjhi Van Yojana 
VFCS Village Forest Cooperative Society 
VFDC Village Forest Development Committee 


VFDS Village Forest Development Society 
WWE World Wide Fund for Nature, India 


NOTES 


1. Some of the major forest settlements in this region with the year of completion 
or approval: Jubbal (1915), Rawingarh and Dhadi Survey (1900-1901), 
Tharoach (1895), Dhami (1890), Bhajji (1923-24), Koti (1890), Keonthal 
(1902), Theog (1911), Madhan (1894), Ghund (1890), Khaneti (1934), Kuthar 
(1893), Mailog (1891), Beja (1911), Bhagal (1905-1908), Mandi (1915), Suket 
(1923-26), Bilaspur (1912), Nahan (1930), Nalagarh (1888), Chamba (1878- 
84 - Reserves, 1914 - DPF), Bushahr (1911 & 1921), Kullu and Lahaul (1883- 
1886), Kangra (1879-1897), Jagirs (1910-1915), Chota and Bara Bhangal 
(1901). For a more complete and descriptive listing of forest settlements in 
the entire state, see Sharma (1996). 

2. Punjab Government letter No. 511, dated 28 November 1883 (cited in Trevor 
1920, ps 7): 
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Section II 


Structures of Polity, Society 
and Economy 


Socio-Administrative System of 
Himachal Pradesh 


PADAM NABH GAUTAM 


An attempt has been made in the present paper to discuss the socio- 
administrative system of Himachal Pradesh by peeping into the 
entire history of the Pradesh. It can be safely assumed that no 
programme of economic development, poverty alleviation and social 
upliftment can be successful until we understand the cultural 
contours of the people, their history, asprirations, motivations, 
values, and the way of life. 


INTRORDUCTION 


aeegaen fafa carat fearetay aa TERT: | 
gatarl arafafer famea Rera: gfe ga HMAeUS: | | 
Kumarsambhava1.1 


Himalayas, the mighty king of mountains, situated in the north of 
India have played a great role in giving this country a distinctive 
indenity and endowing it with all the resources for making it a 
great country. Himalayas have been referred to by various names 
like Himgiri, Himvan, Himadri, Himachal in our ancient Sanskrit 
texts. The Skanda Purana indentifies five natural divisions of the 
Himalayas, viz. Kashmir, Jalandhar, Kedar, Koormachal and Nepal. 
Himachal Pradesh, which is the main topicof discussion in the 
present paper, acquired a territorial and political meaning on 15 
April 1948. Himachal Pradesh which became a full-fledged state of 
India on 25 January 1971 is situated in the heart of the western 
Himalayas. It is surrounded by the state of Jammu and Kashmir in 
the north, Uttaranchal in the south-east, Haryana on the south and 
Panjab on the west and Tibet in the east. Geographically, the whole 
territory can be divided into three zones—outer Himalaya or the 
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Shiwaliks, inner Himalaya or mid-mountain, and the greater 
Himalaya or Alpine zone. 

The history of the land comprising Himachal Pradesh, goes back 
to the hoary past. ‘Some of the ruling dynasties now extinct, claim 
descent from the heroes of the Mahabharata war and even to Pre- 
Mahabharata proto-historic period. As in the case of regions with 
vast span of historical past so with Himachal its history becomes 
more dim and obscure as the centuries recede away from our vision 
into the distant past which has left very scanty vestiges in shape of 
archaeological and traditional remains. The reconstruction of the 
history of this land is, therefore, a very knotty and laborious affair. 
Yet the people of Himachal Pradesh have an interesting though 
chequered history of a rich and picturesque heritage as varied in 
hue as its physical features.’”’ An outline of the history of Himachal 
Pradesh can be structured with the help of various sources like 
vamsavalis, epigraphical tecords, copperplate title deeds, ancient 
religious and classical books of the Indians, numismatic evidence, 
and Persian chronicles.? Archaeological evidence manifested by the 
rock temples of Masrur, the stupa at Chetru, the gompas of Lahaul, 
Spiti and Kinnuar, the shrines of Sakti Devi at Chhatrari, Bhimakali 
at Sarahan, Jawalamukhi at Jawalaji, Barjeswari at Kangra, 
Chintpurni, Nainadevi, Vidyanath at Baijnath, paintings in the 
palace of the rajas of Arki, toname only a few, speak volumes about 
the fact that despite the geographical isolation the area had its links 
with the socio-cultural and religious mainstreams of India. 

Above sources reveal not only the links with the mainstream of 
Indian cultural life but also highlight various ethnocultural strains 
from distant lands and mainland which through many centuries 
have poured in this area and got churned into a wonderful racio- 
cultural amalgam. 


PEOPLE OF THE PRADESH 


Stone implements discovered by archaeologists in Banganga-Beas 
valley of Kangra, Sirsa-Sutlej valley of Nalagarh-Bilaspur and 
Markanda of Sirmaur are sure evidence of the existence of pre-historic 
man in these regions of Himachal Pradesh. Whether the same human 
race survived all the ice ages and constituted the later Himalayan 
races referred to in the Vedas and ancient texts, cannot be said with 
certainty. However , it can be said that aborigines of these hills are 
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now represented by various scheduled castes and tribes which form 
a considerable part of the present population of the Pradesh. These 
people belong to castes like Kolis, Halis, Chamars, Rehars, Chanals, 
Lohars, Baris, Dagis and Turis. They form the lowest strata of the 
hill society. They are generally short in stature and dark in 
complexion. They are from the original stock of Kols and are possibly 
of non-Aryan origin. Many of the earliest known races flourished in 
this region, now extinct, some totally changed or still surviving are 
the following: Dasas, Kinnars, Kiratas, Nagas, Khasas, Kunindas, 
Rajputs, Gaddis, Gujjars and the Bhotas. 

People of different ethnic stock, tribes, castes and religions living 
in Himachal Pradesh present a unique amalgam of human beings. 
Many of these races and tribes have metamorphosed beyond 
recognition due to interfusion of blood and intermingling. Speaking 
about the general nature of the people of the Pradesh. Mian 
Goverdhan Singh remarked: “The people of Himachal Pradesh are 
amongst the most delightfully colourful in the world. They are 
humourous and light-hearted even in adversity, and are fond of 


good living and almost entirely without guile. They are... good 
looking. Most of them have delicate and well formed features and 
are simple and unsophisticated. They are honest almost. . . . They 


have generally a great regard for truthfulness.” To conclude, we 
may say that the people of Himachal Pradesh are guileless, 
frolicsome, god-fearing, chivalrous, and extremely social. 


PRE-BRITISH ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM 
Administration under Kols 


The first traces of administration in Himachal Pradesh can be found 
in the organised life of Kols who flourished in the region between 
3000 BC to 1500 Bc. In the Vedas, Kols have been called Dasas or 
Dasyus. The powerful kings used to administer this region. The 
whole system of administration was that of hereditary oligarchies 
who would fight at the time of war and run civil administration at 
the time of peace. 


Rgvedic Administrative system 


The Aryans entered Himachal Pradesh through the forthills of 
Shivalik. They had to face strong kings of the Dasas before they 
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could conquer them by destroying their forts. The Vedic society was 
divided into families, gramas, visas and janas. A collection of gramas 
formed vis. Its chief was known as visapati. A closely knit associ- 
ation of visas formed a jana or tribe, which had its own janapati or a 
king. The visapati or a janapati was either elected by mutual consent 
ora stronger gramini (the headman of a grama) got himself recognised 
as visapati and so on. This general pattern of the Vedic Aryans was 
maintained in the hills also with the only difference that the office of 
raja or thakur become hereditary and a village god (devata) took the 
position of a gramini in whose name the panchayat of the devata 
exercised power of the constituent families of a social unit. 


The Khasa Administrative system 


The KhaSa politico-administration system also deserve to be 
mentioned here. The KhaSas as referred earliar were also the Aryans 
of Central Asia who entered the Himalayas through the north-west 
from Pamir side much before in the Rg-Vedic hymns were composed. 
They organised themselves into a unitary group or a circle. In every 
circle or anumber of circles the members elected an individual from 
among themselves. They called him movi or mavana, meaning a 
strongman, authorised to receive a tribute from his subjects. These 
mavana incessantly fought with one another and plundered each 
other. The stronger mavanas subdued the weaker ones and annexed 
their circle into their own. In this way the whole region was divided 
into small units which also came to be called Mavanas. ater these 
mavanas formed tribal republics popularly known as Janapadas.° 


Administrative system in the Janapadas 


Politico-Administrative system of the janapadas of the region is a 
great development in the hilly areas now comprising Himachal 
Pradesh. The Mahabharata as well as the great grammarian Panini 
(fifth century BC ) throw light on the janapada system. Trigarta, 
Audumbara, Kuluta, Kuninda, etc. were the important janapadas of 
this region, a fact which has been verified by the discovery of their 
coins in the region. These people and tribes have been considered 
republican by the scholars of ancient history. The main ground for 
such a conclusion is that their coin bear the legend gana and janapada. 
According to K.P. Jayaswal, these republics had various consti- 
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tutions which were adjusted to the particular needs and circum- 
stances of the people composing the states. The central executive of 
the republics was originally elected by Central Assembly, and seems 
to have been a sort of corporate body. But when the coins of the 
Audumbaras, Kunindas and Kulutas were issued in the second- 
first century BC the ‘rajanya’ or ‘rana’ seems to have gathered power 
and the office had become confined to a few hereditary royal families. 
Thus, the membership of the central executive became hereditary in 
course of time, and with the disintegration of democracies during 
the supremacy of Indo-Greeks, Sakas and Kusanas in the north- 
west of India ( Panjab plains and Kangra-Simla hills ), these rajanya 
or rana families became supreme and independent in their territories.° 

Kautilya who was their sworn enemy was of the opinion that 
republic chief in his state had the beneficial propensity of justice. A 
high sense of justice was jealously maintained. Discipline was 
maintained amongst members, both junior and senior, by 
responsible leaders. Leaders respected public opinion. Bravery was 
a point of ambition and honour amongst the citizen. The 
Trigartasastha was probably the most powerful republic in 
Himachal Pradesh. Panini calls these sarighas as Ayudhajivis, and 
Kautilya as Sastro-pajivis. K.P. Jayaswal interprets it to mean as the 
sanghas which observed the practice of arms or military art. 

The free constitution of these republics led to the development of 
free philosophies and love for art and dance. K.P. Jayaswal says 
that ‘a citizen had the ambition to be the leader of the trade 
association or of the guild-merchant, failing to be a political leader. 
The art of peace and art of war, discipline and perseverance, habits 
of ruling and being ruled, thought and action, home and state, went 
hand in hand. A highly practical, and keen individual and citizen 
would have been the result of this life.”* 


THE HILL POLITICO-ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM AND 
VARIOUS EMPIRES 


These republics continued up to fourth century AD and after that we 
do not hear about them. A brief history or their decay need to be 
mentioned here. Chandragupta Maurya (321-297 BC) negotiated an 
alliance with the Parvatkas (people of the Himalaya). ASoka extended 
his boundaries to the Himalayan region and erected many stupas in 
this region. One of these stupas was in Kullu valley referred to by the 
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Chinese traveller, Hiuen Tsang. Another evidence is that of rock 
inscription of Asoka at Kalsi on the confluence of Tons and Yamuna 
near Paonta Sahib. Probably these tribal republics remained as the 
tributaries of the Mauryan empire. After the Mauryas, the Sungas 
came to power. They could not keep these tribal republics under 
their sway. But the Kusanas who followed the Sungas established 
an empire which extended from Central Asia to Mathura in the 
south and Banaras in the east. The Kusanas weakened the janapadas. 
On the dissolution of the Kusanas the Gupta rose from the east of 
India. Their great kings Samudragupta (AD 335-70) and Chandra- 
gupta Vikramaditya (AD 375-415 ) brought this area under their 
sway and some of the janapadas like Madras, Audumbaras and 
Kunindas disappeared from the scene as their areas formed part of 
the great empire. On the disruption of the Gupta empire in the sixth 
century AD the petty local barrons known as Ranas and Thakurs 
rose in power and became independent. However, Harsha who 
came to power in the early seventh century, established a very power- 
ful empire in north India. All the hill chiefs including Jalandhara- 
Trigarta, Kulita, Satadru and Srughna acknowledged his 
supremacy. 

With the break up of Harsha’s empire in AD 647 there was a 
great upheaval in the plains of India. A new class known as the 
Rajputs appeared on the scene. Rajputs were very adventurous. The 
period of four hundred years from the middle of the eighth century 
to twelfth century in the history of India can be called as the Rajput 
period. They founded many principalities in India. Some of the 
adventurous Rajputs along with their priests and followers 
penetrated deep into the Himalayan valleys and established their 
own principalities by subduing the local barons called ranas and 
thakurs. Kullu, Chamba, Nurpur, Suket, Mandi, Bilaspur, Rampur 
Bushahr, Jubbal, Keonthal, Baghat, Baghal, Sirmaur and a number 
of other states, were set up by the adventurous Rajputs from the 
mainland of India. 

The Muslim invasions which began in AD 1001 seem to have had 
little influence on the political conditions of the hills. Kangra fort 
was captured and plundered by Mahmud Gaznavi in AD 1009 but 
there is no evidence of further incursions into the hills. Muhammad 
Tughlaq and Firoj Shah Tuglaq sent forces to bring this area under 
their sway. However, the hill rulers accepted the Mughal supremacy 
by offering them nazaranas. Mughals, however, did not interfere in 
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the internal working of the rulers. 

On the decline of the Mughal Empire, the Sikhs, Gurkhas and 
finally British established their hegemony over the region and 
influenced the administrative structure to a great extent. 


THEOCRATIC ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM 


A word about the theocratic system also deserves mention here. The 
early people like Kols and Kiratas who can be called as the first 
residents of the hills had their cult-gods in the form of snakes, and 
trees. The Khasas who penetrated into these hills had Rudra and 
other gods like Mahasu and other village gods and goddesses . After 
subjugating the earlier people they also adopted their cult-gods. 
They organised grama rajyas or van-rajyas under their village gods 
which have been defined as theocratic oligarchies. This is why we 
find snake temples throughout the middle and high Himalayas. 
Then came the Aryans who had their own gods like Indra, Varuna, 
Visnu, etc. Buddhism too had its influence in some parts of the 
Pradesh like Kangra, Kullu, Lahaul, Spiti, Kinnaur and Shimla. 
However, with the decline of the Buddhism, the Brahmanism again 
spread throughout the length and breadth of the present Himachal 
Pradesh except in the higher reaches of Lahaul, Spiti and Kinnaur 
where we find layers of both the religions still existing side by side. 
Prior to the spread of Brahmanism, the local cult gods and goddesses 
have been the custodians of spiritual and temporal authority in the 
age-old KhaSa socio-political set-up, based on the theocratic 
janapadas. But since the late Gupta period native gods were given 
Siva identity and goddesses were interpreted to be manifestations of 
Sakti. It seems likely that ‘Brahmanic pantheistic system ... eclipsed 
and distorted the character of the nature-based cult-gods and 
goddesses of the indigenous people and the Mahayanic pantheistic 
system by giving them the Brahamanic nomenclature’.’ 

The Rajput rulers of the hill states also played their role by bringing 
changes in the age-old theocratic oligarchies. Earlier the village cult 
gods and goddesses used to rule through their oracales and kardars. 
The Rajput rulers did not make any change in the system and accepted 
their authorities as such. They, however, brought Brahmanical gods 
and goddesses from the plains, installed them in the temples and 
started ruling their own hill states in the name of those gods and 
goddesses. Kullu was one of such states where idol of Ragunathji 
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brought from Ayodhya was the main deity to whom about three 
hundred gods and goddesses would pay their respect and visit him 
during Dussehra festival. Thus a strange combination of religio- 
political and administrative system developed in the hills. In this 
connection observations of Lyall deserve mention here. He has 
divided the Kullu gods into ‘Deos, Davees, Rikhis, Munis, Jognees 
and Nagas, the latter being the snake gods, Jognees forest fairies, 
and Rikhis and Munis men who have attained to divine honours by 
their asceticism or great deeds... a few bear names well known in 
Hindoo mythology’."” Harcourt further observes that ‘all hold in 
honour the greater names of the Hindoo mythology, and reverence 
the temples that certain statues of the noticeable gods, but their 
affections are more particularly concentrated on their own local 
deities, whose help they invoke in trouble, and by whom they swear 
when taking an oath.’'' Whatever Harcourt has written in 1870 is 
true even today not only about Kullu but about whole of Himachal 
Pradesh. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM DURING 
THE BRITISH PERIOD 


Areas now comprising Himachal Pradesh can be divided into two 
types: firstly those areas which were administered directly by 
Britishers comprising mostly of Kangra, Hamirpur and Lahaul and 
Spiti and Una districts, and secondly, the rest of the areas which 
were mostly ruled by the hill rajas and randas. People of the latter 
areas were thus under the double yoke. Politico-administrative 
system of these hill states makes an intersting study. Though there 
were many differences in these states, the general principles of 
administration were, however, common to most of the states because 
of their long chequered common history of continuous warfare and 
interventions by the empire builders of north India right from the 
Mauryan times to the coming of the Britishers. Some of the common 
features of adimistration of these hill states may be discussed as 
follows: 

1. Rajas and Ranas of these hill states and thakuraies'* had 
autonomy in general administration within the norms fixed by the 
British Government. These states and thakurdaies were small in size 
and did not have a sophisticated administrative system. The 
interaction between the rulers and their subjects was at a more 
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intimate and personal level. People though very simple and docile 
could easily approach the rulers when required. 

2. Rajas were the supreme masters of the states. This is clear from 
the Mandi State Gazetteer: 


The authority of the Rajas was of a three- fold nature—religious, feudal 
and personal. He was the head of the State religion , venerated as divine, 
either in his own right or as vice-regent of the national god; he was su- 
preme and sole owner of the soil, the fountain from which issued the right 
of the cultivator to a share of the produce; and he was the ruler and the 
master of his subjects who owned him personal allegiance and service. . . 
The divinity of kingship, however it arose appears to have been recognised 
form very early times in the Himalayas, and is one source of intimate 
connection between the State and religion, which has always obtained. 
Occasionally, as in the case of the Keonthal state, the Raja is indentified 
with and worshipped as the national deity, but the more common rela- 
tionship makes the god the rightful ruler and the chief as his vice-regent, 

. and in others, as in Mandi and Kulu, the Raja renounces his sover- 
eignty in favour of the god, but whatever the tradition may be, the theoc- 
racy is clearly apparent, and is usually recognised in some outward form." 


3. As for land administration is concerned, the bigger states like 
Chamba and Mandi were divided into different administrative units 
known as the wazarats. Each wazarat was under an overall charge of 
a wazir who was assisted by other officers. A wazarat was further 
divided into various parganas. Every pargana was under a kotwal 
who was assisted by a mehta. The pargana kotwal summoned and 
led the villagers and land owners for military services. Jinsaali was 
incharge of the military stores of a pargana. In some cases a pragana 
was under an overall charge of a char or cheta, who had executive, 
judicial and revenue powers. 

Under the feudal system peculiar to the hills, each principality 
formed a separate and independent piece of property of which the 
Raja was the sole proprietor and fountain of all the rights regarding 
land and other powers. All other people living on the soil were his 
subjects and servants and held their land under obligation of military 
and other feudal services to particular conventions. In sucha polity 
the theory of the land was, that each Raja was the landlord of the 
whole of his Raj."* The Kangra Settlement Report by J. Lyall further 
tells us that 


The waste lands, great or small, were the Raja’s waste: the arable lands 
were made up of the separate holdings of the tenants. The rent due from 
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the holder of each field was payable direct to the Raja, unless he remitted 
it as an act of favor to the holder, or assigned it in jagir to a third party in 
lieu of pay, or as a subsistance allowance. So also the grazing fees due 
from the owner of each herd or flock were payable to the Raja, and these 
were rarely or never assigned to any jagirdar. The agents who collected 
these rents and dues, from the Wazir down to the village headman, were 
the Raja’s servants, appointed and paid directly by himself. Every such 
interest in land, whether the right to cultivate certain fields, to graze exclu- 
sively certain plots of waste, work a water-mill, set a net to catch game or 
hawks on a mountain, or to put a fish weir in a stream, was direct of the 
Raja as a separate holding of tenancy. The incumbent or tenant at most 
called his interest as a ‘warisi’ or inheritance not a ‘malki ’ or lordship. 

The artizans and other non-agriculturists, residents in villages held their 
‘lahri basi’ , or garden plots, of the Raja, not of their village employers and 
customers, and paid their cesses and were bound to service to him only. 
They were not the only class bound service: the regular landholders were 
all liable to be pressed into service of some kind, military or menial. The 
Rajas kept a tight hold over the wastes: certain portions of forests were 
kept as ‘rakh’ or shooting preserves and trees: whether in forests or open 
waste, could not be felled except without the Raja’s permission. No new 
field could be formed out of the waste without a patta or grant from the 
Raja."5 

4. The whole of administration was carried on by the Raja with 
the help of wazirs who were generally illitrate persons. However, 
some states utilised the services of some qualified, experienced and 
retired administrators who did a lot for the improvement of 
administration in the states. ‘The officers under the wazir bore 
different titles. The collection of revenues was entrusted to a special 
revenue officer for the whole states, who in Chamba was called 
Thare da Mahta and through him the revenue demand was paid by 
the district officials and credited in the treasury. The military 
accounts were in charge of an officer bearing the title of Bakshi or 
paymaster, who was also responsible for the internal administration 
of the forces. Thjs title was till recently borne by the Chief Revenue 
Officer, but has now fallen into abeyance.’ 

The material resources of the hill states were always limited, and 
probably a few of them had an annual revenue of more than six 
lakhs of rupees; many of the smaller ones must have much less. 
Chamba is said to have had four lakhs in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, Kangra, however, was an exception, for according to 
Moorcroft, when at the zenith of its power under Raja Sansar 
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Chand in the late half of the eighteenth century, the revenue was 35 
lakhs. However, it must be borne in mind that money was much 
more valuable than now, food and other commodities being so cheap, 
and also that feudal service must have relieved that states of heavy 
expenditure, especially in time of war. We must, therefore, conclude 
that though the standard of living was much lower than now, the 
material resources of the states were probably greater than at the 
present time." 

5. The judicial administration too was very simple. “The Raja was 
the fountain head of the justice in his state, and in all cases of appeal 
lay to him and his decision was final. The only other judicial tribunal 
was that of the wazir, but a subordinate officer, called Thare-da- 
Kotwal, had limited powers for the disposal of petty cases in the 
capital discharging very similar duties to those of the Chief Constable. 
In the parganas or the administrative sub-divisions, the district 
officials dealt with petty cases locally with fine and imprisonment, 
there being a lock-up in each kothi as the headquarter of each pargana 
is called.” 

The people were by and large very honest and god-fearing. They 
used to believe that if they do not return the borrowed money, they 
would have to pay ten times in their next birth or may take next birth 
as donkeys and mules to carry load for the person from whom they 
borrowed the money. The Raja had full knowledge and control over 
the officials, so the corruption is unthought of. Crimes too were very 
rare. Punishments were examplary. Mohan was, for example, hanged 
publically on the charge of the murder on the bank of the river Satluj 
during the reign of Raja Bajay Chand of Bilaspur. 

As discussed earlier about the concept of divinity of kingship, a 
form of oath common in Mandi and throughout the hills may be 
mentioned. ‘This is the Raja-ki-darohi, disobedience to which is 
regarded as treason. The Rajas frequently had to resort to it as a 
means of constraining the actions of their subjects, and it is still 
employed both for official and private purposes. When pronounced 
publicaly it provides a simple means of ensuring obedience to 
executive orders, and so certain village officers are invested with 
authority to use it.’”” 

6. Health care was looked after by the Vaids who had the 
knowledge of Ayurveda. But many quacks, and tantriks were also 
in the field. Some states, however, employed qualified doctors and 
had a well administered health care system. 
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7. Because of limited resources there were only a few public works 
projects worth the name. However, people would themselves 
maintain their roads, village-paths, pagdandis (shortcuts) and water 
resources. However, some philanthropists would liberally pay for 
the construction of wells and bowlies. Local people would always 
eagerly maintain their water resources. The Raja would also give 
every possible help to the people in this regard. Sacrifice by the Rani 
of Chamba is a glorious example in this regard. 

8. Social welfare was also looked after by the conscientious people. 
Philanthropists would help the people at the time of need. The Rajas, 
if approached, would also help the people because of their 
paternalistic attitude. 

9. Educational administration too was very simple. Brahmans 
and priests would impart education to the students in their home or 
in some rooms of the temples. The Rajas had set up some primary 
schools also. There were only three colleges in Himachal Pradesh at 
that time namely at Dharamshala, Shimla and Mandi. There were 
High schools at Chamba, Bilaspur and Nahan. Formal technical 
education was totally missing. So the human resource development, 
as we understand it today, was not looked after properly. 

In nutshell, the aministration in the hill states was very simple, 
centred only on one man, i.e. Raja or Rana and, thus, at times 
whimsical. Some able and efficient Rajas, however, used to do a lot 
for the well-being of their subjects. 


POST-INDEPENDENCE SCENARIO 


Himachal Pradesh was formed by integrating thirty hill states into a 
centrally administered area on 15 April 1948 with headquarters at 
Shimla. The territory was headed by a Chief Commissioner and his 
deputy. Both of them belonged to the Indian Civil Service. On 30 
September 1948 an Advisory Council, consisting of three represent- 
atives of the people was formed to advise the Chief Commissioner in 
the discharge of his administrative work. The recommendations of 
the Council were informative and their advice was seldom imple- 
mented. Asa result, they resigned in disgust. The Chief Commissioner 
had under him one Finance Secretary, one Assistant Secretary 
(General), one Assistant Secretary (Home and Revenue) and one 
Registrar at the secretariat level. The first uphill task undertaken by 
the administration was the integration and re-organisation of the 
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services drawn from the erstwhile princely states, as Goverdhan 
Singh puts it: ‘This problem was not only of unification of the services, 
but also of introducing a uniform pattern of work and improving its 
standard.To start with only Chief Commissioner and the Deputy 
Chief Commissioner were from the Indian Civil Services and about 
half a dozen of officers were taken from the Panjab Civil Service, 
whereas others were inherited from the integrated states and filled 
into the administrative set-up. The result was that instead of 
improving the tone of administration, the time of the senior officers 
mostly consumed in dealing with the representation from officials 
regarding their service matters.’”” 

In 1951, Himachal Pradesh was made a ‘C’ state. Lieutenant 
Governor was made executive head of the state. A thirty-six member 
Legislative Assembly was consitituted. Three-member strong popular 
ministry under the Chief Ministership of Dr. Yashwant Singh Parmar, 
was sworn in on 24 March 1952. Pandit Padam Dev and Pandit 
Gauri Prashad were other two ministers. In 1954, the Department of 
Public Relations was created to establish a link between the 
Government and the people. On 1 July 1954, the part C state of 
Bilaspur was also merged with Himachal Pradesh. As a result of 
this merger, the problem of integration of two different sets of services 
arose again. 

On 1 November 1956, the wheels of democracy took a back turn 
in this Pradesh and it was made a Union Territory under an 
Administrator with the designation of a Lieutenant Governor. An 
unbearable period of travails again began for Himachalis who had 
no say in the running of their affairs.2! Thus, the Government of 
India passed Government of Union Territories Act, 1963. After the 
passage of this Act, the Himachal Territorial Council was converted 
into a Legislative Assembly and a popular ministry headed by Dr. 
Y.S. Parmar was sworn in on 1 July 1963. There were two sets of 
services, one of the administration and the other that of the Territorial 
Council during 1956 and 1963. 

On 1 November 1966, the hilly areas of Panjab, Kangra, Kullu, 
Shimla, Lahaul and Spiti, the sub-division of Nalagarh (Ambala 
district), parts of Una tehsil (Hoshiarpur district) and Dalhousie 
and Bakloh (Gurdaspur district) were merged with Himachal 
Pradesh. About 8% of the entire staff of the Panjab Government was 
allocated to Himachal Pradesh. Thus, again the problem of integr- 
ation and re-organisation of the services was confronted. On 25 
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January 1971, full-fledged statehood was achieved and with this 
the state got its own IAS cadre, and state administrative service 
called Himachal Administrative Service (HAS). This led to the fifth 
re-organisation of services within a period of twenty-three years of 
its existence. Such continuous additions in the services and their 
frequent re-organisations resulted into immense inflation in their 
numbers. With fullfledged statehood, Himachal Pradesh got its own 
High Court and Public Service Commission in 1971. H.P. Institute of 
Public Administration at Fairlawn, Shimla also started functioning 
on I January 1974 to impart training to the state officers. 

Himachal Pradesh was divided into four districts, namely 
Chamba, Mandi, Sirmaur and Mahasu after the merger of thirty 
princely states in 1948. On 1 July 1954 with the merge of C state of 
Bilaspur, fifth district was added to it. On 1 May 1960 another district 
known as Kinnaur was created by allocating Chini tehsil, and 
fourteen villages from Rampur tehsil to the newly formed district. In 
1966, when the hill areas of Panjab were integrated with Himachal 
Pradesh, four districts namely Kangra, Kullu, Shimla, and Lahaul 
and Spiti were added to it. On 29 August 1972 the whole of the 
Pradesh was again recoganised into following twelve districts: 
Bilaspur, Chamba, Hamirpur, Kangra, Kinnaur, Kullu, Lahaul and 
Spiti, Mandi, Shimla, Sirmaur, Solan, and Una. These districts have 
been further divided into tehsils and development blocks. 
Administration has been organised on the modern principles of 
Government departments, boards, public sector undertaking and 
co-operative societies. 

Himachal Pradesh has, thus, taken rapid strides from a primitive 
feudalistic society to a vribrating progressive democracy and 
developing economy. Still we find, what W.G. Riggs has called the 
prismatic society in Himachal Pradesh, where there is much of 
overlapping as the same functions are being performed by different 
structures. For example, at the time of need people approach their 
local devata as well different government departments. Government 
agencies have still to seek the permission of local devata for under- 
taking some projects. Without the permission of local gods or 
goddesses they cannot execute the projects in hand. For example, 
Thakur Ram Lal, the then Chief Minister of Himachal Pradesh wanted 
to construct airport near Theog in Shimla district but the goddess of 
the village Kanaga did not permit. As a result of which the idea of 
constructing the airport had to be dropped. Similarly the project of 
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developing a lake as a tourist place in Karyali village of Sunni tehsil 
in Shimla district could not be executed in as much as the goddess of 
the village refused the permission. Tensions between the traditional 
theocratic system and the modern administrative system have also 
been observed. In the last Dussehra festival at Kullu some of the 
local gods and goddesses were not given due respect as a result of 
which they got annoyed with the district administration. This has 
happened many a time in Shivratri fair at Mandi also. Anyway, 
there is a need for reconciliation between the traditional and modern 
systems. Modern administrative system has to understand the 
traditional values, motivations and aspirations of the people. All 
this needs a further deeper probe to which the present paper has 
made only a few sketchy observations. 
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Himachal Pradesh: A Demographic 
Analysis 
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Demography is a scientific study of population. Its methods are 
systematic and objective leading to statistical analysis of data 
obtained from various sources. Primarily, it measures the size, 
distribution and growth of number of people, the changes occurring 
therein and the factors such as births, deaths, migration, etc. 
determing such changes. In fact it interacts with socio-economic- 
cultural and biological aspects of people. Broadly, the demographic 
analysis covers population size, mortality, life tables, mortality 
trends, fertility, relationship of fertility with morality, marriage and 
family formation and socio-economic environment. 

There are three major sources of demographic data, viz. the 
census, registration of vital events and social surveys. The first two 
were initiated in India during the second half of the nineteenth 
century. The social surveys by government and NGOs particularly 
after independence have contributed largely to demographic 
analysis in the field of economic growth and social change. It was 
in 1881 when the first regular All India Census was conducted. 
Since then it has been organized without any break, every tenth 
year. It covered the territory of British India and the native states. 
There have been changes in the methods of enumeration almost in 
every census. But major changes were made in 1941 census. One, 
night enumeration was dispensed with and period of enumeration 
operation extended, besides succeeding census have almost 
followed the same procedure. The 1951 census ascertained the 
economic dependents and non-earning dependents. Self supporting 
persons were further classifed into employers, employees and 
independent workers. The practice of giving data in different tables 
separately for rural and urban areas was also started in 1951. It 
also extended the scope of tables and named them as Primary 
Census Abstracts and status of each person classifying it into three 
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categories of self-supporting persons, earning also carried down 
the tabulation to sub-district level. 

The 1961 census effected more improvements in data collection 
and modified focus to some reasonable extent. It switched over the 
focus of enquiry from income or means of subsistence to ‘work’ or 
‘economically gainful activity’, and classified the population into 
‘workers’ and ‘non-workers’. Detailed .information was obtained 
about industry, occupation, employment status, etc. Publication of 
327 district census handbooks and 539 village monographs was an 
ambitious programme. 

The village monographs are the well documented socio- 
economic and cultural profiles of the villages. 35 such monographs 
were prepared for a selected member of villages in Himachal 
Pradesh. These are now proposed to be updated. The information 
and data analyse the demographic situation at a point of time, i.e. 
between the two consecutive censuses. But the events occurring 
during the ten years between the two censuses need to be observed 
and recorded continuously. The vital events, viz. births, deaths, 
still births, marriages and adoptions which are the reasons for 
natural increase or decrease in population are recorded under this 
scheme, i.e. registration of births and deaths in the states. The 
Sample Registration Scheme (SRS) started in 1965 is important 
source of demographic analysis and research. The social surveys 
focus on specific topics and problems. 

The National Sample Survey (NSS), a government organisation, 
conducts surveys and research on continuous basis for improving 
the quality of survey data and data-processing methods. The city 
surveys sponsored by Research Programmes Committee of the 
Planning Commission was undertaken in early fifties to study the 
phenomenon of urban migration resulting in the rapid growth of 
cities. This was needed in preparing the Second Five Year Plan. 
But the data and results were not ready in time. The third group of 
social surveys consists of organisations, central/state governments 
incharge of health and family welfare programmes besides NGOs 
which have grown now in uncontrolled manner. These organis- 
ations focus attention on fertility and family planning, family habits 
and their attitudes to family size and contraceptives. Of the three 
sources of demographic data, census is the most reliable and 
universally acknowledged. The census 2001, conducted from 9 to 
28 February 2001 throughout the country has been the largest 
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administrative exercise so far. The census in Jammu and Kashmir 
and the snowbound areas of Himachal Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh 
has already been conducted in September /October 2000. Census 
2001, called the millennium census and first of the twenty-first 
century is the 14th census and 6th after independence. It has 
introduced a few new things, viz. age at marriage of males also. 
Earlier the age at marriage was asked only from females. The 
households have been asked to provide information on possession 
of radio, television, car, phones, mode of transport from living place 
to working place, etc. This has been done to give wide spectrum, to 
traditionally designed questions on socio-economic and cultural 
aspects of population. Thus, the census is not merely a head-count 
exercise but provides a definite information on the socio-economic 
and cultural aspects of a society. 


POLITICO-PHYSICAL ENTITY OF HIMACHAL PRADESH 


It is necessary to know in which administrative units the population 
live and grow. Only then the spatial distribution of population can 
be ascertained. It is a pre-requisite of population study to ascertain 
the physical boundaries, area, administrative unit from lowest to 
highest, before embarking on knowing the history, population size, 
its growth, density, sex ratio and socio-economic and cultural 
aspects of population. 

Himachal Pradesh is located on the extreme north of the country 
touching the international boundary with China (Tibet). It lies 
between 30° 22’ 40”—33° 12' 40" N latitudes and 75° 47' 55" —79° 04' 
22" E longitudes. It shares its boundary in the north with Jammu 
and Kashmir, in the south with Uttaranchal and Haryana and in 
the west with the Punjab. The major area of the state is cold. Its 
tribal belt remains cut off from the rest of the state due to heavy 
snowfall for two to five months in a year. Himachal Pradesh was 
constituted on 15 April 1948 by merging some portion the Punjab 
Hill States (except Nalagarh), native states of Sirmaur, Chamba 
and Suket. Mandi was merged on 1 May 1948. At this time 
Himachal had four districts, viz. Chamba, Mandi, Mahasu and 
Sirmaur. The 30 princely states comprised in these four districts 
which had an area of 10,600 square miles. As a result of operation 
of the Provinces and States (Absorption of Enclaves) Order,1950, 
the two small portions of Himachal consisting of Rampur Vanka 
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and Kotah villages lying between Simla and Bharauli were 
surrendered to then Patiala and East Punjab States Union (PEPSU). 
One village from Pepsu and seven villages from the Nalagarh State 
were surrendered to Himachal Pradesh. Solan Cantonment, 
Kotkhai and Kotgarh of East Punjab were ceded to Himachal which 
formed part of Mahasu district. Two villages, viz. Sansog and 
Bhattar of Chakrata tahsil, district Dehradun (now Uttaranchal). 
were also given to Himachal to form part of Mahasu district. 

Bilaspur, part C state was merged in Himachal on 1 July 1954 
consequent to the Himachal Pradesh and Bilaspur(New State Act, 
1954) thus raising the number of districts to five. The total area of 
Himachal Pradesh in 1961 was 28,192 square kms., having 6 
districts, 13 towns ,10,438 inhabited villages, 23 tahsils, 5 sub-tahsils 
and 3 sub-divisions of Kinnaur district (formed on 1 May 1960 by 
excluding entire Chini tahsil and 14 villages of Rampur tahsil of 
Mahasu district). 

1966 was an important land mark in the history of the state. As 
a result of The Reorganisation of Punjab State Act,1966 Kangra, 
Kullu, Lahaul and Spiti and Shimla districts (area : 27,263 sq. kms.) 
were transferred to Himachal Pradesh, thus raising the number of 
districts to 10 as against 6 in 1961, and tahsils/subtahsils to 53 as 
against 31 in 1961. Three towns of Gurdaspur district of Punjab, 
viz. Dalhousie (M.C.), Dalhousie Cantt. and Bakloh were 
transferred to Himachal Pradesh which formed part of Bhatiat tahsil 
of Chamba district. The total area of the state increased to 55,673 
sq. kms. There was no change in total area of the state after 1966. 
Himachal Pradesh was granted the status of full state on 25 January 
1971. Prior to this, it was a Union Territory. However, administra- 
tive units within the state kept on changing raising the number of 
districts to 12 in 1981 and tahsils/sub-tahsils to 73. Mahasu district 
which was renamed Shimla, lost its identity in 1981. Hamirpur, 
Una and Solan were formed as new districts in 1972. The area of 
the state and the number of districts remained the same, i.e. 12 in 
1991, but the number of tahsils/sub-tahsils increased to 103, and 
that of inhabited villages to 16,997. The geographical area of the 
state constitutes only 1.69% of the total area of the country and 
ranks 14th amongst states and union territories. Lahaul and Spiti 
is the largest district, constituting 24% of the total area of the state, 
and Hamirpur is the smallest district. 

There were 11 statutory towns in 1951 in Himachal Pradesh. 
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This number increased to 13 in 1961 (the two new towns were 
Narkanda and Sri Naina Deviji). The number of towns further 
increased to 35 in 1971, and 46 in 1981. There were 58 towns in 
1991. Shimla is the only town classified as class I town (having 
population of one lakh and above). Prior to 1991 it was classified as 
class II town. All other towns are from class III to class VI towns. 
Shimla town constitutes 24.6 per cent of urban population of the 
state. There were 11,133 inhabited villages in 1951 and 11,797 in 
1961. The number increased to 16,916 in 1971 and decreased to 
16,807 in 1981. There were 16,997 villages in 1991. Majority of these 
villages have population less than 200 each. 


Population Growth 


The population of the state increased from 9,83,367 in 1951 to 
13,51,144 in 1961; 34,60,434 in 1971, to 42,80,815 in 1981, and 
51,70,877 in 1991. The urban population continued to show upward 
trend from 6.99% in 1971 to 8.69% in 1991 when there was no change 
in the total area of the state. The decade from 1981 to 1991 showed 
increase of 1.08% in the urban population. The decadal increase 
was less than the national decadal growth in population. The 
decadal growth of the country has been 24.80% (1961-71), 24.66% 
(1971-81) and 23.50% (1981-91). The population of the state has 
been 0.31 of the population of India in 1961; 0.63% in 1971; 0.64% in 
1981 and 0.61% in 1991. Among the districts Chamba, Kangra, 
Bilaspur, Mandi, Kullu, Solan, Sirmaur have shown higher growth 
rates in 1971-81 decades, whereas, Chamba, Kullu and Solan 
continued to indicate higher growth rate during 1981-91 decade. 
However, other districts showed decrease in growth rate. The 
district of Kangra and Hamirpur showed highest growth of rural 
population during 1971-81 decade, however, they showed signs of 
decline in the decade that followed. 


Sex, Age Structure and Dependency Ratio 


Classification of population by age is demographically significant 
as it determines the population of working population to the non- 
working population. It also helps in knowing the dependency load 
(population in the age groups from 0.5 and 79 and above) and future 
trends in population growth. The age structure is shown by 
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pyramid which is formed age groups such as 0-4, i.e. children under 
working age, 15-59 working age group, 15-44 reproductive age 
group of females, above 60 and 80 years, i.e. very old which is the 
lowest proportion of the population. The percentage of persons in 
these age groups of age structure is better in the state than the 
national average. The census 1991 recorded 11.53% infants, 24.02% 
boys and girls and 34.28% old age population in the state. Almost 
all categories mentioned above indicate male bias except young 
age group. The highest proportion of infants is in Chamba district 
(13.22%), lowest in Lahaul and Spiti (9.83%). The proportion of boys 
in all the districts is more than girls. Males outnumber females in 
Chamba, Kullu, Lahaul and Spiti, Shimla, Sirmaur and Kinnaur 
districts. Female population is more than the male in the districts 
of Kangra, Hamirpur, Bilaspur, Una and Mandi particularly due 
to the reasons that men-folk migrate to other areas in search of 
employment and also join in defence/para-defence forces. The 
proportion of infants, boys and girls has shown declining trend 
during the last decade (1981-91), resulting in an overall decrease 
of 4.04% in population in these two categories mainly due to 
adoption of small family norm. The provision of better health care 
services and health awareness has shown increasing proportion in 
the younger, middle and old persons age groups. Sizeable portion 
of population in the age group of 0-14, above 60 years and 
unemployed, not engaged in gainful employment and due to other 
reasons such as pressure on agricultural land (in the age group of 
15.59 years) is considered as dependent population. This 
dependency ratio in the state is 780 persons per thousand. 


Housing and Amenities 


On the total houses in the state in 1971, 72.09% were used as 
residences and this rose to 50.35% houses being used for various 
non-residential purpose such as shops, business houses, hotels, 
restaurants, places of worship etc. in 1991. Number of houses also 
increased to accommodate increasing population. The construction 
of houses in rural and urban areas have considerably increased 
during the past three decades partly due to sufficient supply of 
cement, increase in per capita surplus for construction of houses, 
social change and socio-economic-cultural environment. 

The number of pacca houses exceeds the number of kacha houses 
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in the state. Hamirpur and Kangra districts had the largest number 
of kacha houses whereas Kinnaur and Kullu districts had the 
highest number of pacca houses (1991). 43.94% of total house-holds 
were living in pacca houses in 1981 which increased to 53.03% in 
1991. There were only 5.99% households living in kacha houses 
which is far less than the national average of 27.44% (1991). The 
scenario in rural areas has also undergone sea change so far kacha- 
pacca houses are concerned. Only 11.66% (1981) and 6.39% (1991) 
rural households were living in kacha houses the remaining in pacca 
or semi-pacca houses. This is far better than the national average, 
i.e. 40.55% (1981) and 33.76% (1991) respectively. There are more 
than 30% of occupied residential households who were the owners 
(1991) which is higher than the national average. 

The number of occupied residential houses and households 
increased respectively from 6,25,512 and 6,54,157 in 1971 to 7,71,573 
and 7,83,798 in 1981 to 9,59,453 and 9,69,018 in 1991. This indicates 
that the occupied houses being used for non-residential purpose 
has increased considerably during the past two decades. 39.56% of 
the rural and 89.56% urban households had an access to safe 
drinking water. The percentage increased respectively to 77.34% 
and 91.93% in 1991. These percentages are higher then the national 
average for 1981 and 1991. This percentage also improved in respect 
of households belonging to Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 
51.08% of rural and 89.36% urban households had the electricity 
as source of light in the houses in 1981. This percentage increased 
respectively to 85.85% and 96.24% in 1991 which is also better than 
the national average. The use of flush latrines in the rural areas has 
not been satisfactory over the past decades despite the availability 
of several central/state schemes. The SC/ST households without 
these basic amenities (safe drinking water, electricity and toilets) 
are 7.70% and 9.73% respectively (1991). Majority of these 
households are in rural areas. Wood has been the major source of 
cooking fuel (82.30%) whereas the use of kerosene is limited to 
9.29%. 


Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribe 


Articles 341 and 342 of the constitution of India provide for notifying 
group or part thereof of communities as scheduled caste or tribe 
within the Indian Union by the President of India. Accordingly, 
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the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes (Modification) Order 
came into force in October 1956. There arose a need to amend the 
Order following the Reorganisation of Punjab in 1966 to remove 
the area restriction and the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
(Amendment Order) Act, 1976 came into force, in pursuance to 
this 56 scheduled castes and 8 scheduled tribes have been notified 
by a Presidential Order. However, Gujjars of merged areas have 
not yet been declared as scheduled tribes at par with the Gujjars of 
old Himachal. The Gujjars of merged areas are declared as O.B.C. 


SCs/STs, (1961-1991) 


India er 


Percentage of total population Percentage of total population 
Year SCs STs SCs STs 
1961 14.67 6.86 Dat 8.01 
1971 14.60 6.94 22.24 4.09 
1981 15.81 7.83 24.62 4.61 


1991 16.48 8.08 25.34 4.22 


The SCs population of the state was 1.01%(1981) of the total SC 
population of the country. It reduced to 0.96%(1991). The ST 
population also reduced from 0.38% in 1981 to 0.34% in 1991. The 
percentage of Sc/ST population reduced in the state almost by half 
in 1971 as compared to 1961. The main reason has been the inclusion 
of Lahaul and Spiti district in Himachal Pradesh in 1966. This 
district is large in area and forms about 24% of the total geographical 
area of the state and the density of population per sq km is only 2 
persons. The Scheduled area increased much more than the 
proportion of increase in population of SCs and STs. 

The decadal growth of SC population at national level during 
1981-91 was 30.99% and ST population 25.67%. The growth of non- 
SC/ST during the same period was 22.11%. In Himachal Pradesh, 
the growth SC, ST and non-SC/ST during the same period was 
24.32%, 10.69% and 20.22% respectively. It was 36.95% to total 
population during 1971-81 decade. The decadal growth rate in 
respect of SCs in the state has been higher than the state and national 
averages. Himachal Pradesh has been put in group three along 
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with Karnataka, Sikkim, Goa and Tamil Nadu for the growth rate 
during the decade 1981-91 where growth of SC population has been 
highest followed by non-SC/ST population and ST population. 
Solan and Sirmaur districts recorded highest growth rates in respect 
of SCs during 1971-81 decade, i.e. 31.78% and 30.02% respectively. 
These two districts continued to show highest growth rates of SCs 
during 1981-91 decade. Sex ratio of SCs has been lower than STs 
and non-SC/ST population during the same decade. Himachal was 
the solitary case during this decade where highest sex ratio was 
recorded amongst STs followed by non-SC/ST population and SC 
population. SCs and STs are more in rural areas than in urban areas 
mainly due to socio-economic reasons. The mobility of SC popula- 
tion from rural to urban in the state is very low. The SC/ST 
population living in rural areas during 1981-91 decade is shown in 
the table below: 


India (rural-urban percentage) H.P. (rural-urban percentage) 


1981 1991 1981 1991 
SC ST SC ST SC ST SC ST 


Rural 17.41 9.63 18.40 9.95 25.22 4.91 25.99 4.51 
Urban 10.68 2.04 12.03 2.30 17.34 0.96 18.47 1,21 


The non-SC/ST population was 80.32% in urban areas and 
69.50% in rural areas during this decade. Districts of Kangra, 
Hamirpur and Bilaspur had the highest percentage of SC 
population living in rural areas during 1971-81 decade. Kangra, 
Kullu and Bilaspur districts showed highest percentage of SC 
population living in rural areas during 1981-91 decade. District 
Chamba continued to be having the highest number of tribal 
population for the decades 1971-81 and 1981-91 respectively. 

Literacy among SC/ST population has increasedduring the last 
two decades. 


Percentage to total Population 


1971 1981 1991 
SCs 18.82 31.50 53.20 
STs 15.89 25.93 47.74 


E.P. 31.96 42.48 63.86 
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Female literacy among SCs have improved considerably from 
9.74% in 1971 to 20.63% in 1981 and 25.34% in 1991. 


Migration 


Human population has always been mobile. Since time immem- 
orial, man has moved from one place to another in search of food 
and self protection. The mobility has been increasing manifold over 
a period of time due to various reasons. The mobile habit, i.e. 
moving from one place of residence in a particular geographic unit 
to another is called migration. This spatial mobility has been 
important component of population study. Migration is the major 
factor in changing the size and structure of the population besides 
assessing the dynamics of population needed in the context of 
planning and development at micro-macro levels. 

A migrant is a person who has changed his usual place of 
residence from one area to another but not within a town, city or 
village. A commuter is a person who moves from one place to 
another temporarily but comes back to the place of residence and 
thus does not change the place of residence. Commuters and 
migrants together are termed as ‘movers’ or ‘mobile population’. 
The area from which a move is made is the ‘area of origin’. The 
area in which a move terminates is the ‘area of destination’. Move 
is an ‘outmigration’ with respect of the area of origin and ‘in- 
migration’ with respect to the area of destination. In other words, 
every migrant is an ‘outmigrant’ from where he moves and ‘in- 
migrant’ where he arrives. An in-migrant is to be distinguished 
from immigrant who is an international migrant entering the area 
from outside the country. Similarly an out-migrant is to be 
distinguished from emigrant who is an international migrant 
departing to another country. The movement of population is 
mainly studied in out-migration and in-migration perspective. 

Migrants are classified, according to census of India, on the basis 
of place of birth (POB) and place of last residence if the place of 
birth in which he is enumerated during the census is another than 
his place of last residence. In a nut shell, the migration may be 
internal or external (international). A person who moves within 
the country is an internal migrant. A person who moves from one 
country to another is an international migrant. Internal migration 
(both in and out-migration) is small in India. However, males 
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dominate amongst immigrants as well as outmigrants. Whereas 
the number of immigrants increased prior to 1971, however, it 
showed decrease during 1971-81 decade, and then marginal 
increase in 1991. Rural to rural flow of population has also been 
observed significantly during 1971-81 and 1981-91 decades. It has 
increased in all states and union territories. Urbanisation has been 
important aspect of population dynamics for the last several 
decades. 

Internal migration (both in and out-migration) is small in India, 
However, males dominate amongst immigrants as well as 
outmigrants. It is also important to know as to why people migrate? 
Economic factor has been strong reason in the past which still 
continues to be so. People migrate to have better living. The weaker 
groups migrate to escape annihilation; for instance rural poor in 
Bihar or elsewhere migrate to urban or rural areas within or outside 
the state in search of livelihood or escape from the deteriorating 
law and order situation. Similarly, the people migrate due to politi- 
cal or religious reasons as in Kashmir or during partition of the 
country. Large number of people also seek migration from develop- 
ing to developed countries. Migration of females within district is 
mostly due to marriage. Otherwise the inter-district, intra-district, 
inter-state and rural to urban migration is dominantly based on 
economic reason, and males outnumber females in total migration. 
Other reasons of migration recorded during the census and surveys 
are education, industrialisation, natural calamities, and social 
conflicts. 

The migration of all types in Himachal Pradesh has been not 
very high. The decade 1951-61 witnessed in-migrants due to process 
of rehabilitation of refugees from West Pakistan following partition. 
Shimla and its surrounding towns and villages were affected by 
this process. The shifting of offices of the Punjab government to 
Shimla also influenced and caused some migration from nearby 
towns/villages. The decade 1961-71 was the significant decade as 
the area and population size of the state almost doubled as a result 
of re-organisation of Punjab in 1966. Migration also took place 
during this period. 

The phenomenon of migration has been all time accelerated 
during the last three decades. According to study conducted by 
Registrar General and Census Commissioner, India there were 
4,03,697 (1971) and 5,11,394 (1981) migrants in the state (both in- 
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migrants and out-migrants). Out of this male in-migrants were 24.59 
per cent and females 20.10 per cent in 1971 and 24.02 per cent, 
21.20 per cent in 1981 respectively. The number of out-migrants 
was 31.79 per cent, 23.52 per cent in 1971 and 27.89 per cent, 26.89 
per cent in 1981 respectively. This little analysis indicates that more 
men migrated from one place to another than the women. The 
migration within the district in respect of females has been more 
than 60 per cent. This is mainly due to marriage. The inter-district 
migration cause by socio-economic factors like the growth of 
industries, agricultural, horticultural development and urabanis- 
ation has been about 33 per cent of the total migration during 1971- 
81 decade. This percentage is higher than the national average 
which was 21.32 per cent (1971) and 24.48 per cent (1981) of the 
total migration. Another important feature of the incidence of 
migration in Himachal has been the increased migration from urban 
to rural areas particularly during the last two decades. This was 
noticed in the peripheries of towns which were rural areas but 
developing as urban areas. Most of these areas now form the part 
of statutory towns or have developed into areas having urban 
characteristics. Such peripheries of towns are around Shimla, Solan, 
Manali, Kullu, Dalhousie, district headquarters and many other 
small towns. 

The Registration General and Census Commissioner, India have 
sponsored departmental officers to attend research programme in 
the East-West Population Institute, Honolulu, Hawaii, USA in 1989 
to study the patterns of internal mobility in Himachal Pradesh by 
distance, area and sex. The focus in view was to determine the 
need for new road projects and improvements in the communic- 
ation systems and also to provide information which might be 
useful input to the planning of industrialisation and urbanisation 
policies. This collaborative study concluded that urbanisation in 
Himachal Pradesh is low as compared with other states. Female 
migration is higher than male migration. Males move longer 
distance for employment and higher education. The pattern of 
internal mobility is different than that of India and the neighbouring 
states because of unique topography and predominantly rural 
character of the population. There are a number of hydel projects, 
roads and bridges works in tribal and rural areas where number of 
skilled workers and casual labourers from urban areas are deploy- 
ed. The state is an apple state and grow a huge quantity of seed 
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potatoes. Many urban based persons have become orchardists. They 
move to their orchards to supervise the crop and deploy much 
horticulture labour from outside the state. 


Density 


Density of population per square km was 51 persons in 1961. It 
was 62 in 1971 (58 rural and 1554 urban) and 77 in 1981 (71 rural 
and 1537 urban). It increased to 93 in 1991 (58 rural and 1665 urban). 
The district Hamirpur topped in density (1991). The district of 
Lahaul and Spiti continued to be lowest in density of population, 
i.e. 2 persons per sq km. 


Sex Ratio 


The sex ratio is seen as a number of females per thousand males. 
There has been a decreasing sex-ratio in India, before and after 
independence. The census figures show not only that the females 
and males are unequal in numbers but also that the magnitude of 
this inequality is also different in different parts of the country. 
The sex ratio in India was 941 (1961), 930 (1971) 934 (1984), 927 
(1991). There is a deficit of 73 women per thousand men at present. 
There are several socio-economic, cultural and health related 
explanations for this deficit. Low status given to women, low female 
literacy, high child and mother mortality, dowry, prejudices and 
biases are some important factors contributing to male-female 
inequality in numbers. This inequality has been conspicuously 
absent in Himachal Pradesh. The sex ratio in the state has improved 
since 1951. It was 915 (1951), 923 (1961), 958 (1971) 973 (1981) and 
976 (1991). The sex ratio has been above national average from 1971 
to 1991. 


Literacy 


The literacy is worked by the proportion of literates to total 
population (excluding age group 0-6 years). It is known as effective 
literacy rate. Literacy in India is 52.21 % (1991). Himachal Pradesh 
had a literacy rate of 31.96% in 1971, 51.18% in 1981 and 63.86% in 
1991. Now it is more than this and ranks eleventh in states. The 
state-wise data on literacy reveal that the highest literacy rate 
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(89.81%) was recorded in respect of Kerala in 1991 as against 81.56% 
in 1981. The second place was held by Mizoram 82.27% (1991). In 
Himachal Pradesh, the literacy increased by 12.68% during the 
decade 1981-91. The highest increase was in the district of Lahaul 
and Spiti (20.25%) and lowest in district Hamirpur (11.11%) during 
the same period. The districts of Chamba, Kangra, Hamirpur and 
Una have shown less gain in literacy rate than the state average. 
The female literacy has increased from 37.72% in 1981 to 52.46% in 
1991. The urban literacy rate exceeded rural literacy by a margin 
of 22.31%. Amongst the towns, Shimla, Mandi, Solan, Bilaspur and 
Hamirpur are the towns where literacy is more than 87%. The rural 
areas have less male and female literacy than in the urban areas. 
The urban has 84.17% and rural 61.86% (total) literacy in the state. 
The total female literacy is 52.13% (1991). The literacy among SC/ 
ST population has also increased from 18.82% and 15.89% (1971) 
to 53.20% and 47.74% (1991) respectively. Female literacy among 
SC women has increased considerably from 9.74% in 1971 to 25.34% 
in 1991. 


Religion 


India being a secular country has followers of many religions. The 
highest proportion is that of the Hindus, i.e. 96.08% (1971), 95.77% 
(1981) and 95.90% (1991) followed by Muslims 1.45% (1971), 1.63% 
(1981) and 1.72% (1991), Buddhists 1.04% (1971), 1.23% (1981) and 
1.24% (1991), Christians 0.10% (1971), 0.09% (1981) and 0.09% 
(1991), Sikhs 1.30% (1971), 1.22% (1981) and 1.01% (1991). There 
were 0.02% people who stated no religion. The proportion of 
religions other than the above was very negligible. 


Language 


Himachal Pradesh is a Hindi speaking state. Lahaul and Spiti and 
Kinnaur districts have less Hindi speaking persons. Whereas in 
other districts the majority population speak Hindi. 


Mortality and Fertility 


The migration, mortality and fertility are the components of popul- 
ation change. Mortality has the dominant role in determining the 
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growth and size of population. The formation, implementation and 
evaluation of public health programmes largely depend on the 
status of mortality. There are variations in the levels of mortality in 
India and its states. Though death rate in India has reduced con- 
siderably during the past four decades it is still considered high. 
The death rate, including Infant Mortality Rate (IMR), is higher in 
rural areas than in urban areas. There are biological, environmental, 
socio-economic and cultural factors influencing the mortality in 
population and its sub-groups and sub-regions. The history is indic- 
ative of the fact that India has made an impressive progress in her 
fight against death. The death rate declined from 48.6% in 1911-21 
to 18.9% in 1961-71 in fifty years, i.e. the reduction of more than 
61%. The death rate was 9.1 in 1994-96 (Sample Registration System: 
SRS based). The death rate in Himachal Pradesh is 8.0: rural 8.2 
and urban 6.0, which is better than the national average (1991). IMR 
has also improved in the state during the past two decades. 

Fertility refers to actual reproductive performance of women in 
the age group of 15-44 years, as measured by live births and 
mortality. The presentation of data on fertility was an innovation 
of 1971 census. High or low fertility depends on various factors 
like environment, heredity, occupation, literacy, socio-economic 
and cultural factors. In India caste and religion have some impact 
on fertility level. Rural-urban settings too have impact on fertility 
level. In this regard, the United Nations have observed: ‘In a 
developing country, where fertility is initially high, improving 
economic and social conditions are likely to have little, if any, effect 
on fertility, until a certain economic and social level is reached, but 
once that level is achieved, fertility is likely to enter a decided dead 
line and to continue downward until it is again stabilized on much 
lower plane. Countries of the very highest fertility are on that 
account at a disadvantage in development, on that a very low level 
of development is conducive to exceptionally high fertility.” (United 
Nations: Population Bulletin of the United Nations, no. 7, 1965). 

As stated earlier, the birth rate in the country has declined 
considerably. In Himachal Pradesh, birth rate declined from 31.5 
per thousand in 1971 to 26.7 in 1993 and 23.8 in 1996. The birth rate 
in the state is below the national average, i.e. 27.5 in 1996. The age 
of female at marriage in Himachal Pradesh has increased over the 
past years. It was 18.1 years which is higher than the national 
average, i.e. 17.7 years. The increase in female literacy and marriage 
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age has also reduced the population of females in the reproductive 
age of 15-44 years to total female population. 


Senior Citizens 


The improved life expectancy has contributed to the increased 
number of elderly population in the country. The persons of 60 
years and above have increased from 5% in 1901 to 6.7% in 1991. 
The increasing number of ageing population is a matter of concern, 
as there is hardly an adequate infrastructure or organisational 
support for taking care of the elderly population. The elderly 
persons of 60 years and above had a share of 7.16% in 1971, 7.50% 
in 1981 and 8.12% in 1991 in the state. The share of females was 
comparatively less both in rural and urban areas as against their 
male counterparts. However their percentage increased from 6.57% 
(rural areas) in 1971 to 6.80% in 1981, and 7.94% in 1991. Similarly, 
their percentage in urban areas was 3.92% in 1971, 4.93% in 1981 
5.55% in 1991. It is interesting to note that the literacy and educ- 
ational level up to 5th standard of elderly population is better in 
respect of females than their male counterparts from 1981 to 1991. 
The educational level up to 5th standard was 48.12% in elderly 
females and 38.50% in males in 1981. It declined to 42.16%(1991) 
and 30.31% (1991) respectively. 

There are 4,20,000 persons of 60 plus years of age in Himachal 
Pradesh. Out of this, 1,99,570 are main and marginal workers (1991). 
The workers above 60 years are 27.75% as employers, 36.62% 
employees, 54.79% single (including self employed, single enter- 
prise) workers, and 7.94 family workers (participating in family 
enterprise). The share of workers (males/ females) is higher in urban 
areas than in rural areas. The share of workers (females) as family 
workers is higher (17.99%) in rural areas than in urban areas (3.86%). 


The Working Children 


The sizable portion of children in the age of group of 5-14 years are 
working. It is known as child labour. This has attracted the attention 
of policy makers, administrators, Human Rights Organisations and 
active Social Welfare Organisations throughout the world. The 
problem of child labour in the developing countries is alarming. It 
has deprived the children of their childhood, early education, 
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physical and mental growth. Children in the age group of 0-14 
years are around 34% in the state (1991). The children in the age 
group of 5-14 years in the state were 24.03 in 1961, 26.88% in 1971, 
28.2% in 1981 and 24.01% in 1991. The girl child population in the 
same age-group and during the same years was 24.53%, 26.91%, 
28.82% and 23.83% respectively. There were 56,438 main workers 
and 25,000 marginal workers amongst children in the age group of 
5-14 years in 1991 which accounted for 2.52% and about 4.35% of 
the total main and marginal workers in the state. The number of 
female marginal workers in the same age-group were almost double 
the male child workers. The child population in the age group of 5- 
9 years have shown declining trend whereas it has increased in the 
age group of 10-14 years. The percentage of children in both these 
age groups at national level hovers around 11 to 15%. This percent- 
age of population of children in Himachal Pradesh is higher than 
the national average. 


Working and Non-working Population 


The socio-economic development of a nation depends on the 
number of persons who are economically active, quality of work 
and regularity of their employment. Majority of population is 
consumer of goods and services that are produced by manpower 
which is normally less in number than the total number of 
consumers. Manpower excludes children under 5 and older 
population or handicapped who are not economically active, 
house-wives who only do domestic work, students, income 
recipients such as income from property, pension, investment, aid, 
support and royalties. The working population is economically 
active population consisting of such persons of either sex, children, 
women and even older people, as explained in the United Nations 
multilingual demographic dictionary. Economically active 
population is termed as workers. A person’s participation in any 
economically productive activity may be physical or mental 
involving actual work and also effective supervision and direction 
of work. It may be unpaid work. According to Thirteenth 
International Conference of Labour Statisticians 1982 (of ILO) the 
economically active population comprises persons of either sex, who 
furnish the supply of labour for the production of economic goods 
and services as defined by the United Nations systems of national 
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accounts and balances. The National Sample Survey Organisation 
(NSSO) has defined the work as any market activity and any non- 
market activity relating to agriculture sector. The NSSO has been 
conducting quinquennial surveys on employment and 
unemployment. 

The census data contain information on workers up to village 
level and ward of the town. The workers are classified as main 
workers who work for most part of the year, the marginal workers 
and non-workers. The main workers include cultivators, agri- 
cultural labourer, livestock, forestry, fishing, hunting, plantation, 
orchards, allied activities, mining and quarrying, manufacturing, 
processing, servicing, repairing, constructions, trade and commerce, 
transport, storage, communication and other service/work. The 
population in 15 to 59 years is considered as working population. 
However, the population in 5-14 years and 60 plus also is found as 
main workers and marginal! workers. 

Himachal Pradesh constituted 56.20% of total population as main 
workers in the age groups of 15 to 59 years in 1981. District Lahaul 
and Spiti had the highest percentage of 84.64% of main workers, 
followed by Kinnaur 83.54%, Shimla 71.56% and Kullu 71.14%. 
Lowest was Una, 38.39%. The male main workers constituted 
82.48% and the female main workers were 30.16% in the age-group 
of 15 to 59 years. Of the total main workers only 3.83% were in 
urban areas.The district of Kinnaur, Lahaul and Spiti and Shimla 
have the highest percentage (65.56%) of main workers (cultivators). 
The percentage of main workers engaged in manufacturing, 
processing, servicing and repairs was only 5.46% and 8.03% in 
construction, transport, storage and communications. 

The analysis of 1991 census data pertaining to Himachal Pradesh 
reveals that there were 42.86% main and marginal workers of which 
43.57% and 34.98% were in rural and urban areas respectively. 
Majority of workers were cultivators (63.25%). Agricultural labour 
and household industry workers were 3.30% and 1.43% 
respectively. Cultivators constituted 63.3% (54.2% males and 86.9% 
females) of the total main workers. The districts of Mandi (92.4%), 
Hainirpur (92.2%), Bilaspur (91.9%), Kullu (91.8%) and Sirmaur 
(91.0%) had the highest work participation of females as cultivators. 
The female participation as cultivators in other districts was more 
than 70%. 
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Disabled Population 


According to an estimates of disabled persons by UNICEF (1981), 
the three-fourths of world’s disabled were in third world countries 
in 1975, and were expected to be four-fifths by 2000. The figures 
are the guess, as nobody knows the near exact number. But it is a 
hard fact that they are more among disadvantaged and poorer 
sections of society in the third world countries. It is further estimated 
that the population of disabled will be much more by the turn of 
century. Majority of them face neglect, apathy and discrimination. 
The United Nations General Assembly adopted a resolution and 
declared 1981 as the International Year of Disabled Persons (IYDP). 
In the same year, an IYDP releases observed that ‘there is absence 
at all levels of people, from villagers to senior officials, of accurate 
information about disability, its causes, prevention and treat- 
ment ...’. Therefore the basic challenge is to know the number of 
disabled persons. Counting of disabled persons was done during 
house-listing operation of census in 1981 for the first time after 
independence. There were 1.17% disabled persons of the total 
population in the country in 1981. Himachal Pradesh had 10,714 
such persons which accounted for 0.96% of India’s disabled 
population and 0.26% of the total population of the state. The 
majority were in rural areas. District Mandi recorded the highest 
percentage (17.72%) physically handicapped, 17.26% blinds followed 
by district Kangra (22.58% dumb). The enumeration of disabled 
persons has also been done during the census of 2001. 
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Socio-Economic Profile of Ancient 
Chamba and Kangra as Gleaned from 
Sarada Inscriptions 


B.K. KAUL DEAMBI 


SARADA ALPHABET 


Among the western Himalayan scripts the Sarada alphabet has a 
place of pride. Evolved from north-western Brahmi a millennium 
ago in the ninth century AD it remained in popular use for several 
centuries in an extensive area of western Himalaya including North 
Western Frontier Province, Dardistan, Kashmir, Jammu, Ladakh 
and Himachal Pradesh. The epigraphic and literary records written 
in this script, and found in these regions, have thrown light on 
many facets of the history and culture of the areas of their prove- 
nance. The inscriptions of the famous Hindu Shahi Dynasty of 
Kabul and Ohind and of the Shahi Dynasty of Gilgit, bulk of extant 
epigraphic and literary records of Kashmir produced from ninth 
century onwards, the inscriptions including the copperplate 
charters, fountain stone inscriptions and the temple inscriptions of 
the erstwhile western Himalayan States of Chamba and Kangra, 
and the legends of the coins of the Shahis, the rulers of Kashmir 
and Mahmud of Ghazni are written in this script. This fact 
considerably enhances the value of the study of this important 
regional alphabet for the critical study and analysis of the valuable 
records written in this script and preserved in several celebrated 
museum and libraries of the world. Like the Brahmi and the 
Kharosti in the ancient period, the Sarada script in the early 
medieval period formed a vital link in the chain of communication 
of ideas, knowledge, and culture among the states of the western 
Himalayan region. Unfortunately, the knowledge of this important 
script is fast disappearing threatening thereby the loss of this rich 
and proud heritage of the western Himalaya to posterity for ever. 
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CHAMBA 


Chamba is the only place in the western Himalaya which has yielded 
a large number of Sarada inscriptions of diverse types consisting of 
rock and stone inscriptions, image inscriptions, copperplate 
inscriptions and the fountain stone inscriptions.' The earliest Sarada 
record is a beautifully executed inscription from Sarahan which 
contains a lovely poem in praise of the beauty of Somaprabha, the 
wife of Satyaki, a hill chieftain, in an elegant and well-embellished 
Kavya style. The most important and the well preserved inscriptions 
are the copperplate charters issued by the rulers of Chamba like 
Yugkaravarman, Vidagdhadeva, Soma-varman and Asata. These 
charters are important for constituting an important source of 
information regarding the ancient history and culture of Chamba. 
Their value is still more enhanced by the fact that they constitute the 
only specimens of this type of epigraphs that have come to light in 
the entire north-western hill region of the country so far. 

A very important group of Sarada records and unique of its type 
is formed by those engraved on the elegantly carved fountain slabs 
discovered from different parts of Chamba and now preserved in 
the Bhuri Singh Museum in Chamba town. These slabs were erected 
at springs by the pious donors for earning religious merit.’ 


KANGRA 


Only a limited number of Sarada records have come to light in 
Kangra so far. The most important and the well preserved 
inscriptions are the well-known Baijnath prasastis, incised on two 
large stone slabs in the famous temple of Baijnath at Baijnath 
(ancient Kiragrama) in the Kangra district of Himachal Pradesh.° 
The Prasasti no. I gives an account of the construction of a temple 
in honour of lord Vaidyanatha (Baijnath in vernacular) by two 
merchant brothers, Manyuka and Ahuka and records the donations 
made to it by some pious individuals. It is dated in the year 80 of the 
reign of Jayachandra, the lord of Trigarta to whom the ruling chief of 
Kiragrama Laksamanacandra owed allegiance. The date of the 
pragasti Sam Jyestha Sukla Pratipat corresponds to 2 May AD 1204. 
The Prasasti no. II contains a brief account of the baronial house of 
Kiragrama to which Laksamanacandra belonged. It is dated in the 
Saka 1126, corresponding to AD 1204 

Another record worthy of note from Kangra is a brief inscription 
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engraved on the pedestal of a statuette of Jain Tirthankara Parsva- 
natha dated (Laukika) samvat 30, corresponding to AD 1254.* 


SOCIAL LIFE 
Varna System 


Our inscriptions do not throw much light on the castes and the 
orders as they existed in ancient Chamba and Kangra. The copper- 
plate inscriptions of Chamba which comparatively give more details 
than the other records, only mention the names of the four castes 
but do not furnish details about them. It is only about the brahmanas 
that we get some detailed information. 

The brahmanas occupied an honoured piace in the social 
hierarchy in ancient Chamba. They received royal patronage in 
the form of land grants which bestowed on them several rights 
and privileges. They were granted the ownership of grazing and 
pasture grounds, kitchen gardens, fruit trees, water courses, 
channels, the fallow and the cultivable lands which lay within the 
specified boundaries. The grants were free from all kinds of taxes. 
The subjects living in the granted area were to pay to the grantee 
the tax in cash and kind and bring to him every other tribute due to 
the king. The district and the local officers were ordered not to 
encamp at the house of the donee nor to demand from him milk, 
corn, fuel, chaff, furniture, etc., and not to cause vexation to his 
ploughmen, cowherds, maids and servants. The donations of lands 
given to them were considered as the means of acquiring religious 
merit and glory. Thus the king Vidagdha granted lands to a 
brahmana named Nanduka for acquiring religious merit, for the 
increase of the glory of his parents and himself, for the sake of the 
bliss for the next world and in order to cross the ocean of existence.” 

While the brahmanas were the recipients of royal charity, they 
also made gifts for works of public utility. Thus we hear of a 
brahmana constructing a fountain of water at Dadvar.° 

As in Chamba, so also in the adjoining hill tract of Kangra, the 
brahmanas were piously and charitably disposed. In the Baijnath 
prasastis, we hear of the two brahmanas making donations to a Siva 
temple, erected by the merchant brothers Manyuka and Ahuka. 
While the former donated two dronas of grain from his lands at 
Navagrama, the latter contributed half a plough of land, from the 
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lands he occupied at the same place. 

The brahmanas in ancient Chamba were known, as in other parts 
of India, by their particular sakhas and gotras. Thus the recipients of 
king Vidagdha’s and Somavarman’s grants were of the Vajasneyi 
Sakha’ and of Kasyapa gotra and that of king Asata’s grant belonged 
to the Kasyapa gotra.* 

Besides the brahmanas and the other three known castes, we 
find mention of such low castes as the Medas, the Andhrakas, the 
Divaras and the Candalas in a tenth century copperplate charter 
issued by king Vidagdha of Chamba.’ 

The Medas are mentioned in the Mahabharata." According to 
the commentator Nilkantha, they ate the flesh of dead cattle. Manu 
describes Meda as an offspring of a Viadehaka male and a Nisada 
woman, who dwelt outside the village and whose main business 
was to kill wild beasts." 

The Andhrakas, accordin g to Manu,'*were a mixed castes born 
of Vaidehaka father and Karavara mother. The functions of the 
Andhrakas were the same as those of Medas. 

The Divaras according to Gautama were a pratiloma caste of 
Vaisya male and Ksatriya female. Their main business was to catch 
fish." 

The Candalas are widely mentioned in Smrti and Kavya liter- 
ature and in such early works as Taittreya Brahmana, Chandogya 
Upanisad, Brhadaranyaka Upanisad and the Astadhyayi. In the 
Chandogya Upanisad'* they are ranked with the dog and the boar. 
In Smrti works, the Candalas are described as a mixed caste born 
of a Sudra from a brahmana woman. According to Manu, the 
Candalas were to live outside the village, use garments of dead 
bodies as their clothes and were to act as hangmen when the king 
so ordered.'® 

The Candalas are also described by the Chinese traveller Fa- 
hein (AD 405-11). According to him they had to live outside and 
give notice of their approach when entering a town or a market 
place by striking a piece of wood so that others might not get 
polluted by their contact.'? According to al-Biruni, the business of 
the Candalas was to hang persons when they were sentenced to 
death by the judicial authority." 

The Candalas are also mentioned by Kalhana in his Rajatarangini. 
According to him though Candalas were booted down upon by 
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people they also served as royal body-guards or as watchmen and 
at times they were engaged by the selfish conspirators as agents 
for killing their political rivals."” 

The mention of these low castes in a tenth century document, 
referred to above, would show that they continued to form part of 
the social community in ancient Chamba or more generally, of the 
Indian population even as late as the tenth century AD. 


Position of women 


Women in ancient Chamba occupied as honoured position in 
society. They were the object of highest devotion and love of their 
husbands who often gave expression to their conjugal devotion by 
constructing fountains for the attainment of religious merit by their 
wives in the next world. Thus Rajanaka Goga feeling deeply 
afflicted at the passing away of his wife Suryamati had a cistern of 
clear water constructed to ensure bliss for her in the next world.” 
Similarly, the Rajanaka Devaprasada erected a fountain for the 
attainment of heavenly bliss by his consort Mekhala.*! The husband 
sincerity of love for his wife is also proved by the Sarahan prasasti 
which records the erection of a Siva temple by Satyaki to perpetuate 
the memory of his spouse Somaprabha.” 

The conjugal fidelity of Indian women is proverbial and we find 
women in ancient Chamba never failing in their duty to reciprocate 
the love and devotion of their husbands by building religious 
institutions and donating liberally for works of public utility for 
ensuring the heavenly bliss of their lords in the next world. Thus 
we hear of queen Rardha having constructed a Siva temple for the 
attainment of religious merit by her husband Salakaravarman.” 
Another queen Balha erected a fountain for the sake of the bliss of 
her lord in the next world.” 

As regards the custom of Sati our records indicate that though it 
was in vogue, it was not universally practised. Thus Rajanaka 
Nagapala of Chamba at the death of his father prevented his mother 
from committing Sati. Queen Rardha of Chamba and Laksana of 
Kiragrama survived their husbands Salakaravarman and Bilhana, 
respectively.” 

Widows after the death of their husbands led a life of austerity 
and piety and took part in religious donations. Thus the widowed 
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queen Balha after being dissuaded from consigning herself to flames 
emaciated herself by prolonged fasting and increased her charity, 
her compassion to the poor and devotion to Krsna.” The widowed 
queen Laksanika of Kiragrama donated one plough of land to Siva 
temple.* 

There are indication that widows in Chamba and Kangra had 
right to property as is indicated by the references to possession of 
estates by the widowed queen Rardha of Chamba” and Laksanika 
of Kiragrama.” 

In certain parts of Kangra, the plight of women was miserable. 
Even their chastity was not secure at the hands of the feudal lords. 
For example, it is stated in the Baijnath prasastis that the rulers 
thought the sovereignty over a town to yield its legitimate result 
only by the rape of the wives of their subjects.*' There were noble 
exceptions too, as we learn that the ruling chief Laksamanacandra 
of Kiragrama took a vow after his pilgrimage to Kedarnatha that 
thereforth he would treat the wives of others as his own sisters.” 


General life 


Our records which are generally decicatory in character would 
give us an impression that people were by and large piously and 
charitably disposed. Not only did they consecrate religious 
institutions and images but also took part enthusiastically in the 
acts of public utility. It is heartening to see even people of the far- 
flung areas of Churah and Pangi in Chamba and of Doda and 
Kishtwar in the neighbourhood engaging themselves in the 
philanthropic activities. Thus various pious individuals constructed 
water fountains in water scarce areas of Churah and Pangi.* 

There are indications that extremely affectionate and cordial 
relations existed among the brothers of a family. In Chamba, they 
often gave expression to their fraternal love by constructing 
fountains of water for the sake of the bliss of their deceased brothers. 
Thus two brothers Ranasiha and Dhanastha constructed a cistern 
of water at the village Siya in Chamba for the sake of the future 
bliss of their brother Canika.* Again four brothers named Phiri, 
Goga, Deva and Siha constructed a water cistern and set up a 
fountain slab for the sake of the bliss in the next world of their 
brother Tyaga.” 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Agriculture 


Agriculture has been the principal means of livelihood of Indian 
people from the early Vedic times to this day. The copperplate 
inscriptions of Chamba furnish an encouraging information of the 
land system as it prevailed in ancient Chamba from the tenth to 
twelfth centuries. 


Lands known by their Names 


In the first instance, we find that the lands in ancient Chamba were 
given proper names. Thus the two pieces of land donated by king 
Vidagdha bore the names ser? and lavala.*° Besides the cultivated 
‘lands, the fields, kitchen gardens and the pasture grounds also bore 
special names. We find the mention of sabdabagga, prahabagga and 
khanibagga as the names of fields and puskari as the name of a pasture 
ground and yamalika as the name of a kitchen garden.” 


Types of Land 


The two principal types of land were khila®* and polacya.” Khila lands 
were the waste lands which were not under cultivation. The modern 
derivative of the term, viz., khili in Chamba denotes the same. The 
term khila occurs in such early works as Atharvaveda" and Satapatha 
Brahmana*' and is explained in the Amarakosa” as uncultivated land. 
The Naradasmrti® explains it as a tract of land which has not been 
under cultivation for three years. 

Polacya was the cultivated lands. The term same as medieval 
polaj* is preserved in the modern Hindi word polach which means 
land under constant cultivation. So far as cultivated lands were 
concerned, they must have been at least of two types—one used 
for the cultivation of rice and the other for the cultivation of wheat, 
maize, sugarcane and such other crops. The former is mentioned 
in the Bharmaur copperplate grant as kolhika.* Even today in 
Chamba an irrigated piece of land used for the cultivation of rice is 
called kolhika. The word kolhika is obviously derived from the 
vernacular kohi which is the corrupt from Sanskrit kulya meaning a 
channel used for irrigation. 
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Besides the two types of land named above, we find the mention 
of a third type: upakhila. This term as compared to khila would 
denote semi or partially waste land. 


Ownership of Land 


The earlier authors of Smrtis make a clear distinction between 
ownership and possession. Thus Yajnavalkya states that the 
possession acquires validity when it is accompanied by a clear 
title (agamena visuddhena) and is not valid without the same“ 
According to Brhaspati possession becomes valid when it is 
accompanied with eeema ted title (sagamah).” Narada whose view 
is more explicit states that where there is enjoyment but no title of 
any sort, a title is required in order to produce proprietary right. 
Mere possession is not sufficient to create proprietary right. A clear 
title having been established, possession acquires validity. But 
possession without a clear title does not constitute evidence of 
ownership.” The distinction between the two terms is made even in 
respect of terminology. Thus ownership is indicated by the pronoun 
svam and the abstract terms svatva, svamya, svamitva, etc. while 
possession is usually indicated by the verb ‘bhuj’ (to enjoy) and its 
derivatives. 

The essential qualities associated with ownership as referred to 
by Gautam” and Manu” are sale, gift and mortgage. 

The copperplate grants of Chamba record grants of land by the 
kings namely Yugakaravarman, Vidagdha, Somavarman and 
Asata. In the grants of Yugakaravarman, Somavarman and Asata, 
the names are mentioned of persons occupying the lands at the 
time of grants. From what has been said above about the ownership, 
it is clear that the kings held proprietary rights over the donated 
lands. The term ‘bhiijyamana’, ‘satka’®’ and ‘sthita’, in this connection 
would denote that these lands at the time of donations, were in the 
temporary possession of the named individuals. 

Though on the basis of these few instance, it would be rash to 
suggest that the ownership of the entire soil in Chamba vested in 
the king, it would be far more reasonable to suggest that there did 
exist some royal fields in ancient Chamba which were owned by 
the rulers themselves and which were, at times, given by them on 
lease to tenants. 
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In the Baijnath prasastis, we have evidence of the private owner- 
ship of land in ancient Kangra in the thirteenth century. Among =a 
number of donations made to the Siva temple of Vaidyanatha, the 
prasastis mention the following gifts made by private individuals. 

1. Half a plough of land in Navagrama, donated by Ganesvara.” 

2. The self-owned land (nija-bhih) presented by the merchant 
Jivaka for the courtyard of the temple.” 

3. Four ploughs of land in Navagrama donated by the merchant 
brothers Manyuka and Ahuka, the builders of the Siva temple.° 

These gifts of land evidently show that the land in Kangra in the 
thirteenth century was owned by the private individuals. We have 
also evidence of some tracts of land being owned by the queens. 
For example, we find that queen Laksanika, the mother of the ruling 
chief, donated half plough out of her estate in Pralamba-grama 
(modem Palampur).” 


Agricultural Products 


The principal crops sown in ancient Chamba and Kangra were 
paddy and sugarcane, referred to as dhanya” and iksu.” Dhanya of 
which we find the earliest mention in the Reveda (VI. 13.4) usually 
denotes grain in general. In the hill regions of Kashmir, Chamba 
and Kangra the terms is used only for paddy. Iksu denotes sugarcane 
which is even now grown in some parts of Chamba. 

The Sungal copperplate grant of Vidagdha mentions rocika and 
citola,* the exact meaning of which is uncertain. Vogel takes them 
to be the names of some agricultural products. According to D.C. 
Sircar, they denote certain obligations or levies ‘the exact nature of 
which is not known’. However, both the terms are mentioned 
along with sasya (corn), carana (fodder for cattle) and iksu (sugar- 
cane). Judged from the context, the suggestion of Vogal seems more 
plausible. The two terms are not known from any literary source 
and it is difficult to establish their identity.” 

There is evidence of the cultivation of oil-seeds in Kangra in the 
thirteenth century. The Baijnath pragastis (dated Saka 1126 or AD 
1204) inform us that the oil for the burning of oil lamps inside the 
temple of Vaidyanatha was provided by the merchant brothers who 
owned an oil mill (tailotpidana yantram) at Kiragrama. The existence 
of oil mill indicates the cultivation of the oil-seeds as well. 
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Methods of Irrigation 


The cultivation of paddy presupposes the existence of a proper 
system of irrigation. Though from our records, we do not get 
evidence of any large scale irrigation works yet the occurrence of 
certain words, such as kolhika,*' kullaka,” kuppatta,” paniya™ and 
udakasthara® enable us to form some idea of the methods of irrigation 
employed in ancient Chamba. 

The word kolhika is derived from koll which is the present name 
for a channel drawn from the hill stream and used for irrigating 
the rice fields. Kullaka is derived from kulla or Sanskrit kulya and 
denotes a canal. Kuppatta, according to Vogel,” probably denotes a 
rivulet. It may also be the same as kupaka meaning ‘a small pit or a 
hole dug in the dry bed of a rivulet for the collection of water’ and 
stand for a pool or depression where water is collected for irrigation 
purposes. 

Udakasihara is not known from any other source and its exact 
meaning is doubtful. According to Vogel,” it means a water course, 
but it is not possible to explain it etymologically. Sthara in Chambi- 
yali means a furrow. Udakasihara may mean a water course flowing 
through the furrow. Paniya appears to be the same as pana which 
denotes a canal. 

It would thus seem that in ancient Chamba, irrigation was 
effected by channels, pools, canals or miniature cuts drawn from 
the hill streams and rivulets. Even now, the channels drawn from 
the hill streams and generally known as kuhl form the main source 
of artificial irrigation in Chamba. 


Land Measures 


The standard land measure in ancient Chamba was bhi or bhiumi. 
One bhi consisted of four sub-measures called bhiimaskas.” The 
land measure biiii was in vogue in several other parts of India as 
well, as is indicated by its frequent mention in the copperplate 
inscriptions. Its value, however, differed in different localities. In 
Chamba its value was equivalent to 17 acres. Vogel calculating the 
measure of land donated by king Asata, remarks: ‘The land granted 
in Asata’s charter, which is stated to be 1 bhit 6 bhiimaska in other 
words 2% bhu, has an area of 14 lahris or 42 acres, from which it 
would follow that one bhi of land corresponds with nearly 5% Iahris 
or nearly17 acres.” 
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The area of land was also determined according to the quantity of 
seed required for sowing it. We find the mention of pitaka in this 
connection. It is mentioned in the Bharmaur copperplate grant of 
Yugakaravarman where the area of the granted land is expressed 
in pitakas.”' The land measure pitaka is also mentioned in the 
Sankheda plate of Dadda II of the (Kalchuri) year 392” but its exact 
significance is uncertain. Vogel” suggests that it may be equated 
with modern pira which is equal to 40 seers. In the Gupta age also, 
we find that the area of land was determined according to the 
measure of grain with which it could be sown. Thus we have 
references to adhavapa, dronavapa, kulyavapa in the Damodarpur 
copperplates.” In the Gunaigarh plate of Vainyagupta, dated AD 
507-8,” we find the area of land measured in terms of patakas. 
According to the calculations of Sircar” a pataka is equal to 40 
dronavapas and according to the references given by him, one 
dronavapas is equal to 48 acres in certain cases and 25 in other which 
thus gives the value of one pataka as 1920 acres and 1000 acres, 
respectively. Maity” on the other hand, calculates the area of one 
pataka as varying between 72 to 88 acres. 

In Kangra land was sometimes measured in hala. The measures 
of land donated to the Siva temple of Vaidyanatha by various 
individuals are indicated in the Baijnath prasastis in terms of halas.”® 
A hala signified as much land as could be ploughed by a single pair 
of bullocks. Its exact value is not known. Its connotation differed 
in different localities. V.V. Mirashi” points out that one hala of land 
is said to be equivalent to five acres. 

Besides the pitaka noted above, other grain measures mentioned 
in our records are khari and drona. The former is mentioned in the 
Chamba copperplate grant where Somavarman is stated to have 
granted annually one khari of grain from granary (kosthagara) of 
Bhadravarma (modern Bhadrama) to a Visnu temple. The latter is 
mentioned in the Baijnath prasastis (no. I, lines 27-28) where a certain 
brahmana named Ralhana, is stated to have donated six dronas of 
grain to the Siva temple. 

Khari of which we find the earliest mention in the Rgveda™ is 
explained in the Arthasastras"' as equivalent to 16 dronas. D.C. Sircar, 
quoting Bengali authors remarks that the value of one drona lies 
between one maund, fourteen seers and two maunds.™ Khar‘ is also 
mentioned in the Rajatarangini® and this grain measure has been in 
use in Kashmir from early times to this day.™ It consists of 16 traks or 
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83 kg corresponding to 117-129/175 Ibs. Since the value of khart and 
drona differed in different localities in ancient India, it is not known 
what exact value did the two measures have in ancient Chamba and 
Kangra. 


Revenue System 


The copperplate inscriptions do not furnish any direct evidence of 
taxation in ancient Chamba but the indirect reference in the Sungal 
copperplate grant® to certain royal dues which the ‘subjects, 
resident in the enjoyed land’ were to deliver to the grantee, enable 
us to form some idea of revenue system as it was in practice in 
ancient Chamba. The royal dues mentioned in this connection are: 
(1) bhaga, (2) bhoga, (3) kara and (4) hiranya. 

Bhaga is mentioned in the Arthasastra* along with sita, bali, kara, 
vanik, etc. T. Ganapati Shastri commenting on the term explains it 
as ‘dhanya-sad-bhagah’,” i.e. share of produce amounting to one- 
sixth. Maity®, however, points out that the king’s share of the produce 
did not universally amount to one-sixth. He refers to Bhattasvamin 
who commenting on the above cited passage of the Arthasastra 
explains sadbhaga in the general sense of royal share (raja-bhaga) 
and adds that the term one-sixth includes by implication other rates, 
such as, one-third and one-fourth prevailing in different tracts. 
According to U.N. Ghoshal, bhaga may be taken to be the king’s 
customary share of the produce levied on the ordinary revenue 
paying lands which normally though not universally amounted to 
one-sixth.” 

It would thus seem that in ancient Chamba, the cultivators had 
to pay a regular share of their produce to the king as was the custom 
in other parts of India. Whether the royal share amounted to normal 
one-sixth of the produce or less, we do not know. It seems to have 
been also paid in kind and stored in the royal store houses called 
kosthagaras stationed at the district headquarters. This is indicated 
by the mention of kosthagara in the Charnba copperplate grant, from 
which one khart of paddy was to be delivered to the grantee annually 
in addition to the other privilege connected with the grant.” 

Bhoga is explained by Medatithi”! as phalabhara nikadyupayanam 
or the present of fruits, firewood, etc. Biihler, evidently on the basis 
of Medatithi’s rendering of the term explains it as, ‘the periodical 
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supplies of fruits, firewood, flowers and the like which the villagers 
had to furnish to the king’.”” 

Kara as a term of revenue is frequently mentioned in the copper- 
plate inscriptions and it also occurs in the Girnar rock inscription 
of Rudradaman.” It is a familiar term in the Dharmasastras and in 
the Arthasastra of Kautilya. In the Manusmrti” its significance is 
interpreted differently by different commentators. Thus Medatithi 
renders it as ‘gift of commodities’ (dravyadinam). Sarvajnanarayana 
interprets it as a ‘fixed gold payment on land’ (bhumintyatam deyam 
hiranyam). Ramacandra explains it as ‘contribution in the form of 
grass, wood etc., (gulmadeyadhikam). Kulluka renders it as ‘contrib- 
ution from villagers and townsmen either monthly or at Bhadra- 
pada and Pausa. Raghavananda interprets it similarly as monthly 
payment by villagers. Bhattasvamin, a commentator of the 
Arthasastra, explains it as the royal due payable annually during 
the month of Bhadrapada, Basanta and the like.” Ksirasvamin 
another commentator of the Arthasastra interprets the terms as a 
tax on all movable and immovable articles.” On the basis of these 
interpretations Maity explains the term as ‘a periodical tax levied 
more or less universally on villagers’.”” While Ghosal takes it to be 
a ‘general property tax levied periodically’.** Ghoshal also refers 
to a passage of the Arthasastra” where the term seems to have been 
used in the specific sense of an emergency tax levied upon dealers, 
artisans and the like." 

However, the exact nature of this tax or royal due does not 
become quite clear from the interpretations cited above. It is not 
definitely known whether it was a monthly, annual or an emergency 
tax. But that it was oppressive in nature is indicated by the Girnar 
rock inscriptions of Rudradaman where the term occurs along with 
visti or forced labour and pranaya or emergency levy and where it 
is stated that the king constructed the dam of Sudarsana lake 
without oppressing the people by means of kara, visti and pranaya.""' 

Hiranya which literary means gold occurs with such fiscal terms 
as bhaga, bhoga, kara in the copperplate inscriptions and evidently 
denotes some tax. Being mentioned along with bhaga and dhanya 
usually interpreted as the king’s share of produce paid in kind, the 
term may be taken to denote tax in cash levied upon certain crops 
where assessment in kind was not possible. According to Ghoshal, 
‘in the medieval period of Indian history, while the land revenue 
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before the revenue reforms of Todarmal was paid mostly in kind 
there were certain classes of crops called zabti, the levy of which 
was always assessed in cash since it was very difficult to divide it 
into shares and, as such, ltiranya may be taken to denote a levy or 
tax of this nature’. 

Another important source of revenue was Ssulka. The officer 
responsible for the collection of this tax was called Saulkika, 
frequently mentioned in our copperplate grants. Sulka as a fiscal 
term which occurs in such early works as the Atharvaveda'’ Dharma- 
siitras' and the Astadhyayi.'” In the Amarakosa' it is explained as 
ghattadideya, i.e., duties paid at the ferries, etc. Ksirasvamin com- 
menting on the expression ghittadideya takes Sulka to denote the ferry 
duties, the tolls paid at the military or police stations and the transit 
duties paid by the merchants." The term also occurs in Manu" 
and is explained by the commentators as duties paid by the 
merchants. The Arthasastra'” mentions the term quite frequently ‘and 
from several references to it in the said text it may be explained as 
custom or toll duties levied on merchants and collected at the ferries, 
or the custom houses or octroi posts stationed at the main gate of the 
towns, ports and the frontier stations. 

From what has been said above, it would appear that the main 
sources of revenue in ancient Chamba were (1) land revenue paid 
in kind or cash, (2) custom and toll duties, and (3) certain periodical 
taxes called kara. Besides, the villagers were expected to make 
frequent supplies of flowers, fruits, firewood and the like to the 
king. 

In the Baijnath prasasti No. II (1. 27), we have an interesting 
statement that the ruling chief Laksamanacandra allotted to the 
Siva temple daily six drammas of money collected at the mandapika. 
Buhler, on the analogy of the modern Gujrati and Marathi word 
mandavi which be believes to be the modern representative of 
ancient mandapika and which means a custom house, renders 
mandapika as ‘custom house’.'" The term is also mentioned in the 
form of mandapika in the Pallava grant of Siva-skandavarman'" 
where also according to Buhler, ''? it denotes a custom house. It also 
occurs in the Bilhari stone inscription of Yuvarajadeva'’’ where it 
denotes a market pavilion in the town where various articles brought 
for sale were assessed and taxed.'" It is mentioned along with Sulka, 
in one of the Bhavanagar inscriptions and we may assume that 
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mandapika in ancient Kiragrama was a sort of an octroi or custom 
post situated near the market place in the town, where the articles 
brought for sale were charged octroi or custom duties according to 
their nature. 

It would thus appear that the custom and the octroi duties were 
a source of revenue in ancient Kangra. 


Currency 


The coin denomination prevalent in Chamba and Kangra in the 
twelfth and the thirteenth centuries was dramma. It is mentioned in 
the Luj fountain inscription of the first year of Jasata dated AD 1105- 
06 and also and in the Baijnath prasasti no. II. In the former, owing 
to the language being extremely corrupt, it is not exactly known as 
to in what connection it is mentioned. Vogel thinks that the expres- 
sion mula (mulya) 20 dramma occurring in the record denotes the 
cost of grain (mentioned as dhanik or dhanya), supplied by the donor 
for a feast held on the occasion of the erection of the fountain slab.''® 
In the Baijnath prasastis it is mentioned in connection with the 
donations made to the Siva temple. It is stated that the ruling chief 
Laksamanacandra allotted daily 6 drammas collected at the custom 
house or mandapika.'"’ 

The term dramma which is generally believed to be the derivative 
of Greek drachma, was according to D.R. Bhandarkar, a coin 
denomination prevalent all over northern India ‘in the late medieval 
period, that is from 9th to the 13th century’.''® In his opinion, ‘the 
earliest record where this word has been traced is the Gwalior 
inscription of Bhojadeva of the imperial Pratihara dynasty and the 
record dated AD 875. However, the term occurs even earlier in a 
Yaudheya coin of third century AD which bears the legend “devasya 
drama brahmana'” which according to S.K. Chakraborty may be 
construed as ‘Brahmanya devasya drama’. The coin is dedicated to 
Brahmanyadeva or Karttikeya, the tutelary deity of the Yaudheya 
tribe.'*” The name dramma according to Bhandarkar" signified only 
the coins in silver and it would thus appear that the coinage used in 
ancient Chamba and Kangra was of silver. This also reflects the 
prosperous economic conditions prevailing in the two hill districts 
in the twelfth and the thirteenth centuries. 
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Trade and Commerce 


Trade in ancient Kangra was carried on by a class of people called 
vanik'” or merchants. They were comparatively a wealthier section 
in the society and carried on trade in the neighbouring districts as 
well.'!” The articles were offered for sale at the stalls called 
panyasalas.'** The articles imported from outside were charged 
custom duties at the custom posts called mandapikas. The duty was 
paid in terms of silver coins called drammas. There were oil mills 
for extracting oil from the oil-seeds.”° The Baijnath prasastis would 
give us an impression that Kiragrama was a flourishing town in 
Kangra in the thirteenth century. The very size, design and the 
architecture of the Baijnath temple, as also the number of donations 
paid to it by the private individuals testify the richness of the 
resources of the people of this ancient town. 


Industry 


The only industry of which we get ample evidence in our records 
is stone-work. Stone-work appears to have been a very popular 
industry in ancient Chamba and Kangra. People engaged in this 
industry were called siitradhara."*° Though this term is intimately 
associated with the ancient Indian dramatic literature, denoting a 
person in charge of the stage performance, it is also met with 
frequently in the inscriptions and usually signifies persons engaged 
in the construction of stone temples or images. In the inscriptions 
of Chamba, however, they mostly figure as the builders of water 
fountains. Their extraordinary skill in stone-work in Chamba is 
amply testified by a number of extant profusely carved fountain 
slabs which display craftsmanship of unique character, and in 
Kangra by the Baijnath temple which with its massive mandapas 
and superb carving evokes highest admiration for the artistic skill 
of its builders. 


Roads and Communications 


Well laid out roads seem to have been a luxury in some remote 
areas of Chamba as they are now. Thus construction of a road, as 
one of our records'” would show, was considered a superior act of 
piety and charity and the merit accruing from the laying out of a 
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road was considered superior to that accruing from such pious acts 
as construction of a bridge (setubandha), sinking of a well, construc- 
tion of a math (hospice), erection of a temple and the consecration 
of an image of god. 
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The Dhoom in Himachal Pradesh: 


Community Consciousness, Peasant 
Resistance or Political Intrigue 


CHETAN SINGH 


The state of Himachal Pradesh covers a considerable portion of the 
Western Himalaya and the physiographic features that constitute 
it vary considerably. These geographical differences have in turn 
left an indelible imprint upon the manner in which society in 
different (fairly distinguishable) parts of Himachal was organized. 
One such area has been broadly termed the mid-Himalayan zone. 
Here was located a peasantry often considered to be typical of the 
Western Himalaya. Despite the far-flung hamlets and the widely 
scattered cottages and landholdings, the social life of the peasants 
was closely interwoyen. Life in the Himalayan countryside required 
a high degree of co-operation between peasant households. The 
wide range of activities that constituted the economic life of the 
villages and hamlets required the peasants to come together in order 
to make the best possible use of the numerous, but extensively 
dispersed, natural resources. Social organisation appears to have 
been very closely related to the physical surroundings. The 
resources that the mountain environment yielded were of a nature 
that could only be made use of through either a pooling of man- 
power or a well-formulated division of labour. For example, the 
extraction and transportation of a large quantities of stones, slates 
and timber for house construction was usually beyond the 
capability of any single peasant household. Similarly, the need in 
summer to pasture the flocks in the alpine grasslands and simul- 
taneously transplant paddy in the low-lying terraces near the valley 
bottom required a division of labour that an average peasant family 
could not always bring about. Community co-operation was 
essential for survival in the mountainous areas. 

Further reinforcing this environment-engendered co-operation 
was the emergence of a community ‘consciousness’. This was also 
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bolstered partly by a caste affinity and more so by a shared faith ina 
common folk devata. The hold that religious beliefs had upon the 
mind of the hill peasantry should not be underestimated. A combin- 
ation of village-level co-operation (for economic reasons) and 
community-consciousness (as a socio-political phenomenon) was 
probably the organising principle of rural life in the mountains. 
This interestingly, was also the factor that enabled the peasantry to 
resist unbridled exploitation by those in authority. Co-operation 
within the community and collective resistance to unwelcome 
external intervention were, therefore, not only inextricably linked, 
but were in a fairly strong sense equally the product of the 
surrounding physical environment. 


II 


It can be justifiably suggested that the historiography of the Western 
Himalaya has not overcome its obsessive preoccupation with 
political events. While the study of political history by itself is 
certainly not an undesirable pursuit, it needs to be rooted in a deeper 
understanding of the society that it seeks to address. Political 
developments of historic significance are not the creations of 
whimsical individuals in authority. Nor would many scholars today 
hold a brief for the ‘great man’ theory ot history. On the other hand, 
one need not be an uncompromising proponent of the ‘history from 
below’ concept to suggest that by such an approach an entirely 
new dimension would be added to the traditional approach that 
has dominated history-writing so far. 

Available documentary information on the history of Himachal 
Pradesh seems to be quite explicit on matters pertaining to territorial 
disputes between the petty princely states, the administrative and 
socio-economic reforms that the rajas carried out in their respective 
state under British supervision, and the manner in which a few 
political activists of the region were gradually drawn into India’s 
struggle for independence. It appears as if politics in Himachal 
was a triangular conflict between the princes, freedom fighters and 
the British; that such people moulded society and economy—who 
‘knew better’ as it were—and who ruled and reformed the ignorant 
hill peasantry towards modernity. Documents by their very nature 
frequently reflect the interests of the dominant sections of society, 
and enable them to ensure through legal means, their continuance 
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in a privileged position. A historical narrative that unquestionably 
accepts the standpoint of official records is quite likely to become 
an account of the public activities of a select and powerful few. 

Who then speaks for the peasant? How is one to write a ‘popular’ 
history that focuses upon people of the common sort and the 
ordinary lives that they lived on a daily basis? There appears to be 
at present an ‘imagined’ paucity of source-material for writing a 
history that goes beyond the rajas’ court and the surrounding circle 
of officials and sycophants. I have used the word ‘imagined’ because 
some of the existing archival sources when subjected to proper 
questioning might be able to yield interesting information. 

An attempt is made here to examine some instances of unrest in 
Himachal Pradesh that appear to have origins of a ‘popular’ nature. 
Social and political protests were evidently expressed in forms that 
were rooted in local tradition, and strongly supported by the social 
structure. Before one proceeds to elaborate this further, one can 
mention that documented information may not always be the best 
material upon which to base such a study. The exploration of such 
themes can be substantially enriched by adopting research methods 
that have until recently, lain beyond the bounds of academic history- 
writing. Popular memory and oral traditions are a living culture. 
They confront the professional historian with a consciousness that 
is frequently in conflict with the historical understanding that 
emerges from literary and written evidence. The two are not, 
however, completely irreconcilable and objective histories, are 
frequently a means by which the dominant understanding imposes 
itself. ‘Popular’ memory on the other hand, while articulating the 
counterposition of the underpriviledged, is by definition and logic 
linked to the dominant understanding. Aspects of popular memory 
that are ‘acceptable’ to those in power get assimilated over a period 
of time to the prevailing (i.e. dominant) historical reconstruction. 
On the other hand, ‘subversive’ traditions are sought to be suppres- 
sed and are likely to be found more often in an undercurrent of 
Slesser known symbols, stories and myths of subordinated social 
groups. 


Il 


The specific nature of socio-political protest is often linked to the 
character of the state. Not only the manner in which disaffection 
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was expressed by the aggrieved, but also the response to it of those 
in authority, depended upon the hierarchy of interests that existed 
(or emerged) in any given state system. Martin has shown the 
tensions caused in the English countryside by the transition from a 
feudal economy to agrarian capitalism within the political confines 
of an absolutist state. What is relevant from our point of view, is 
the fact that the protest of the peasantry was often ‘reformist’ and 
based upon the ‘legality of their actions’.'! The English peasants’ 
understanding of their own position and the methods they adopted 
need to be considered briefly. Martin observes: 


In rioting, the peasants felt that they were putting the king’s laws into 
excecution. Such laws had been long neglected by local JPs who were 
doubly ill-thought of because they were often the very offenders against 
the enclosure statutes. . . . This ‘legalistic’ attitude was reflected in the fact 
that rioters claimed to have held warrants from the King endorsing their 
actions. 


The limited and ‘reformist’ goals of the revolts were evident in the fact 
that the rebels actually promised to cease their activities if the King would 
take action to reform enclosures within six days. . . . The riots were 
remarkable free from violence against persons, all feelings were directed 
against the offending hedges, fences and ditches.’ 


Further explaining this understanding of the peasantry is the 
perceptive observation of E.P. Thompson regarding subordinated 
communities and their relationship with superior social sections. 
He suggests that 


At points the culture and values of these communities may be antagonistic 
to the overarching system of domination and control. But over long periods 
this antagonism may be inarticulate and inhibited. There is often a kind 
of “cut-off”: the villager is wise within his own village, but accepts the 
inevitable organization of the outer world in the terms of the rulers’ 
hegemony: he bitterly resents the exactions of the landowner and the 
moneylender but continues to believe in a just King or a righteous Tsar. 
Very often every protest is legitimized in terms of the dominant system, 
by taking over its rhetoric and turning it to a new account: the rulers are 
unjust or forgetful, they must be recalled to their duties, they must 
intervene to prevent their subordinates . . . from exploiting the poor. Only 
in exceptional circumstances do the people reach out from their local 
experience, their (as opposed to assumed) values and offer a more general 
challenge.* 


The explanations forwarded by Martin and Thompson are not 
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irrelevant for the study of Western-Himalayan society as it might 
appear at first glance. Even the peasantry in Tehri and GarhwWal 
organized the dhandak; a form of customary rebellion against 
exploitation that has been quite well explained by Ramchandra 
Guha.‘ According to Guha the dhandak was an effective method by 
which the peasants utilized ambiguities in the dominant ideology 
for obtaining a redressal of their grievances. In Himachal, customary 
rebellion appears to have taken the form of the dhoom. 


IV 


An interesting argument was put forth as early as 1920 regarding 
the origins of the dhoom in Himachal. The undifferentiated and 
close-knit nature of the Kanet peasantry, it has been implied, lay at 
the root of this form of customary rebellion. Despite the outmigr- 
ation of sub-groups over a long period of time and the consequential 
expansion of the Kanets across a vast area, they retained a strong 
sense of communal identity. Central to this identity was the family 
or ancestral god to which members of the community were equally 
subject. Not only was the ancestral god the focal point of religious 
worship, it was also the authority to which disputes of a more 
worldly nature were frequently referred. Apart from being related 
to each other, the community deities exercised a remarkable 
influence over geographically delineated stretches of territory. 
Brahmanical dominance and orthodox forms of social segregation, 
though having some ritual significance, were unable to make much 
headway in matters of daily life. Even the Thakurs and Ranas, 
whose socio-political superiority was accepted by the Kanet 
peasantry, were considered part of this overall structure and ‘came 
to be regarded as the representatives of the territorial gods and 
carefully maintained the theocratic basis of Kanet institutions. Nor 
were they able to crush the democratic instincts of the people over 
whom they ruled. The communal form the worship lent itself to 
combination for political purposes and the development of the dum 
... enabled the Kanets to retain some measure of control over the 
actions of the rulers’.® 

It has been argued above that the physical environment in which 
the mid-Himalayan Kanet peasants were located, required them 
to maintain a fairly close-knit social organization. Agricultural and 
pastoral activity in the mountainous regions could be successful 
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only where the community was bound by generally acceptable 
principles of division of labour. This also involved the establish- 
ment of methods of decision-making and social control by the 
‘community’. Translating the process of ‘community’ decision- 
making into a protest movement was only one logical step forward. 
The manner in which customary peasant resistance was organized 
has been described in interesting detail in the Mandi State Gazetteer, 
and it seems worthwhile to quote it at length: 


When abuses transgressed their (rebels’) very liberal ideas of what was 
reasonable, they resorted to a dum, their almost infallible remedy for the 
redress of grievances. The dum is one manifestation of the democratic 
spirit found amongst the peasantry of the hills and in several respects 
bears a resemblance to the modern forms of labour combination. Its 
effective weapon is the general strike, the malcontents attempting to 
achieve their objects by bringing the ordinary affairs of government to a 
standstill. A dum is not usually undertaken lightly, but when a decision 
has been reached its execution is prompt. A gathering is proclaimed by 
the beat of drum and the rebels, or reformers as they regard themselves, 
collect together at some appointed spot, which may be a temple, a hill or 
a forest.’ 


An important aspect of the dhoom was the manner in which the 
protesters were bound to each other by means of an oath that was 
called gatti in the upper hills and chawal in the lower areas.* 
Religious symbolism seems to have been an integral part of peasant 
resistance in the hills. In form, at least, the customary rebellion was 
not projected as a violation of existing rules and conventions. On 
the contrary, it took on the appearance of being a re-assertion of 
tradition. The oath to resist unjust oppression was further streng- 
thened by the approval provided to it by the local deity, for we 
learn that the protesters would: 


... gather at a convenient temple and swear in the name of the god not to 
obey the chief or official, to whose methods they object. The oath is 
administered by the ringleader by distributing small stones or other trifling 
objects among the assemblage and the acceptance of one of these signifies 
the taking of the oath. Thenceforth those who have entered into the oath 
pay no revenue to and disregard the authority of the ruler or official in 
question, and the oath can only be cancelled by the latter meeting the 
malcontents at the temple and making up his differences with them. A 
goat is then sacrificed and both sides agree that the oath is at an end.” 


It might be fruitful here to mention some instances when dhooms 
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were organized in the princely states of Himachal. A few years before 
1839, one such rebellion broke out in Kulu against Raja Ajit Singh 
and his guardian Tulsu Negi. Both the raja and Tulsu Negi were 
forced to flee in the face of this unrest in which a significant part was 
apparently played by Kapur Singh the wazir of Saraj."" During the 
course of this dhoom, however, the leaders of the rebellion violated 
certain established conventions when they dragged out the wife of 
Tulsu Negi from the temple of Jamlu where she had taken refuge. 
The series of droughts that ensued in the Saraj area were believed by 
the people to have been a consequence of the desecration of the 
temple. Subsequently, the descendants of the dhoomyas were called 
upon to perform penance in order to get the curse removed."! 
Alexis Soltykoff, a Russian traveller who passed through Nahan 
in 1842 gives us a brief description of what quite clearly appears to 
have been a dhoom that occurred in September 1842. He wrote: 


...arevolution broke out in this tiny kingdom and the peaceable villagers, 
driven to extremities, armed themselves with pikes and betook themselves 
to a high mountain which I can see from here and which is partially covered 
with snow. There... they entered themselves, and declined to come down 
until they obtained what they considered their right." 


In 1859 similar unrest broke out in Bashahr State against the 
cash assessment of land revenue that had been introduced in 1854. 
It was apparently the scarcity of coins that prompted the rebellion, 
and the affair was finally settled when the old system of paying 
revenue in kind was restored. The other demand of the rebels— 
that an unpopular vakil Paras Ram be removed from office—was 
acceded to and the old rule regarding the appointment of wazirs 
was also re-introduced. In this entire episode, it seems that Fateh 
Singh, an illegitimate brother of the raja, played an important role. 
Yet what is significant is the demand of the peasantry for the 
restoration of the conventional system of revenue administration. 

Disturbances also occurred in 1893 in Mandi (Saraj) when the 
peasantry protested against an encroachment on their rights as well 
as the imposition of begar thrice a year upon them. The immediate 
pretext that triggered the unrest was the introduction of a smallpox 
vaccine that used buffalo lymph. The disturbances were easily 
suppressed, though they did prompt the authorities to rectify some 
of their initial mistakes. Once again an official, the wazir Jawala 
Singh, was held responsible for ‘tactlessness’ and reverted to his 
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post in Panjab. 

The earlier suggested association of the Kanet ‘community’ (if 
one can venture to stretch the word for this purpose) with this form 
of protest finds support from an observation recorded in the state 
gazetteer. It is stated that the trouble that broke out in Baghal State 
in 1905, had the support of the ‘entire Kanet community’. Even in 
this case, however, there was an element of court intrigue and in 
order to improve the administration an additional official had to 
be appointed by the British to help the regent who was ruling in 
place of the minor raja. 

The clearest available description of a dhoom, however, is that of 
the 1909 unrest in Mandi State. Paucity of space does not permit 
one to go into the details of this rebellion, but suffice it to say that 
the issues involved included the question of land revenue 
assessment, the begar and official corruption. Jiwa Nand, the wazir, 
was perceived as the prime culprit who had succeeded in isolating 
the raja from the people. The rebels, led by one Sobha Ram of 
Gandhiani village in Sarkaghat, acted according toa plan of action 
that the rebels regarded as ‘constitutional’. Gradually increasing 
numbers of agitators marched to Mandi on different occasions to 
make collective representations to the raja. It is significant that 
despite the large crowds that gathered in Mandi town ‘no excess 
of any sort was committed’. It was repeatedly argued by the 
protesters that they had no grievance against the raja and that ‘their 
sole aim was to save him and the state from the wazir and his 
confederates’. Ultimately, two companies of the 32nd Pioneers had 
to be requisitioned by the state administration as a show of force, 
though it needs to be re-eemphasized that the rebels did not engage 
in any form of violence. Jiwa Nand was finally dismissed, and the 
agitators dispersed peacefully after offering nazar to the raja. In 
keeping with the specific methods adopted by the peasantry for 
expressing its disaffection, there was a strong ideological position 
that it explicitly adopted. The Mandi State Gazetteer is quite explicit 
in this context. It was observed that 


... the leader and his followers have a curious idea that they are helping 
the Raja and that it is the proper function of the people to step in when 
things are going wrong; they do not think they have done wrong and 
point to the absence of looting or molesting of women. Similarly, the 
malcontents in their representations were careful to affirm, although 
various State officials had oppressed them, the Raja had not, and they 
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declared the matter to be a private affair between themselves and their 
ruler. ‘The King can do no wrong’, is a statement, which the hill man 
accepts literally, for he believes his Raja to be as much god as man. The 
faults of administration are ascribed to the incompetence of his ministers, 
or dishonesty of his officials; and when they become so glaring as no 
longer to be tolerated in silence, the people decide on a change of 
administration in the interest of the Raja as well as of themselves." 


In order to arrive at some sort of generalization it can be 
suggested that the dhoom was a form of peasant resistance that had 
much in common with other similar protest movements in pre- 
modern societies. It was a method of protest that was firmly rooted 
in a strong ‘community consciousness’ that had its basis in a social 
system which was powerfully influenced by its ecological 
surroundings, and which had as a result, evolved effective means 
of collective action. That this form of customary rebellion continued 
to occur in Himachal even during the period of British rule—when 
society had slowly begun to change—needs further explanation. 
Perhaps the essentials of peasant life continued to remain broadly 
the same even during this period. Little research has been done on 
the nature of pre-modern Himachali society and the economic 
rationality that governed its daily life. The process by which 
colonialism closed its grip upon state and society in the Western 
Himalaya, too, remains a half-answered question. Till such time as 
scholars unravel the interconnecting threads, a fuller explanation 
of the dhoom is likely to remain a somewhat complicated task. 
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Himachal Society through Imperial 
Eyes: An Inquiry 


PAMELA KANWAR 


Politically, during the Raj, erstwhile Himachal appears like a 
patchwork quilt of thirty-one large, small and tiny hill states' and 
mainly, two directly administered districts of Shimla and Kangra. 
British rule marked a cessation of warfare. The boundaries of states 
and hierarchical status of rulers were fixed vis-a-vis British 
paramountcy until 1947. The hill states and the two districts were, 
however, treated socially and culturally as a homogeneous group. 

A wealth of detailed, descriptive material about Himachal’s rural 
society was generated during British rule. In the course of their 
work, as British administrators, toured and reported on tracts, 
districts and hill states under their jurisdiction, they processed and 
produced a vast amount of information. 

There are revenue settlement reports, the census enumerations 
and reports, ethnographic surveys, and their summaries in the 
district and hill state gazetteers. Apart from land tenures, they 
describe social and religious life, caste, customs, forms of marriage, 
language, housing, clothing, food, character of the people, etc. 
Government viewed knowledge contained in official documents 
as a representation of reality, or in one official’s words in 1860, as a 
‘a photograph of the actual state of the community’. 

But what were the frames, the angles and the views that were 
photographed? Admittedly, most researchers who delve into this 
rich and varied resource are trained to critique and question the 
material. Yet there are a gamut of questions that need to be 
addressed. 

The most detailed accounts and observations are from the 
nineteenth century. It has been pointed out that this vast body of 
information was a means of understanding an alien society and a 
way of coming to terms and defining its otherness. Dane Kennedy 
examines the tropes surrounding hill folk, as conjured as an aspect 
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of the imaginative geography of orientalism. They saw the 
inhabitants of the hills as noble savages set apart by their innocence 
and simplicity from the peoples of the plains.’ It stressed the 
romantic and idealistic considerations even as it posed the oriental 
as Europe’s opposite.” 

How was this material collected? Bernard Cohn who pioneered 
enquiries of this kind has pointed out that it was based on personal 
observation, interviews with key native informants and knowledge- 
able Europeans.* Usually they contacted people—men of influence, 
upper caste—who had learnt English, who ‘informed’ them about 
what they saw. Did they selectively and sub-consciously convey 
what the Sahib wanted to hear? Did they transcribe the fixations 
and biases into the records, and perhaps add a few of their own? 

In Himachal, for example, we hear of Pandit Tika Ram Joshi of 
Koti. He was for some years Private Secretary to the Raja of Bushahr, 
and Rajguru to the Keonthal and Koti states. He helped compile 
the Gazetteer of the Shimla Hill States.° His expertise on the 
ethnography of Bushahr and the pahari language was utilized and 
edited for publication by H.A. Rose.® 

Mian Durga Singh from the family of the deposed Rana of 
Kotkhai , was initially appointed as Naib Tehsildar of Kotkhai 
We hear of him between the years 1890 until his demise in February 
1919. For almost thirty years he served as Government Manager or 
Settlement Officer in almost all the principal Simla Hill states. 
Commended for his work and conferred the title of Rai Sahib, he 
was consulted with and during settlements and being a ‘hill man’ 
sympathetic to the people, and as one who knew their customs, 
language and manners and won their confidence.’ His views as 
communicated to H.A. Rose were published in The Indian Antiquary 
in 1907.8 

He proved his mettle when he successfully pacified incipient 
agrarian discontent in Keonthal in 1897 and successfully conducted 
the revenue settlement. Subsequently, he was used as something 
of a trouble-shooter being sent whenever there was discontent. His 
last assignment was in Baghal where the kanet peasantry organized, 
what appears to be a dhoom, a traditional mode of peasant protest. 
He feared a threat to Baghals capital, Arki, and asked for police 
protection. An Assistant Commissioner thought that he was an old 
man who feared for his life." 

Mian Durga Singh served as manager of several states and was 
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entrusted to conduct the revenue settlements of Bushahr (1895), 
Bilaspur, Keonthal (1898-1901), Jubbal (1900-1907) , Kuthar(1895) 
Baghal (1918). The Simla Hill States Gazetteer, mentions his ‘valuable 
assistance to the work of compilation’."' 

Many of these nineteenth-century publications became a referral 
point used by most administrators subsequently. As Denzil Ibbetson 
in a preface to the Punjab Census of 1881, wrote that he had 
attempted to produce a work which would be ‘useful to district 
officers as a handbook of reference . .. ,and which shall stand with 
regard to such subjects in a position somewhat similar to that 
occupied by the modern Settlement Report in respect of revenue 
matters’.'* Thus although reports and documents were regularly 
upgraded, and reflected changes in population figures including 
age, literacy, occupation etc., it tended to portray a fixity in social 
systems, including caste, often disregarding the time frame. 

Denzil Ibbetson, Superintendent of the first Census of Punjab 
was to admit that , on certain subjects like religion and castes, ‘our 
ignorance of the customs and beliefs of the people among whom 
we dwell is surely in some respects a reproach to us; for not only 
does that ignorance deprive European science of material which it 
needs, but it also involves a distinct loss of administrative power to 
ourselves’ (emphasis added)." 

It must be remembered that although administrators learnt the 
local language, was it enough to comprehend the nuances of 
meaning about a culture that was alien? How long were they posted 
at their jobs? For instance, there were 83 Deputy Commissioners- 
cum-Superintendent of Simla Hill States between the years 1859, 
when the job was created, to 1932. This adds up to an average 
posting of about ten months; only one had a six-year tenure. Many 
of our records contain notings by the Superintendent of Hill States 
which we all diligently adduce for research. 

Lastly, as administrators and bureaucrats they had to worry 
about postings and promotions plus recommendations. It could 
lead to distortions. For instance, genuine peasant grievances after 
revenue settlements and conversions of revenue from kind to cash 
when studied in detail are conveyed as such initially, and then to 
palace intrigues, the manipulations and machinations of the 
dispossessed wazirs and conniving rajmatas,"* a picture that was 
readily acceptable. 

What were the perceptions and underlying assumptions that 
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were dyed into their enquiries? Secondly, did they also draw on 
their own history and experience and couch their observations in 
an idiom familiar to them? Thus there are comparisons of 
Himachal’s society with Europe’s feudal past. The allusions come 
in an early moment of contact. For instance, the Rana of Keonthal, 
was regarded as the feudal superior of his zaildars, the Thakurs of 
Theog, Koti, Ghund and Madhan. The Treaty of 1815, outlined the 
relationship as ‘The Thakurs will consider the Rana aforesaid to be 
their rightful Lord , and will obey him accordingly and pay their 
nazarana. . .’ .° The Simla Hill States were seen sometimes as ‘a 
network of feudal states’.'° However, others found comparisons to 
the clan system of the Highlands of Scotland. There are many 
allusions to the Scottish highlanders.” The tunes, which are quick 
and lively, remind one of Irish jigs or Scottish reels.'* They saw the 
principalities as ‘an order of things that was patriarchal rather than 
monarchical . .. very much akin to the clan system of the Highlands 
of Scotland, down to the eighteenth century ... its primitive character 
suggests its possibility of having been the earliest form in the hills’.’” 
H.W. Emerson, who conducted its settlement and compiled the Mandi 
State Gazetteer, saw the authority of the Raja as threefold, ‘religious, 
feudal and personal’. He was head of the state religion, venerated as 
divine, either in his own right or as vice-regent of the national god.” 
He also characterized Mandi State as a ‘theocracy’. These were 
repeated in the administrative reports on Mandi in 1944-45.7! Many 
of these observations are reproduced depending on the source that 
is read. 

The construction of castes and jatis of Himachal may also be 
seen from the perspectives in which they were examined. In the 
nineteenth century, often the term tribe and caste were used 
interchangeably. Ibbetson had argued that all primitive peoples 
were split up into tribal communities held together by a tie of 
common descent, and bound by strict rules of marriage and 
descent.” Caste was a survival of the institution. Consequently, in 
1881, in the Punjab three columns for questions were asked of 
interviewees—their tribe (kaum), clan (zat), and family (got or 
shakha).” The gazetteers also carry the head of ‘Tribes and Castes’. 

Caste, however, in terms of the four-varna model, was regarded 
as central to Indian society since the very beginning of company 
rule, and administrators and ethnographers began collecting 
information on it in the early nineteenth century. The official of the 
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nineteenth century perceived caste as something that was concrete 
and measurable. Above all it had a definite character—that included 
endogamy, commensality rules, fixed occupation, and ritual 
practices. It thus reduced individuals to socio-scientific categories. 
Remarhs Cohn: “These were things which supposedly one could 
find by sending assisstants into the field with a questionnaire and 
which could be quantified for reports and surveys; or one could 
learn about the castes of a particular district by sitting on one’s 
horse or in the shade in the village banyan tree as the adjunct of 
one’s official duty.” 

Thus census enumerators during census operations were asked 
to record not only a head count of sex, age, occupation and religion, 
but also caste. Even today sociologists are not agreed upon termin- 
ology. They point to a distinction between the four varnas, a model 
or conceptual scheme, and the jati, a set of real social groups or 
categories, and further between caste and sub-caste.” It was a 
problem faced by Ibbetson in 1881, who was to point out that 
‘nothing can be more variable and more difficult to define than 
caste’.”” He was to add that caste divisions were particularly most 
‘general and indefinite’ in the Kangra Hills. Further that even the 
Raja of Kangra could be bribed to elevate a caste in the social scale.” 
Census enumerators and settlement officers tried hard to 
pigeonhole and categorize the local population of the Himachal 
Himalayas into the innumerable watertight castes that were 
perceived as castes in the plains. Every individual became marked 
with caste, and every local social arrangement became endowed 
with the logic of the caste system. The census systemized the 
category of caste. And once this exercise was done, it is repeated, 
with a few modifications in subsequent census reports. An image 
of a stratified stultified society was projected through the rows and 
rows of figures that added up the different sub-castes. 

Ibbetson adds: ‘In the hills . . . from top to bottom of this social 
scale, no single line can be drawn which shall precisely mark off 
any one caste or grade from the one below it. Each one takes its 
wives from and eats with the one immediately below it, and 
members can, and they occasionally do, rise to the one immediately 
above it.’** Yet Himachal’s social ensemble with facts was collected 
according to strictly defined numerical categories. 

The construction of castes and jatis proved to be a two-way 
process. Administrators consulted knowledgeable Indians in 
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attempts to reconstruct it as an hierarchy. Soon the attitudes and 
values embedded in the lists of hierarchies of jatis were internalized 
at first by educated Indians and led to the formation of innumerable 
caste sabhas, which often fiercely contested the gradations. The 
creation of political lobbies of brahmana, rajput etc, even today 
testify to both. 


II 


There was a sense of moral outrage at rural hill customs of marriage, 
seen ‘hardly as a tie’, divorce, and the custom of rit (reet). The section 
examines the manner in which rit was defined. Secondly, the steps 
that were taken to abolish it. Lastly, it examines its interpretation 
and implications together with its social ramifications. 

Definitions of rit carried strong overtones of moral censure. The 
following is a sample. Only the third definition, written in 1910, 
approximates to what recent field enquiries reveal: 


i) Rit. Compensation paid to a man for the abduction of his wife 
(emphasis added).” 

ii) A man may give a ‘bill of divorce’. The deed is carefully 
written and presented to the woman ...The second husband 
pays a sum of money to the first anything from rupees 50 to 
100 to the first. The first man is said to ‘sell’ his wife to the second 
and no disgrace whatever attaches to the transaction (emphasis 
added).* 

iii) Rit (system of divorce applicable to jhajra or gadar form of 
marriage) is the name applied to the value of clothes and 
ornaments given to the bride by her husband at the time of 
marriage, and it also includes the other expenses incurred 
by him on the marriage.*! 


British administrators found hill customs contrary to Christian 
values. They were used to the giving of gifts or dowry which 
heralded status, for it was prevalent in Victorian England as well. 
They were, further, familiarized by these categories by the 
brahmanas, and when they examined societies and social norms 
for marriage , they too accorded a similar hierarchy of acceptability. 

The listing of marriage forms has a long tradition. The Dharm- 
shastras classified marriages into the way in which they were 
contracted or arranged, the manner in which a couple entered into 
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wedlock, and specified them into a hierarchical list of eight forms, 
ranging from preferred to repulsive. The former by the upper castes 
and classes, the latter by the lowest classes. The highest rank was 
accorded to a marriage arranged by parents, with a suitable 
exchange of gifts. The love marriage was for the lowest castes, the 
marriage by abduction the worst. Polygamy was normally an 
unstated actuality. Divorce was taboo. 

Divorce distinguished hill society except in the areas ae 
the plains, amongst the brahmanas and the ruling families at state 
capitals. The facility was available to both men and women. It was 
seen as Rakshasa according to Hindu Law. 

Y.S Parmar working on a Ph.D. thesis on Polyandry in the 
Himalayas in the 1940s was to discuss the issue of rit as it was practis- 
ed throughout the hills. He defined rit as ‘an institution which serves 
as marriage to some and divorce to others or again simply as 
marriage to some or remarriage or widow remarriage to others’. 
He pointed out that rit cannot ‘take place without the husband being 
a consenting party to it. The consent of the woman, however, was 
not essential and she could be given away in marriage, according 
to rit even if she did not want it or agree to it’. It therefore could 
lead to the exploitation of women. However, as he pointed out 
that such issues were normally put before the Panch in the presence 
of the husband, wife, their parents and other close relations. 

The terms used for divorce varied: tiagna in Chamba, shing 
chakshamig in Kinnaur, and kupa-chadche in Pangi. There were also 
anumber of terms that implied a change in relationships. Amongst 
the Gaddis the terms for divorce are dua ghar kant leva ha (has settled 
down with another or a second husband); Chhari diti he (has permit- 
ted his wife to settle elsewhere) and Jargati di dethi ha (has allowed 
his wife to remarry in accordance with an agreement). 

Normally the biradari, panchayat or seanas took all decisions 
regarding divorce. The village elders had to authorize and witness 
the break—it involved a brief ritual of snapping a twig in Kinnaur 
or a woollen thread in Pangi. Both were free to marry again. Closely 
associated with divorce and remarriage was the payment of rit, 
dheri, izzat, moda, or harjana which the second husband had to pay 
to the former husband. The children lived with the father. The 
woman had no right over her children in case of remarriage. 

Widow remarriage or marriage after divorce was frowned on 
by orthodox Hindu views. Rit was repugnant to the Hindu Shastras 
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and shocked sensibilities of orthodox opinion. The issue was taken 
up by social reformers affiliated to the Arya Samaj of Simla, which, 
based on official views, initiated a movement to work for its aboli- 
tion from 1910 onwards. The practice was also linked and associated 
with ‘immoral traffic’ and in 1924, it was stated that “women were 
treated like cattle and sold like slaves’. The Himalaya Vidya Parban- 
dani Sabha spearheaded the protest by appealing to the Superin- 
tendent of Hill States to convene a meeting of the hill state rulers in 
order to pressure them to abolish the custom.“ 

The issue was perceived as a social evil and an immoral custom. 
The Himalaya Vidya Parbandani Sabha took pains to appeal to the 
kanet agriculturists at several meetings that they were also rajputs 
‘whose manners and customs they should adopt’. There were pres- 
sures on the hill states to abolish the custom, prohibit the payment 
and declare it illegal. In response, the ruler of Bushahr drew up a 
list of penalties and declared them applicable to brahmanas and 
rajputs if they indulged in the practise of rit. When asked if they 
applied to kanets, he explained that he had declared all kanets as 
rajputs and therefore the regulations applied to them as well.” 

In 1926, a meeting of hill state rulers was convened over the 
issue of extradition of women, who eloped from one state to another 
to escape civil suits. On the issue of rif most declared that they 
would consult the leading zamindars and lambardars before 
replying. 

A Naib-Tehsildar at Simla submitted that the people of the ilaqua 
were averse to abolition ‘as they are under the impression in case 
of its abolition, they would have no wives. Therefore, future 
generations would cease’.*° 

Several small hill states such as Beja, Kuthar, declared that since 
the peasantry had matrimonial alliances in the various states, it 
would be successful only if all prohibited and abolished it at once 
in all the states. 

The ruler of Bilaspur state feared that the custom was so wide- 
spread that its abolition would ‘cause unrest among the masses’. 

The ruler of Koti, (Mashobra) declared that the peasantry 
regarded rit as neither ‘immoral nor in any way unlawful’ and 
therefore, feared revolt if the custom was declared illegal. He, 
however, agreed to prohibit the payment of rit in the event of inter- 
caste marriages, by ordering that rit marriages be restricted to 
parties of the same caste.” 
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The responses of the hill state rulers seem to have varied even 
as they largely declared their inability to curb the practice. Their 
replies open up views held by the landowning agricultural kanet 
communities—perhaps not always considered. It was apparent that 
the rit was regarded as a norm rather than an abberation. 

It perhaps has to be seen in the context of other related customs. 
J.B. Lyall in the land settlement report of 1865-72 had observed 
that ‘in the hills it is the father of the boy that sends an envoy to 
search for a bride for his son; in the plains it is the girl’s father that 
searches for a husband for his daughter’.** He did not add that ina 
marriage in the hills greater expense was incurred by the man or 
his family than of the woman. A refreshing observation made by 
an insider, Mian Goverdhan Singh, about present day practices 
clarifies: ‘In the plains it is the girl’s family that must give a gift 
(dowry) to the family of the boy, but here its reverse is practised.’” 

More significant than the moral opprobrium, expenses on 
marriage and payment of rit were observed to be a common cause 
of debt amongst the agriculturists. For instance, many of the 
rickshaw pullers worked in Shimla to pay off debts incurred 
because of marriage.*’ The gazetteer had characteristically noted: 
‘Another common cause of debt is that a woman will leave her 
husband and attach herself to another man, who then pays Rs 100 or 
Rs 200 (Rit) to the first husband, with the result that the first marriage 
is annulled, and the woman becomes the wife of her new lover; the morality 
of these transactions is no doubt very low; but such are these people, and the 
payment ends the quarrel’ (emphasis added).*! There was neither an 
explanation nor reason given to the amounts of rit that were paid, it 
appeared arbitrary. 

The state of Nahan, in order to discourage the practice, imposed 
a tax on rit marriages. In 1855, it imposed a 5% levy, and raised it to 
15% in 1910. In that year the state exchequer realizedRs 36,000.” 
There appears to have been a marked increase in the incidence of 
rit and the amount that appears to have been paid if the collections 
of the state of Nahan are any index. Parmar had ascribed it to 
immorality, secondly, to the lower ratio of women observed in 
census figures, and finally to outsiders, other than the village com- 
munity, who were ‘paying’ high amounts for women. Was it a 
reflection of economic distress? 

Rural hill economy in the early nineteenth century appears to 
have been characterized by subsistence farming, pockets of 
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commercialized agriculture, and barter trade. Characteristically, land 
revenue and other taxes, known as bachh and karahads were also 
collected mainly in kind, and meant a share of the harvest of wheat, 
rice etc; as also a share of ghee, honey, goats from pastor-alists, wool 
from gaddis. In fact, most rulers’ palaces, kothis or basas had a bhandar 
or kothi tavela on the ground floor that was utilized for stocking such 
items.** The widespread practice of payment in inter-personal 
relations, such as, the payment of rit in cash, leading to indebtedness, 
appears uncharacteristic. 

Lastly, we do not hear women’s voices. Women are and were 
indispensable to the agriculture of the hills. The daily chores of 
women in the small and marginal farms of rural Himachal are and 
were almost endless. Tending the family, rearing children, cooking, 
cleaning, washing clothes and dishes, are the normal days work 
for an urban housewife. There is here, in addition, the tending to 
cattle, clearing the khur, milking the cows, cutting green grass or 
fodder leaves, and gathering hay during autumn. Fetching water 
meant walking to the nearest water source, a spring or stream. Apart 
from ploughing, considered the prerogative of men, women 
performed the other farm operations including sowing, weeding, 
and harvesting of crops. The manure had to be carried by the kilta- 
load and spread out in the fields. The work is and was tedious, 
time consuming and often heavy. Parmar mentions that women’s 
economic importance in hill society perhaps gave her more moral 
latitude. 

The other side of the coin was the high incidence of suicides by 
women. The Gazetteer of Simla District records: ’... the least harsh 
word to a woman often induces her to commit suicide at once, and 
many resort to it from family quarrels, old age and poverty, or 
from disease’.” 

The issue of rit raises a host of questions. It was usually viewed 
on the question of the immorality of hil! women or of the transaction. 
Was it sale of women? The amounts of rif taken or given are often 
stated but not its rationale. Was there one? Was it symptomatic of 
social and economic pressures? I do not have all the answers, but 
do believe that questions like these must be raised. 

We also take so much of the material generated in the nineteenth 
century for granted. The gazetteers are usually a gateway for 
launching our research enquiries. Many of these perspectives 
delineate contours of discourse and these subjective and normative 
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observations made in the nineteenth century often find echoes even 
today in research dissertations, monographs, which are eventually 
channelled into textbooks at all levels, and newspaper articles. 

In the reconstruction of the colonial past the historian’s interest 
lies in understanding the emergence of a society in a historical 
perspective, where the term society includes every aspect of 
peoples’ life. We need to integrate this material with accounts from 
oral history and field studies. Official reports may be viewed not 
only as a source for research work, but as a history of that period 
both about the British as well as the society they were coming to 
terms with. 
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Labour Management under the 
Feudalistic set up in Himachal Pradesh 


JAIDEEP NEGI 


With socio-economic development and changes, unevenness and 
intricacies in the social behaviour increase, resulting into the 
transformation of social structure and forms of exploitation. The 
history of feudal past of Himachal Pradesh is no exception to this 
rule. The labour management system that has been prevalent in 
Himachal Pradesh since ages has been branded as the begar in the 
colonial writings. That system in this region and probably 
everywhere in the country, in the olden times was based on the 
collective enterprise of the people. That system may aptly be defined 
as the labour co-operative. In that system no money or commodity 
was exchanged instead of the labour done by the individuals, 
but according to the needs of the each individual, the people 
collectively used to pool the labour on the reciprocal basis. Under 
that dispensation, most of the works of private and public utilities 
were accomplished. The literary and archaeological evidence 
pertaining to the ancient period indicate that the people used to 
organise a labour-pool to build houses for individuals, temples, paths 
and other public utilities within the jurisdiction of their villages or 
janapadas. It had been a common practice to share labour in the 
agrarian activities. That ancient system of sharing labour or the 
labour co-operative is still prevalent in the interiors of this region, 
where most of the domestic, social and agrarian obligations of the 
individuals are consummated by the people collectively on reciprocal 
basis. The institutions of daruch, buara, thela and jwari, still prevalent 
in the interiors of this region are the relic of that ancient custom. In 
the folklore of this region, several instances of the role of village 
deities in such activities are recorded. 

The establishment of feudalistic system in this region brought 
about significant change in the existing system of labour co-operation. 
Nevertheless, most of the kings, who were the immigrants from the 
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ruling houses of northern India, acknowledged the overriding 
authority of the traditional theocratic set up. Most of the rulers 
functioned as regents of the presiding deities of the janapada and 
ruled under their pleasure. The ruling system of Mandi, Kullu and 
Bushahr states is the example in this regard. Under that arrangement, 
the hill rulers adopted the age-old system of labour co-operation 
that also had the blessings of the deities. To initiate the develop- 
mental activities within their territories, the rulers, however, further 
improved that system. The rulers, however, took care that the essential 
spirit of that institution remained intact lest the deity was offended. 
Thus, the traditional co-operative and mutually complementary 
nature of that institution was not disturbed or altered. 

With the introduction of foreign rule under the Sultans and 
Mughals, that traditional co-operative and complementary character 
of the labour management underwent transformation. The Muslim 
rulers, who were accustomed to the system of slavery in their home- 
lands, transformed the traditional system of labour management as 
the begar in India. That they adopted side by side with their own 
system of slavery. The Slave dynasty of the Sultanate period is an 
example in that regard. Although, the effect of that change was radical 
in the capital centres of the alien masters, its diffused effect could be 
noticed in the provincial kingdoms and the distant hill states. In the 
distant kingdoms of the hills, the local rulers evolved a mid-way 
system between the ancient labour co-operative system and the begar. 
That way, neither the theocratic lords nor the alien masters were 
offended. Under that system, the ruler could requisition labour from 
the people and compensate them by granting certain concessions, 
material benefits and rights. The ruler was also required to extend 
help and relief to the people in distress instead of labour contributed 
by them. It was, thus, a symbiotic system of the labour management. 

The term ‘begar’ is a Persian word. It, in its broadest sense, means 
compulsory labour, drafted labour andl forced labour. The Muslim 
rulers, in order to establish and consolidate their hold over the people 
built castles, forts, defenses, palaces, mausoleums, etc. For that, they 
enlisted labour by force from their subjects without any relief, reward 
or compensation. It was, so to say, a replication of the institution of 
slavery (gulami), to which the Muslims were accustomed in their 
native country. That alien institution of ‘the master and slave’ was 
modified and adopted by them in India to suit the local socio-cultural 
environment. The begar was, thus, Indian version of that alien 
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institution, adopted by the Muslim sultans and emperors to 
perpetuate their hegemony. That institution created a gulf between 
the raja and praja which under the traditional set up had been the 
unalienable components of the compact Indian society. That alien 
set up corrupted the traditional symbiotic labour management 
organisation into a parasitic and exploitive begar system. 
Although the pernicious effect of the begar system remained 
confined to the capital centres of the paramount lords and a few 
vassal kingdoms, yet it had significant effect on the traditional labour 
management organisation at all the levels in public life. In the 
mountainous kingdoms of Himachal Pradesh, the effect of begar 
remained much diffused. Here generally the symbiotic system 
continued as a method of labour management, with a few exceptions 
of the begar, even after the establishment of the British rule. 
However, when it came to serving the British overlords, the local 
rulers departed from the symbiotic dispensation, and the begar in its 
literal form, with its institutionalised and oppressive character, was 
taken from the subjects. Instances of such forced labour, where the 
people had to carry the burden of the white sahibs and their frugal 
meals on their backs along the precipitous tracks are too numerous 
in the colonial records. The begar system suited well to the contempor- 
ary agricultural society, the rulers and the ruled together. First, 
because the financial condition of the people in the hills had not 
been sound. Secondly, neither the opportunity to earn wages in 
cash was locally available to the people, nor could they earn enough 
money from working away from their homes. Due to economic 
constraints, neither the rulers could recover nor the people could 
pay in cash the revenue and other miscellaneous dues. Due to that 
reason, the ruler was obliged to levy nominal revenue in cash or 
kind and recover the balance in the form of service. It was, therefore, 
essential for both, the ruler and the ruled that the functioning of the 
state and the public welfare activities were carried out by putting in 
the human resources. The individual and collective participation of 
people for the welfare of the state was, thus, essential and begar 
system was a reciprocal and complementary arrangement between 
the raja and his praja. By putting in begar, the people could expect, 
and were extended, protection and insurance against adversity. The 
meaning of begar in the context of the feudal set up in Himachal 
Pradesh, therefore, needs fresh thinking, for it carries different 
meaning. It may mean contributing labour by the people instead of 
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the monetary dues to the state. 

Historically, the system of labour management had been prevalent 
throughout India since the earliest times. While it had been a labour 
co-operative system in the earliest times, it became symbiotic under 
the feudalistic set up in the hills and begar subsequently. The begar 
means exaction of service or emplovment of anyone without 
remuneration.' This term has also been applied in the cases where 
the labour paid was nominal or quite inadequate. When the British 
established their control over India, the system of begar prevailed in 
the hill states as well as British India.* Nevertheless, there was a 
basic distinction between the two. While in the hill states, it had 
been largely symbiotic, in the mainland it was forced. In the case of 
the latter, the people supplied beasts of burden, carts, labourers. etc. 
to the governing power. However, in the case of the feudal states of 
Himachal Pradesh, the demand provided for the compulsory service 
by the subject to their rulers of the Government. In Chamba State, 
begar was also known as cliakri or service and one who rendered 
begar to the state was known as chakar or begaru (servant). Certain 
changes were made in the begar system in the seventeenth century in 
Mandi State ‘to transform the obligation from a personal one to one 
dependent on and varying with the possession of land’. 

The begar was part of the land revenue system.* The land and its 
ownership was not the only factor for the evolution of begar system 
in the hill states of Himachal Pradesh, but the topography, local 
conditions and needs of the people were also responsible for its 
evolution. The villages were and are located high up in the mountain 
slopes. The wheeled conveyance was not available owing to the 
absence of suitable roads. Goats, ponies, mules, bullocks and other 
beasts of burden were employed, wherever possible. In many parts 
of hill states, even the annual transport for ordinary purposes was 
not practicable, because hill tracks were too narrow, dangerous and 
unfit for it. The loads had, therefore, to be carried by the man. The 
rulers therefore, employed the people on begar for these purposes. It 
was also obligatory on the people under the customary practice of 
begar that they kept the roads, paths and bridges in good condition. 

The rulers at times felt the need to repair or enlarge their forts and 
palaces or to have a new built, which was important for them to 
exercise control over their territories. For that purpose, they drafted 
labour from their subjects. Each principality formed a separate and 
independent domain of a ruler. He was regarded as the sole 
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proprietor and the fountainhead of all rights on the land. All the 
subjects of the state were his servants and held their land under his 
pleasure under the obligation of military and other services to the 
state. All those, who cultivated the land, were bound to pay land 
revenue, or instead of that, the cultivator was obliged to pay nominal 
revenue and render free service to the state or the ruler.° Exaction of 
begar was one of the methods of meeting the expenses of the state 
activities. 

According to Lyall, the artisans—goldsmiths, blacksmiths, 
carpenters, potters, etc. were all liable to perform begar if they 
possessed land.° Begar was therefore, intimately related to land and 
was part of the land revenue. Thus, it may be inferred that any kind 
of un-volunteered service to the ruler instead of land utilisation came 
within the broader ambit of the begar. Barnes, however, states that 
even those artisans and other classes, who were not connected with 
the land, were bound to devote a portion of their time to the service of 
the ruler or the public.’ 

The begar has been prevalent in the princely states of Himachal 
Pradesh in various forms and was known by different names at 
different places. In the Simla Hill States, there were ten main kinds 
of begar duties.* Those were as follows: 

(i) Athwara begar was the most important of those. It was a personal 
service rendered at the darbar of the ruler by men of various parganas 
of the state by rotation. It could be taken from any person for any 
purpose. Usually it was sought for supplying firewood and grass to 
the household of ruler and cultivating of the basa (khudkasht) land of 
the ruler. It was also taken by the state officials for supplying of 
grass and firewood for their private consumption. Every household 
was obliged to perform that duty or make some alternative arrange- 
ment for rendering such service. The brahmins, highborn Rajputs, 
state officials, certain categories of the temple servants, widows and 
minors were exempted from rendering athwara begar. It was most 
burdensome and taken practically without limit. 

(ii) Jaddi-baddi (hela) begar was exacted for supply of the begaris for 
bringing grass, fuel and performing other duties on marriages, deaths, 
etc. in the royal families, and at the time of installation of the ruler. 

(iii) Dak begar was requisitioned for carrying of messages, letters, 
parcels, etc. from the post offices. 

(iv) Goansar begar was taken for carrying luggage of the state 
officials (ahalakar), when on tours within the state. 
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(v) Sarak begar (Road begar) was taken from the villagers for the 
annual repair of the roads and bridle paths within the territory of 
their respective villages. 

(vi) Batrawal begar was taken for the carriage of stone, wood and 
other materials for construction and repairs of the state buildings, 
bridges, etc. 

(vii) Shikar begar was requisitioned by the high officials or the 
friends of the rulers for beating jungles for game locally called chahal 
or haka at different places in the region. 

(viii) It wasa kind of begar engaged for the camping arrangements 
for the rulers of other states. 

(ix) It was a begar exacted for carrying the loads and making 
camping arrangements for the local ruler and his entourage. 

(x) It was a type of begar, made available for services of the political 
officers and officials. 

In Chamba state, where the begar was known as chakri (service) 
had five types. Those were collectively called as panj haqq’ and 
included the duties as detailed in respect of the Simla Hill States. 

In the states of Mandi and Suket, three kinds of begar were 
prevalent. Of those, the phutkar begar was for the carriage of dak. The 
phant begar was for repairing of the village roads and paths, rendering 
of service on marriages or deaths and during the tour of high state 
officials. The pala begar was the most important of those, which 
involved rendering of service in some departments of the state fora 
period varying from one to four months." 

In Kangra region, three kinds of begar were prevalent. The first 
and the most burdensome was the pund begar taken for carrying 
loads. The people of all agricultural castes, for whom wearing of 
sacred thread (locally called janeyu, Sanskrit: yajfopavita) was 
prohibited, were liable to that service. The second kind of begar was 
knownas the satbahuk, meant for carrying messages or letters of the 
state. The third type of begar was taken for providing wood and 
grass for the camping arrangements of the rulers and the political 
officials. This begar was taken from the chamars and other outcaste 
communities. "| 

The period for performing different kinds of begar differed from 
state to state according to the customs, traditions and local conditions. 
Each kind of begar played a different role in the economy of the state. 
The people gradually came to regard this obligation as one of the 
normal conditions of existence, and they felt content in rendering 
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that duty with cheerfulness and promptitude." In certain cases, the 
people felt privileged and honoured to render such service to the 
ruler. 

Not really a type of begar, but generally similar to it was the beth 
system prevalent in the Simla Hill States.’ The beth was a system of 
rendering personal service for certain cultivating rights. The persons, 
who performed that job, were known as the bethus. They were more 
like the bonded labour than begaris, and were exchanged like cattle 
from one master to the other. The people of lower castes, such as 
Koli, Rehar, etc., who stood low in the social stratification were liable 
to perform the beth.'* The bethu and tilled land, which, in fact, belonged 
to the raja or zamindar. He cultivated a certain portion of land for his 
own subsistence and the rest was cultivated on behalf of the raja or 
zamindar, who received the produce. Generally, the bethu was given 
inferior portion of land in the outskirts. In addition, the bethus 
performed menial services for their masters and had some 
responsibilities for rendering begar. Occasionally, some bethus took 
debt for marriages and other celebrations. The indebted bethus use 
to work or supply goods instead of interest on the debt, but the 
principal amount was never liquidated. The obligation of the bethus 
descended from father to son by inheritance. Such bonded bethus 
were virtually cut off from the rest of the world for all practical 
purposes. 

G.C. Barnes in his settlement report of Kangra district has stated 
that certain communities, such as the high class brahmin (as opposed 
to the hala-baha brahmin) and highborn Rajput were always 
exempted from rendering begar.'° The system, however, does not 
seems to be so, because those privileged classes were obliged to 
perform some other kinds of work for the state. Thus, those high- 
class people were also rendering begar in one form or the other. In 
Mandi state, the highborn Rajputs had to give military service; the 
brahmins were required to perform religious rites on state festivals. 
They were also required to work in the kitchen of raja on special 
occasions and always to pray for his long life and prosperity. The 
Khatris had to perform as the kayastha (caretaker) and help in the 
distribution of supplies and preparation of accounts on occasions 
of state entertainment.”” 

The invasion of the Gurkhas in the Simla Hill States in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century provided a pretext to the British 
Government to impose begar, by statutory regulations in the princely 
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states of this region. The British Government, with the help of the 
rulers of hill states, expelled the Gurkhas in 1815 and reinstated the 
rulers in their principalities. Those hill states then came under the 
direct protection of the British Government. The hill rulers were 
asked to furnish a quota of begar in proportion to the revenue that 
they raised from their territories. Thus, the institution of begar 
received official recognition of the British Government also granted 
sanads to the rulers of the Punjab Hill States from time to time to 
legitimise the institution of begar. Under those sanads, the obligation 
of the peasantry to perform begar was one of the important conditions 
imposed upon the hill states by the British Government. The hill 
rulers had to provide begar to the British officers and other 
Government officials, who passed through their states. They were 
also required to construct and repair roads in their respective 
territories and to join the British army with armed retainers and hill 
porters, when called upon to do so at the time of war under the begar 
obligation." 

With the completion of the Hindustan-Tibet road and the growth 
of Shimla as a hill station, the burden of begar increased in the Simla 
Hill States. That was because of the increasingly frequent tours of 
the British officials and non-officials to the interior areas. The dak 
bungalows and rest houses came to be built by the Public Works 
and Forest departments in the interiors of this region. Materials for 
their construction and other conveniences were required. Services 
of the local people by way of begar were requisitioned for that purpose. 
Later, the Forest Department also made use of the begar for the 
conservation of forests. Not only did these two departments use the 
begar coolies for carrying of iron sheets, coal tar and other materials, 
but these departments also obtained permits for the contractors to 
make use of the begar system in the area.” 

The institution of begar in Himachal Pradesh, if evaluated in 
proper context of the prevailing socio-economic condition of the 
region, was not an institution infested with ills, as is commonly 
held. The rich and the influential escaped the pinch of begar system, 
as itemerged with the passage of time. The poor and the weak had 
to bear a double burden of the service to the hill rulers as well as the 
British officials and travellers. The common person had to render 
begar for much longer period, which interfered with his daily routine 
of working. The brahmins, certain classes of Rajputs, state officials, 
influential and respectable persons were exempted from the menial 
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type of begar, that is, athwara or pala or pund begar. To seek exemption 
from begar, the people at times bribed the officials. Nevertheless, the 
burden of begar largely fell on the people of lower classes and 
outcastes. Between different classes and between the members of 
same class, the burden of begar was not equitably distributed. That 
resulted in disparity and it entirely robbed the system of its positive 
aspects. In some hill states, it began to be extracted endlessly and 
ruthlessly. Thus, it became oppressive, and came to be regarded as 
an arbitrary and evil practice. 

Gradually, the people became conscious of that oppression. They 
started resisting it, sometime actively.’ As ihe avenues of seeking 
better vocations and jobs locally, and away from their homes, the 
institution of begar lost its earlier shine. It became economically 
unsound and socially disrespectful. Under the new awakening of 
social resurgence in the hill states by the turn of twentieth century, 
the ancient custom of begar began to be dubbed as the ‘forced labour’. 

The consequences of the begar on the socio-economic environment 
of this region were extensive. Not only the masses, but also the 
rulers were influenced by its multi-faceted implications. 

First, the burden of begar fell so heavy on the people in the hill 
states that it influenced their attitudes and beliefs. It created a feeling 
of awe and reverence in the people towards the rulers, jagirdars and 
officials. The beth, which may be the worst part of begar, had 
inculcated in the people of low caste a feeling of hatred and awe 
towards the rulers as well as to the people of higher castes. 

Secondly, the begar system encouraged the large joint family 
system. The rulers of the hill states had always discouraged the 
partitioning of families to ensure that the men could be easily 
available for begar. In some areas, law prohibited partitioning of 
joint families.” 

Thirdly, it might be one of the causes for the prevalence of 
polyandry in some areas of this region, where begar was requisitioned 
on the household basis. Because, in the polyandrous household, 
there are number of brother living together in a joint family. Such 
families could easily spare one of their members for begar, without 
disturbing the family working. In Bushahr state, polyandry was 
encouraged by the state, through penalties exacted on partition of 
household.” 

Fourthly, the institution of begar has been a cause of bribery. In 
families, where there was one adult male, he could escape begar by 
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bribing the village officials. 

Fifthly, the begar fostered the habit of indolence and lethargy, 
because the people became conscious about the abuse and exploitive 
aspects of begar. Thus, the rulers also started increasingly feeling it 
as an economic wastage. The consequences were, therefore, 
demoralising to all.” 

The attention of the British authorities was, therefore, drawn for 
the first time in 1813 to this custom of begar in the cis-Satluj areas, 
where it had become an evil institution. Major General Ochterlony, 
while touring in the cis-Satluj hill states, met with complaints against 
that practice of begar. He was, thus, induced to make efforts for its 
abolition. He issued orders to the commanding officers at Ludhiana 
and Karnal to stop the use of begar. The rulers were asked to furnish 
assistance to the British troops, who were asked to pay for the services 
they received.” 

The burden of begar on the hill rulers which was imposed by the 
sanads granted to them, was partially removed by commuting it into 
cash in 1816 by the British Indian Government after negotiations 
with the hill rulers. It was decided that the quota of begar labour of 
the hill rulers might be commuted for the payment of money. The 
money, thus, raised was to be spent on hiring of the labourers in 
some cases. Normally, the hill rulers had to provide begaris to the 
British officials and visitors, when on tour in their respective 
territories. The people, however, had to bear same burden of begar as 
it was before those concessions were granted to the rulers. 

During the land settlements in the second half of the nineteenth 
century and in the beginning of the twentieth century, people made 
complaints against the strenuous conditions of the begar. The burden 
of begar fell mainly upon the agricultural classes. Begar had then 
taken a form of the drafted ]abour.” In one instance, the begaris or 
bethus were given to a jagirdar for his lifetime by the state instead of 
cash amount of Rs 50.” That showed the pitiable conditions of bethus 
and begari. The jagirdar used to extract maximum labour from them. 
The begar was regarded as an emasculating liability by the common 
folk, is made apparent by the following proverb, ‘The sky loses its 
brightness when overcast with clouds, water its purity when covered 
with slime, a pretty wife her charm at her parent’s home and a man 
his manliness in the Raja’s begar’.** The settlement officers also 
found the begar oppressive, because it interfered with the working of 
peasant during their crop season. The begar fell upon people of 
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Lahaul and Spiti very heavily, as these areas were on the highways 
that were used by many travellers and officials on tour in the snowy 
mountains and passes.. The demand for begar was heavy during 
the six months of summer. It was also the time, when all fieldwork 
and other activities had to be performed by the people.” 
Consequently, under the orders of the British Government, begar 
system was abolished in Kangra proper in 1884 and in Kullu in 
1896. It was, however, made compulsory and mandatory in the 
revenue records that the people should be available on full wages to 
perform the services as and when required.” In Chamba state, begar 
was abolished in 1871-72.*' The begar was commuted into cash based 
on land revenue in those states. 

Describing the plight of the begaris, a contemporary writer, 
Satyanand Stokes, who lived amongst the hill people wrote, ‘the 
growth of Simla and opening up of the interior has reduced the hill 
man to the position of a beast of burden and a helot.** During the 
land settlements, which were accomplished between 1884 and 1932 
in the Simla Hill States, it was noted that the people resented the 
begar system. They started making complaints against that 
oppressive institution to the settlement officers and requested that 
cash payment be levied upon them for personal begar. Because of 
continued oppression of athwara or personal begar, which was being 
taken for unlimited period by the local rulers, British Government, 
other officials and visitors, rebellions broke out in many hill states.’ 
Because of those rebellions, athwara begar was completely abolished 
in many states by commuting it into cash payment based on land 
revenue. 

People of the Simla Hill States were, however, not satisfied with 
those concessions, because by that time unpaid begar existed 
nowhere except the Simla Hill States." The settlement officers had 
also described begar as an evil, which affected the prosperity of 
cultivators and their loyalty to the rulers. Although all the hill men 
felt that something must be done immediately against the misuse of 
begar, but there was no community in the position to organise against 
that. Satyanand Stokes, who was an American missionary in India, 
settled at Kotgarh, took it up. He formed a sort of ‘vigilance committee’, 
made representations to redress the grievances of the begaris, and 
achieved some success.”° 

By the end of the third decade of the twentieth century, regional, 
social and political organisations, such as the Praja Mandal, were 
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organised in the hill states to gain their social and political goals. 
Those organisations also made the complete abolition of the 
oppressive of begar and beth as one of their objectives.” The British 
Indian Government began to receive complaints of people against 
begar through Praja Mandal after its organisation. It undertook to 
organise public meetings at the different places in the various hill 
states to exhort people against the payment of unjust taxes and begar. 
The abolition of begar was one of the main reasons of the famous 
Pajhota Kisan Andolan in Sirmaur state in the beginning of fifth 
decade of twentieth century. In that Andolan, many innocent people 
lost their lives. The agitation against begar had already been started 
in the hills of Uttar Pradesh by the beginning of the twentieth 
century.” Because of the widespread agitation against begar, British 
Indian Government considered it desirable that a general policy 
should be framed to deal with the hardships of the begar and beth in 
the hill states. The political Agent made inquiries for its abolition. 
He sent his suggestions to the Crown Representative for 
consideration. British Indian Government framed a ‘Model Policy’ 
on begar and beth in August 1943 based on those inquiries. That 
policy was framed in consultation with the representative rulers of 
Simla Hill States. It introduced reforms in begar and beth systems.** 
The ‘Model Policy’ was adopted by the rulers of Simla Hill States 
after its approval by the Crown Representative in October 1944. 
With its adoption, all forms of unpaid forced labour were abolished 
forthwith. They were commuted into cash based on land revenue. 
Paid forced labour was allowed only when the labourers were not 
available. The commutation of begar into cash proved profitable to 
the rulers as well as to the people. With the abolition of begar, people 
could earn more by working out of state. The rulers could get surplus 
money, which could be used for other purposes in their respective 
states. As regards the beth system, occupancy rights were given to 
those bethus on payment of rent equal to 1.25 times of the land revenue 
and cess chargeable on land, who had been tilling the land for three 
generations. It was further ordered that full proprietary rights in 
such lands were granted to such bethus on payment of sum equal to 
ten times the land revenue and cess assessed on such land.” After 
the independence, begar, whether paid or unpaid, was prohibited 
within the territory of Himachal Pradesh with effect from May 1948.” 

Thus, the system of labour management has passed through many 
vicissitudes of time. In the earlier janapada times most of the public 
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welfare activities were accomplished through the labour cooperative 
system that was sanctified by the tradition. In the medieval times, it 
took the form of symbiotic system at all levels of the public life. With 
the establishment of the Muslim rule in India, the symbiotic character 
of the labour management underwent radical transformation as the 
begar system. In the hill states of Himachal Pradesh, however, the 
parasitic and oppressive character of the begar was much milder 
under the native rulers, who had regard for the traditional practices. 
The begar, however, became oppressive in the hill states also with 
the statutory enforcement of the begar by the British. It was the Praja 
Mandal Movement in the Himachal hills that rose to the eradication 
of oppressive begar system. Nevertheless, labour management on 
the symbiotic basis is still a living reality in Himachal Pradesh. 
Many works of public welfare and utility have been accomplished 
by that system in this region under the auspices of the Panchyati Raj 
and the local village committees. 
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Transhumant Communities of 
Himachal Pradesh 


V.VERMA 


Himalaya is the greatest physical feature on earth. From the Pamir 
plateau and the Indus valley near Nanga Parbat in the west to the 
great pillar of Namcha Barwa near the Brahmaputra bend in the 
east, the Himalayan system stretches over 3000 kilometres covering 
the entire northern frontier of the Indian sub-continent. Besides 
the natural division carved out by the perennial rivers that drain 
the mammoth reservior of snow, man has drawn his own political 
boundaries: Himachal Pradesh forming a generous section. Five 
successive mountain ranges curve across the state like wrinkles on 
the wizened face of this ancient land. From south to north, these 
are the Shivaliks, the Dhauladhar, the Pir Panjal, the Great 
Himalaya, and the Zaskar ranges. Below the undulating Shivaliks 
stretch the dusty plains of the Punjab. At an elevated plane beyond 
the Zaskar mountains lies the arid plateau of Tibet. In the furrows 
between the ranges flow perennial rivers which drain the snow 
slopes off the crests. This roughly rectangular region is home to 
the basins of four of the five great rivers of Punjab—the Ravi, Beas, 
Chenab and the Satluj. For reason of the alignment of the lesser 
ranges being oblique to the Great Himalaya, the basins of the rivers 
tend to be asymmetrical, positioned obliquely to the Great 
Himalayan alignment. This fact coupled with the differences in 
climates: the climatic zones range from Sub-Tropical (450-900 m), 
to Warm Temperate (900-1800 m), the Cool Temperate (1800-2400 
m), the Cold High Mountain (2400-4000 m) and the Snowy and 
Frigid (above 4000 m). The distribution of rain-fall also varies from 
less than 780.1 mm in greater part of Lahaul-Spiti to over 3400 mm 
at Dharamsala. Factorised into such a diverse scenario, Himachal 
Pradesh, paints a striking portrait of natural vegetation featuring 
saliently a rich harvest of best Himalayan flora; in composition 
varying from Himalayan meadows, high level birch and 
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rhododendron to tropical scab and bamboo forests of low hills. As 
much as 66.57 per cent of the total geographical area is occupied 
by different types of green cover ranging between Dry Alpine to 
Moist Alpine and Sub-Alpine, to Moist Temperate, Sub-Tropical 
and Tropical Thorny forests. This wooded land covered with 
verdure has over centuries afforded splendid pasturage with 
extremely nourishing and invigorating grasses growing in the 
extensive Alpine, the Moist Alpine and Scrub and the Sub-Alpine 
forests. 

The rich land and the conducive climatic environment provided 
ready-made ground overly fertile to raise pastoral communities 
exclusively dependent for their subsistence on rearing of animals 
like goats, sheep and buffaloes. Living in symbiosis with sparse 
settled society, mostly concentrating in the river valleys, the 
pastoralists, not all nomadic, took and still show a nearly total com- 
mitment to their animals, whom they take great care to keep in 
ecological balance with grazing conditions over an enormous area. 
The wanderings imposed on them by the necessity of forage and 
water have tended to be cyclical along the well established routes. 
The cycles have been usually seasonal: to the low lands in the winter, 
to highlands in summer, in temperate zones to more arid zones in 
the wet season, to more watered regions in the dry season and so 
on. Frequently the seasonal moves have been accompanied by 
cultural and organizational changes. 

Amongst the existing tribes the Ban-Gujars, as distinguished from 
the Hindu Gujars, are exclusively a pastoral tribe. The Hindu Gujars, 
the Gaddis, the Kinnauras and the Lahaulas are ‘semi-pastoral, 
semi-agricultural races’ dependant, mainly on agriculture. With 
them animal husbandry is a supplementary vocation taken up ‘as 
an occupational necessity’. The Khamapas and the Bhotes, though 
purely nomadic in character, strictly speaking do not belong to a 
pastoral class: the large number of ponies and donkeys, and a few 
sheep and goats, which they own, they keep them exclusively for 
trade purposes. 


THE GUJARS 


The Gujars, a great historical caste, are an interesting people and 
offer a striking contrast in several respects to the other inhabitants 
of the state. More specifically engaged in pastoralism in its more 
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itinerant sense, animal husbandry has been their chief economic 
activity; not simply as supplement to agriculture as with the settled 
segment of the community, but as their main occupation. It is 
through their numerous remarkably mobile herds of buffaloes that 
the grass resources of distant high altitude pastures are converted 
into a tangible source of wealth. Large tracts of highland that were 
impossible to bring under plough have been gainfully exploited 
by them. Far from the mainstream, their primitive society has 
nurtured and adheres rigidly to their distinct social and cultural 
identity. 

The origin of the Gujars is still shrouded in mystery. Majority of 
scholars hold the view that these people migrated to India from 
Central Asia sometime during the sixth century AD. They are 
identified by Cunningham with the Kusana or Yuhchi or Tochari, 
a tribe of the Eastern Tartars.' W. Crooke, on the other hand, associ- 
ate them with a ‘fairly typical Indo-Aryan” race. The theory of 
foreign origin, however, is contested strenuously by many distin- 
guished scholars, who claim the Gujars to be the proud descendants 
of Gurjaras, once a mighty ruling dynasty of northern India.* 

Gujars of Himachal Pradesh have no living tradition of their 
origin. What they, however, recall is that their fore-fathers migrated 
to this region from the adjoining territory of Jammu and Kashmir. 
About diffusion and spread of Gujars in Jammu and Kashmir not 
much is known conclusively. According to one account they 
probably came there after the loss of political power in the plains 
around the middle of sixth century AD. This much however is 
certain that from Kashmir some families moved over to Chamba, 
an erstwhile princely state ‘by the growing inadequacy of grazing 
resources’. That they originally came from Kashmir is supported 
by a legend‘ which is common among the Chamba Gujars. Rather 
than ‘half-a-dozen generations’ ago, as T.S. Negi puts’ it, the Gujars 
seem to have entered the state about two century back. They had 
possibly come there a couple of decades earlier than 1881, by that 
time as per relevant census data, they had grown to a sizeable 
number—906 to be precise. This assumption finds support from 
the Chamba Gazetteer of 1904, which records that the Gujars had 
come to the area ‘forty or fifty years’ back pasturing their herds, by 
and large, in the Ravi valley and its mountain ranges. Help also 
comes from another source, viz. the Gazetteer of the Kangra District 
(1883-84). It speaks of ‘some few’ families of Gujars ‘of Jammu stock’ 
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descending ‘of late years’ from the territory of Chamba to spend the 
summer in the high ranges in taluka Rihlu besides some more already 
spending the autumn in pargana Nurpur. They were seldom seen in 
other parts of Kangra proper except as passers-by on their ways 
through Kulu and Mandi. 

From Jammu, a few families migrated to Kiarda Dun, ‘hitherto 
a wild and densely forested tract’ when it was colonised® during 
the region of Maharaja Shamsher Prakash of the defunct Sirmaur 
state. This event took place sometime during the 1870s. In course 
of time the nucleus proliferated and spilled over into the adjoining 
forests of the then Simla Hill states. They were exploiting the forests 
of the princely states of Bushahr, Khaneti and Keonthal. This finds 
corroboration in G.S. Hart’s first Settlement Report of Pabar and Giri 
Valleys (1906). Some had penetrated into Mandi state and were 
grazing their cattle in its territory earlier than 1904.’ There is no 
doubt that by that time they had spread over the adjoining states 
of Suket, Bilaspur and Kulu. To sum up, much before the nineteenth 
century came to a close, the Ban-Gujars had marked their presence 
throughout the length and breadth of the area, presently forming 
the state of Himachal Pradesh. 


Population 


No one knows for certain how many are the nomadic Gujars trans- 
huming in Himachal Pradesh: the census operations club them with 
the other Gujars, namely the Hindu Gujars and those settled on 
land. The 1981 census data record the population of Scheduled Tribe 
Gujar as 28,121 souls, which figure rose to 33,028 during 1991 
operations. Left out were all those who are not counted as Scheduled 
Tribe and are mostly residing in the areas which came over from 
Punjab to Himachal Pradesh in the aftermath of re-organization of 
that state in 1966. The land-less and roaming pastoral Gujar families 
as per count taken by the H.P. Govt. in 1997 turned out to be 1,010 
in number, which roughly speaking, on an average of 6.45 persons 
per family gives out their present population around seven 
thousand souls. Their human development level is painfully low 
considering the high level of illiteracy prevailing among them: 
71.82% among the Scheduled Tribe Gujars (1991). Amongst the 
nomads, who lack residential stability and are completely bereft of 
educational facilities, the literacy percentage would, without 
challenge, be deep down at the bottom level. 
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Religion 


Because of close communion which exists between them, it has been 
suggested and believed by many scholars that Jats and Gujars and 
perhaps Ahirs also are all of one ethnic stock. Grierson has opined 
that ‘the Jats, Gujars, Ajars etc.’ are of the same fraternity. Originally, 
the Gujars were Hindus by religion ‘related by blood to the Rajputs’. 
It is impossible, without further research to say exactly when the 
great mass of them were converted to Islam. The Muslim Gujars in 
Jammu and Kashmir and Himachal Pradesh, however, date their 
conversion from the time of the Mughal king Aurangzeb, which is 
probably true though not conclusive. The Muslim Gujars in 
Himachal Pradesh, one and all, are of the Sunni creed. 


Racial Characteristics 


The Gujars, the ‘nature’s own children’ and ‘lords of the forests’ are 
a simple, inoffensive and generous people. God fearing, they have 
an unsullied reputation as honest milk-men. Their credulity is 
proverbial. Gujars have been turbulent throughout the history of the 
Punjab; the ‘boldest cattle thief in the country’, notes W. Crook. In 
the hills they had shed all the semblance of notoriety. To Barnes, the 
Gujars of the hills were ‘quite unlike the castes of the same 
designation in the plains’,* where ‘they are known as an idle 
worthless and thieving race, rejoicing in waste and enemies to 
cultivation and improvement’.’ Quite on the contrary, the Gujars 
of Kangra or for that matter of Himachal Pradesh are a fine race, 
with ‘peculiar and handsome features . . . mild and inoffensive in 
manner’'’ and certainly not distinguished by the bad pre-eminence 
which attached to their race in the plains and are certainly never 
known as thieves. 


Dress 


Unlike Gaddis, another pastoral class, whose garments are made 
of homespun wool, the Gujars invariably wear clothes of simple 
cotton cloth; blue, red or black colours highly favoured. A Muslim 
Gujar sports a turban vaguely resembling the Rajput head-dress, 
though not tie in their manner and style. With his trimmed 
moustaches and short beard, hena-dyed by the middle aged and 
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the old, a Gujar sporting the turban (safa) looks like a noble of the 
Mughal court. The children wear gujari topi akin to kantop, its peaked 
top is in different colours. As upper garment he wears a loose shirt 
coming down to his knees. Over the shirt is worn.a jacket or half- 
coat what they call baskat. A long coat is worn only when the winter 
is at its severest. Their tehmat or !ungi, an unstitched piece of cloth, 
mostly of gaudy colour and check-pattern is tied distinctively 
without the aid of a string or belt. In winter, a Gujar can be seen 
wearing a cotton or woollen ghutana; a baggy trousers, loose at the 
thighs and knees but fitting tight at the calf and ankles. Sometimes 
a tamba, a type of salwar, which does not go down beyond the knees 
is worn. A chadar (poti or khaist) thrown round the shoulders makes 
up his wardrobe. With a staff in hand, the Gujars mostly go barefoot, 
but when out-doors they wear heavily nailed local footwear. 

The lithe grace of the tall and handsome Gujar woman is 
enhanced by the typical dress she wears: a loose kalidar kurta, which 
is knee long and heavily embroidered. Over it the women wear the 
jacket materially no different from the one worn by the men. Their 
trousers or suthan, tight at ankles but loose between waist and knees, 
are usually stitched in Jammu style. joji, their typical head-dress, 
bigger than the one worn by pangwal women is a cap made of 
cotton or silk cloth, mostly black in colour, with a waist-long 
hanging tail. Jiumb is the everyday head-dress. A coarse cotton 
sheet is wrapped ina peculiar scarf-like manner to form a protective 
cover against sun and rain. 


Jewellery 


Like other women all over the world, the Gujar women too are fond 
of ornaments. But the general poor condition of the Hoipolloi restricts 
their number to a very few mostly worn in the ears, nose and the 
arms. No ornaments are worn in the head or the feet; nor do the girls 
wear any ornament before marriage. Economically, the community 
is far from prosperous, hence their ornaments are mostly made of 
silver. In design and shape their ornaments do not resemble those 
worn by the women of the settled community. The menfolk have 
given up the wearing of kangana and ear-rings mostly on religious 
considerations, through they still retain their love for tabeet (amulet), 
silver cuff links (mogla) and silver shirt buttons. 
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Food and Beverages 


Their diet is simple but wholesome. Excepting on special occasions, 
their staple food is maize bread all through the year: occasionally 
they eat wheaten chapatis as well. The bread is taken with whey 
(lassi) and dal or a vegetable. They gather roots, tubers, fruits and 
vegetables growing wild to add to the quality of their food. Green 
chillies and raw onion make up the salad dish. They have no special 
dishes worthy of mention save for kheer, sweetened rice and sevian. 
Contrary to general belief, the intake of milk is minimal; butter, 
ghee and cheese are liberally served on special occasions only. Lassi 
and curd both feature in their daily diet. They are mostly non- 
vegetarians: fowls and meat of wild animals they would relish any 
day. Desi ghee but mostly mustard oil is used as the cooking 
medium. Alcoholic beverages are taboo but a few of them are 
known to indulge in occasional drinking binges. Salted tea and 
lassi form essential part of their meals. Smoking is very much in 
vogue and practically every one smokes from the earthen hooka. 


Personal Hygiene 


Personal hygiene leaves much to be desired. Bathing soap is not 
much in use with them. The women are known to wash their hair 
with cow’s urine, which is used to wash their clothes as well. 
Woodash and soap nut are the other natural detergents commonly 
used to wash their clothes. The stinking heaps of animal dung in 
close proximity of the kothas, add to the terrible pollution of the 
surroundings. 


Habitat and Dwelling Houses 


As nomadic or rather semi-nomadic pastorals the Gujars lead a 
life pattern which is a far cry from the normal settled life. 
Environment, in addition, plays a dominant role in shaping their 
life styles. Five months or so they spend grazing their buffaloes on 
the alpine dhars. Rest of the year they are either in travel status or 
down in the valleys. Most of them do not have permanent abodes: 
only those who own small patches of land can afford this luxury. 
The kacha shelter that they put up for summer camping primarily 
aims at meeting the challenge of chilly and windy climate. Though 
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fairly large (50 by 40 feet) kotha is not partitioned separately for men 
and the animals. Rectangular in shape, it does not have more than 
one door nor windows or ventilators. The larger portion of the kotha 
is used to tether the buffaloes. The slight slant of the floor leads 
animal urine to a pit dug outside the house. Every morning buckets 
full of it are thrown on to the dung heap. Often they erect a myahara, 
an improvised shelter, deep in the dhar, where they stay for a longer 
duration. In the plains their houses are generally owned by the 
zamindars, whose fields they manure. 


Dialect 


While generally able to speak the language or the linqua franca of the 
country they pass through, Gujars have a distinct language of their 
own, called Gojri varying but little from place to place. Of course 
their vocabulary is freely interlarded with words borrowed freely 
from Pushtu, Kashmiri and local dialects. Gujars wander free over 
the mountains and have little intercourse with the sedentary society. 
They have thereby retained the purity of their original language. 
There is no Gojri script: hence no literature. They however, employ 
Perso-Arabic script in written communications. 


Socio-Cultural Profile 


It is a general custom among the Gujars to live together so long as the 
father is alive, and to separate only on his death. Mostly, vertically 
extended nuclear families, are not uncommon though. The trend of 
late has shown an upward swing in partitions. 

The impression one carries of the Gujar women, when one visits 
them, is that they are labour machines, but if one spends a little 
time with them, some other images also emerge. The care the Gujars 
bestow on their womenfolk is almost touching. Woman plays a 
significant role in the family. She has a respectable place in the 
social status though the Muslim society considers her status inferior 
and subjects her to myriad social and economic disabilities and 
inequities. It is true that the female children are not usually so well 
cared for and nourished as boys. But the girls are by no means 
treated unkindly and neglected. Freedom to divorce is not peculiar 
to Gujar women. What is remarkable, however, is the fact that they 
receive ‘mehr’ from their husbands, which the Hindu women do 
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not get. The evil of dowry for the bride, is conspicuous by its near 
absence. 

Laws of endogamy and exogamy prevail. Among them there 
are no interdining restrictions: they accept water and food not only 
from other Muslims but also from the Hindus. To them only that 
food is haram, which their faith declares unlawful. 

Succession is bound by the age-old patriarchal line of inheritance. 
All sons have equal rights, though the eldest gets jethbar, which is 
slightly more than the share of other brothers. In the absence of 
sons, the widow takes a life interest in the deceased’s estate. A 
widow on re-marriage loses her right to the estate as also to mainten- 
ance. Daughters have no customary right to succeed. The Gujars 
have cordial relations with one and all, belonging either to their 
own tribe or any other people of the area. They, however, have a very 
narrow social circle and do not have any definable relations with 
the others even though of Muslim community. It isa community in 
which peace and tranquillity in a household is the normal 
phenomenon. Disputes are very few in number, and none which 
cannot be sorted out amicably or with the intervention of the biradari 
approach to courts of law is a rarity. 


Functional and Social Groupings and Centres of Power 


Their transhumant mode of life imposes the necessity to cohere into 
functional groups. The smallest group is the dera, a kinship group, 
which is an agglomeration of any number of families. In an effective 
social organization it has its own lambardar selected from amongst 
the elders. To him are referred to all social and economic disputes 
and his advice in family matters is heard with great respect. A few 
deras usually join to form a composite herding unit. Formation of a 
kafila is a compulsion forced by circumstances: it ensures safety and 
security of the herds and unity of thought and action. So long the 
unit subsists, all the deras subject themselves to the judgement, control 
and authority of nukkadam or kafila leader. 

There can be no coherent social life unless social relationship 
are institutionalised. Biradari is their most important social insti- 
tution regulating inter-se relations of families welded together 
through gotra kinship or for territorial considerations. The head of 
each constituent family becomes suo motto a member of the biradari 
panchayat. Its head, the lambardar also called zaildar relates the tribe 
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with the outside world. While he controls the clan and looks after its 
social and economic needs, the biradari panchayat administers justice 
in disputes, which normally deals with matters of adultery, divorce 
and disrespect to traditional norms. Although it has legal sanction, 
yet it is a powerful tribunal whose decisions are seldom appealed 
against. 


Maulvis 


Maulvt, their religious leader and preceptor, though not of their 
community, lives and moves with such families with whom he 
attaches himself. His principal duty is to cater to their faith and 
perform religious ceremonies and rituals. In addition he is the 
teacher of their children, whom he imparts elementary knowledge 
of Urdu and Arabic to make them capable of learning Koran: his 
main emphasis is focussed on traditional religious education. His 
position in the community is of great prestige and his stanglehold 
on their social, religious, educational and family life is total, it not 
absolute. 


Cultural Heritage 


Culture of tribal societies as those of Gujars, though primitive, forms 
an integral part of the living Indian culture. Though wholly eclipsed 
by the tenets of Islam, the Gujars nonetheless possess a cultural 
heritage of their own. Art and craft flows in the veins of their 
women, who are highly adept in embroidery work. The walls of 
their houses provide them the canvas to paint virile and vibrating 
floral and animal designs. Khaleet is yet another specimen of their 
workmanship. Contrary to the general view, music and melody 
are integral part of their culture. A look at some of their folk songs 
provides a glimpse of their sentiments, their aspirations, the 
romances and other facets of life. Their songs are strong in emotion 
and impulse. They are true to nature and graphically define man’s 
emotional reaction to the nature. The Gujar women do not evince 
much interest in dancing: their faith frowns on it. They however 
do participate in dancing on joyous occasions but only within the 
four walls of their homes. The community possesses a considerable 
treasure of folk-lore and folk-tales which the elderly people recite 
to pass on the heritage to the coming generations. They have no 
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fairs nor festivals of their own. That however does not mean that 
they do not enjoy participating in the local fairs. 


Customs 


The Gujars are divided into two endogamous religious groups: the 
Muslims and the Hindus. The Muslims have two sections, i.e. 
Bhatariye and Bhanariye, who normally do not inter-marry. They 
are further segmented into exogamous gotras. Though believing in 
the reality of blood ties on the parilineal lines, they neither have 
any localized clans nor possess any tendency towards local 
exogamy or endogamy. In this sense they can be called agamous. 
Among the Muslim Gujars of Himachal Pradesh marriage may be 
contracted among near relatives but the gotra is invariably taken 
into account; for their belief in gotra exogamy transcends religious 
injunctions. 


Forms of Marriage 


Marriage by dower or settlement is the most respectable form of 
marriage, arranged with the consent of the parties. Marriage by 
purchase, however, is more common. Popularly called, sata-bata 
(exchange), a boy gets a wife in exchange for a real or cousin sister 
married to the brother of the wife. Unilateral marriages is the 
general rule: multi-lateral connexions are not uncommon. Again 
in order to earn the hand of a girl, a boy, off-times of a poor family, 
serves the prospective in-laws for a number of years. In other words 
he pays the bride price by service. Elopement, which is generally 
frowned upon by the community and casts social stigma on the 
woman, is a feature not unknown to the tribe. It eventually ends in 
proper marriage, of course, with the approval of the biradari. 


Transhumance, Rhythm and Social Problem 


The buffalo rearing pastoral nomads transhume from alpine 
pastures down to the lower Shivaliks and the plains of the Punjab 
as far down as the districts of Saharanpur and Dehradun in Uttar 
Pradesh and Uttaranchal. Their pastoral economy is totally 
dependent upon the availability and exploitation of natural 
pastures, which are markedly seasonal in occurrence. During 
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winter, when the Himalayan ranges wear the thick snow mantle, 
the pasturage in the lower Shivaliks holds out tempting invitation. 
As summer approaches and the fodder in the lower reaches dries 
up, grazing grounds in the higher ranges come alive no sooner the 
snow begins to thaw. That is whereto the Gujars with their herds 
then start the trek, repeating the process year after year: the sole 
motivating force pushing them on to reach the areas where the 
grass is fresh, green and luxuriant. Over the years each family has 
followed well-defined tracks from winter grazing grounds to the 
dhars in the alpine meadows and vice-versa. They plan their 
activities in winter, spring, summer and autumn. During their 
annual transhumance they occupy different altitudinal zones in 
succession in different seasons: the two most pronounced time- 
cycles of mass movement occurring in spring and again in autumn. 
These transhumants progressively shift their animals keeping in 
view the climatic tolerance of the animals and the optimum 
utilization of available pastures between altitude-defined climatic 
zones. The pattern of migration is universal and the annual cycle 
of transhumant activities is a matching response to the seasonal 
rhythm. 

Gone are the days when the Ban-Gujars were the invited guests 
of the princes, and free souls grazing their herds where they liked 
with no restrictions as to how many cattle they kept. The present 
regulatory system, an imposition of the state, with the object to 
preserve and conserve the natural resources of ever-dwindling 
forest cover, is cutting at the roots of their age-old life style with 
obvious deleterious effect on their social and economic well-being. 
No wonder caught in the poverty trap they are trembling downhill. 
No one can fault the state policy. But it is palpably inequitable to 
deny them security. On top of it comes the large scale arbitrariness 
in the issue or renewal of permits—a long standing grouse of the 
community. There is over-crowding and diminution in the quality 
and size of the pastures. The repetitive shifting of ground is further 
causing untold misery to them as also to the animals. According to 
one study 70% of the families are denied security of tenure and 
have to face totally new environment every year or alternate or 
third year. Besides, more than half of the families remain in travel 
status for two to three months every year. Continuous travel for 
months together gives birth to some social and health problems. 
The women whoare in family way are denied privacy and deprived 
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of the right to medical care. These are every day occurrences and 
result in a significantly high mortality rate. The animals too have 
to undergo much suffering because of fatigue, hunger and other 
hardships related to the long and arduous journeys, with access to 
veterinary services conspicously absent. 

The Gujars mainly depend on forests for grazing of their animals. 
And this they cannot do without authorization from the Dept. of 
Forest Farming and Conservation. The permits have to be renewed 
on yearly basis. The number of animals, it is the rider, should under 
no circumstance go beyond the specified figure. This, however, 
loses sight of a basic biological fact: the number of cattle has been 
registering positive growth at each livestock census. In 1992 the 
total number of animals was put at 52,62,704. At the same time the 
grazing area is continuously shrinking. 


Ecological interaction 


Heated debate over the extent of environmental consequences of 
grazing is on for quite some years now but for lack of an in- 
depth study and proper research, a pall of uncertainty hangs over 
it. Whatever sketchy and limited evidence is available at present 
reports a definite decline in diversity and regeneration of forests 
and grass lands. Soil erosion in an extensive scale is visible 
throughout the state. The foresters ascribe the damage principally 
to over-grazing by live-stock, both domestic and migratory. Gujars 
have been roundly blamed for the environmental degradation. The 
most threatened and mostly believed destructive interaction of 
Gujars with nature is wild life. They are criticised for destroying 
their normal habitat particularly at high mountain ranges. 


Economic Profile 


It is solely from the wandering herds of buffaloes that the Muslims 
or the Ban-Gujars obtain their livelihood. This primarily involves 
the sale of milk, butter and ghee. Manifestly ghee and milk are not 
as valuable products as wool and mutton sold by the Gaddis and 
Kinnauras. They have practically no other source to supplement 
meagre income from dairy farming. The actual condition of their 
economy, is, what Negi summed up in 1976. Generally speaking 
the Gujar does not starve but the living that he ekes out of the 
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nomadic economy forces him to lie at a very low level by modern 
standards. Additionally, indebtedness, an important indicator of 
poverty, is ‘almost ubiquitous’ among them. The picture is no 
different today. Devoid of political clout and the noose tightening 
by ever-rising demand for reduction of his stock and growing 
limitation on accessibility to pasturage, his economic plight can 
better be imagined than described. One of the main reasons of the 
economic backwardness, is illiteracy. And the main reason behind 
the abnormally high rate of illiteracy is their migratory and 
unsettled life. It has also been observed that even where schools 
are located within the reach of their deras, they would not show 
much inclination to send their wards there. 

For them the search for a shelter, which they could call their 
home remains elusive. Socially, politically and economically, 
Himachal Pradesh is on the cusp of great change but not the Ban- 
Gujars. Their material decline has meant weakening of their social 
and psychological make-up undermining personality and a sense 
of well-being. By going deeper and deeper into their primeval 
reserves they have become vulnerable to various unfamiliar and 
unnamed dangers. A fairly rapid alienation from the tribal matrix 
is going on among them. In appearance they have begun to adopt 
new premises for a different way of life but their harmonious 
integration with and happy assimilation in the mainstream without 
giving up what is good in their own culture calls for deep under- 
standing of their psyche and tender handling of their feelings and 
sentiments. 


GADDIS OF CHAMBA 


Although the term Gaddi is etymologically connected with ‘high 
pastures’, in common usage it refers to shepherds. It however does 
not means that all the Gaddis have association with the caring and 
pasturing of sheep. Only such of them who own and rear flocks of 
sheep and goats, and who incidentally constitute the majority, are 
the pastoralists. 

Originally Gaddis were a semi-nornadic tribe and they believe 
that keeping of sheep and goats was their traditional occupation 
but presently they are ‘a semi-pastoral, semi-agricultural race’; the 
greater portion of their wealth consisting of flocks. On the other 
hand in W.H. Newell’s, view" they are principally an agricultural 
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people who have taken up sheep caring as an additional means of 
sustenance. 


Immigration 


The Gaddis have traditions which ascribe their origin to immigr- 
ation from the plains. “The Chauhan Rajputs and Brahman Gaddis 
accompanied Raja Ajay Verma to Chamba in AD 850-70’ while. .. 
the Rajputs and the Khatris are said to have fled to its hills to escape 
Aurangzeb’s persecutions.’'* These traditions are ‘not irreconcilable 
with the story that the Bharmaur . . . is the home of Gaddis. . .’" 
The Subsequent infiltrations, Newell adds, were encouraged by 
the Raja of Bharmaur as he sought military support for his 
excursions into the neighbouring territory. 


Habitation 


There is no urban life in “Gadheran’, the land of Gaddis: they live 
in villages, by the large, small even by the standard of hill country. 
The terrain and paucity of suitable flat sites seem to have induced 
them to raise multi-storied houses out of material locally available 
in abundance, viz. stone and timber. The houses as a rule did not 
have windows or ventilators save for small openings in the walls 
called tohilu to let in some light and to keep out the cold. The interior 
of the old houses is dark for lack of light: floors are kept spotlessly 
clean and well-plastered with mixture of mud and cow-dung. With 
the advance of times modern touches are making appearances in 
new constructions. 


Food Habits 


The staple food consists of maize chapatis with dal or bhujri. Now 
wheat and rice too are consumed. Principal millets, of late going 
out of fashion, are chinati, phullan, kani, koda and barley. Although 
every household keeps a cow or two, the yield being poor, the milk 
is hardly sufficient for the family. Gaddis are non-vegetarians; 
frequency of a meat dish however, depends upon means. Milk, 
eggs, fish are just missing from their menu. 

The people are fond of tea. Occasionally, ghee is also added to 
it. Sur is the traditional drink and everyone, including women and 
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children, enjoy it. It induces mild intoxication if taken in moderate 
quantity. People attach religious importance to it and partake it as 
charnamrita or Siva-Sakti. It is brewed almost in every household. 
Smoking is common: and by and large the women abstain. 


Dress 


Till very recent years all the Gaddis wore their traditional dress, 
described at some length in the Gazetteer of the Kangra District (1883- 
84): 


They (the Gaddis) wear clothes of homespun cloth, the produce of their 
own flocks. The head-dress of the men is a remarkable high-peaked cap, 
with flaps to pull down over the ears, in case of severe weather. The front 
is usually adorned with a garland of dried flowers, a tuft of feathers, or a 
string of red beads, the seeds of parasitical plants growing in the forest. 
The rest of their dress is a frock made very capacious and loose, secured 
round the waist with a black woollen cord. ... His legs are generally bare; 
but occasionally he wears woollen trousers very loose at the knee to allow 
free motion in walking, and fitting tight at the ankles, over which it lies in 
folds..." 


A loose shirt called kurti of cotton is worn inside the chola. The 
coil of the black wool called dora which every Gaddi man, woman 
and child bound their waists till recently was an article of faith with 
them. 

The Gaddinis’ head clothes, large cotton squares, worn more 
like a shaw] are decorated with embroidered flowers. Their long, 
very full dresses called launcharis remind one of the gathered 
swirling skirts painted in Kangra and Chamba paintings. The long- 
sleeved bodice is attached just above the waist to the skirt. 


Population 


Population of Gaddis inhabiting the remote valley of Bharmaur, 
according to 1991 census was 33,909 registering decinnial (1981- 
91) growth rate of 13.24. Sex ration too showed positive improve- 
ment: 914 as against 870 in 1981. There are no authentic figures of 
Gaddis domiciled in Kangra, reason being that they are not 
scheduled as a tribe in that district. However as per estimates drawn 
in 1984 it would be between 28 to 31 thousand. 
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Social Structure and Caste Compositions 


The Gaddis are composed of several elements. Under the generic 
name of Gaddi, they constitute a number of castes of unequal status. 
They are divided into four main classes, the Brahmans, the Rajputs, 
the Khatris and the low castes, to whom the title of Gaddi is 
incorrectly applied by the outsiders. Birth rather than occupation 
determines one’s caste. The caste situation is now one where each 
caste is tending to emphasis its differentiation from other castes. 
Enforcement of caste rules vests in the elderly hands of the 
traditional biradari panchayat. 

In a society where women have to be equal partners in the 
struggle for life, the purdah system cannot possibly operate. There 
is no polyandry; polygamy is rare. It is not easy for a man to bring 
another wife without the consent of the first one. Women of all 
castes other than Brahman are free to take another husband. The 
Gaddi community is peculiarly liberal in one sense: a woman who 
bears a posthumous child would not lose in social status or prestige. 
The chakandu, the child born of a widow within the four walls of 
her deceased husband's house is not disinherited as are the illegiti- 
mate children. In the absence of a male issue, a widow has a right 
to use and administer the property of her deceased husband. This 
right, however, is denied to an unchaste widow giving birth to an 
illegitimate child (hallad). An orphaned daughter has an interest 
similar to that of a widow so long she remains unmarried. 

Though most of the Gaddis are migratory and on their annual 
exodus they come in contact with a large number of people speaking 
languages other than their own, yet their social structure, the 
historical background and the topography of their habitat have 
played a decisive role in the preservation of a conservative attitude 
towards their traditions, customs, and above all their language. 

Castes are endogamous divided into a number,of exogamous 
gotra. Although gotra names are usually associated with a particular 
caste, some are found among all or more than one caste. Within 
each gotra there are sub-divisions called als or septs. 

Various forms of marriage are permissible in the community: 
the purest is the dana-pun. Marriage by exchange, however, is more 
common. Ghiar-jawatri or Kamash (service) are typical types in vogue. 
Jhanjrara or Jind phuk marriage is gone into by an eloping couple. In 
Gudari type, a widow is married by one of the brothers of the 
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deceased husband. This custom is on the wane and now a widow is 
free to take a husband from outside the deceased husband’s family. 

A few of the marriage ceremonies, for instance, chhad, dhan kutne, 
tambol, bat-partana, juth pai, lie chheit, sudenoj etc. are usually not 
practised by the upper caste Hindus in the plains, and strictly speak- 
ing, are not Sanskritic in form. Interestingly, these are the product 
of the Gaddi culture overlapping the religious rituals. Another 
example of distinct culture is found in ‘nawala’, a ceremony celebrated 
to invoke Siva’s blessings. The propiation of Siva is a pre-requisite 
to the first entry into the new house or ‘nav-valay’ has with the 
passage of time, come to assume wider significance so much so that 
it now forms part of all important religious ceremonies, such as 
marriage and birth. The ceremony is conducted by the priest with 
four bandas in attendance to sing ainchalis (devotional songs in praise 
of Lord Siva). The piija generally concludes by mid-night but the 
singing of hymns by the bandas and members of the household 
continues uninterrupted all through the night. 


Transhumance 


The large number of sheep and goats (1,10,382 in Bharmaur in 1994- 
95) forms the most important factor in the domestic economy of 
the people. Bharmaur has by far the largest population, and Gaddis 
are the only true shepherds; for the conditions of sheep-farming 
suit them the most. Snow and frost in the higher ranges and heavy 
rain and heat below make rearing difficult and the only way is to 
change ground with the seasons, spending the winters in forests in 
the low hills, retreating in the spring before the heat, up the sides 
of the snowy ranges and crossing and getting behind it to avoid 
the heavy rains in the summer. The shepherds prefer cool and dry 
climate where they can find plenty of grazing for the flocks. 
Their winter pasturage is found arnid scrub forests of the low 
hills extending as far way as Jammu, Pathankot, Nurpur, Mandi, 
Suket and Bilaspur. The flocks feed mostly on garna, a thorny bush 
and basuti, a small rank plant and on the leaves of certain kinds of 
trees and creepers. Every sheep run or ban is claimed by some Gaddi 
as his warisi. In Lyall’s opinion" however it was not an occupancy 
right but a ‘moqadmi’ managership. In between the winter and 
summer pastures they spend about two months in spring and three 
months in autumn on the southern slopes of Dhauladhar, called 
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kandi dhars. In early September, the returning flocks spend a fortnight 
or so in high pastures before descending to dhars for four to six 
weeks. After the harvesting is over they find pasturage in the stubble 
and hedge rows. The summer and rainy season pastures are higher 
up above the tree line. In Kangra these lie in Kodh and Sowar Kothis. 
For Chamba Gaddis the dhars lie in the inner mountains of Pangi, 
Lahaul and Spiti. The grasses here are so nutritious that a few days’ 
grazing refreshes and fattens the famished sheep and goats. 

All the well-to-do Gaddis own sheep and goats. The usual size of 
a flock is 300 to 400 heads. But prosperous among them have a 
kandah, a flock of 800-1200. In migration, three or four men ac- 
company the flock. Commonly they are members of the same family 
or often are part proprietors. If a man has only a few heads, he gets 
a kinsman or a friend to take his imal along with his own on payment 
of some mutually agreed fee or service. Big malundis engage pohals 
who are given free meals, some quantity of wool and two to four 
sheep per hundred animals besides a small cash as wages. 

Shearing is done thrice in a year—in February, June and again 
in October-November. On an average a sheep yields between one 
to one and a half kilogram of wool. Gaddi wool is not so fine but it 
is still much esteemed. Goats are not sheared: only the extra long 
hair above the belly line is cut. The hair is too coarse fit only to 
manufacture bridles, mats, show-shoes and thobies. A lot of wool is 
sold raw but enough is retained to weave blankets, gardus, pattus, 
pattis, and home-spun cloth. 

As already mentioned most Gaddis have practised mixed farming 
and shepherding, since almost none had held extensive enough 
arable land to raise a full year’s food needs. In their villages in 
Chamba the short growing season and poor soil have compounded 
the problem. Hence many Gaddi families have established 
permanent homes in the low Kangra valley. Yet even here the tiny 
farmsteads have forced them to keep flocks of sheep and goats. 
Subsistence cropping has long been supplemented by market- 
oriented grazing. One published study gives a broad indication that 
the Gaddis’ flocks have been highly profitable making them the 
most prosperous single group with land-based incomes in the hills. 
For economic and ecological reasons, all Gaddi flocks includes both 
sheep and goats. Sheep are maintained largely for their wool Goats 
are offered as sacrifice to their gods; their milk is part of his diet in 
migration and is badly required to feed new born lambs. 
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Changing face 


Glimpses of change for the betterment are visible in this primitive 
society. Although much of the life remains anchored in the past, the 
Gaddis are definitely beginning to think in modern terms. The quality 
of life has improved: they are more literate than ever before. They 
wield political influence far beyond what their population would 
normally justify. In the State Legislative Assembly they have been 
represented all along by one of their own kin. In Tribal Advisory 
Council they have a significant voice in the formulation of policies. 
The Gaddi Welfare Board and the Wool Procurement and Marketing 
Federation (WPMBP) are two other fora where they influence decision 
making. In short, they have the potential and further avenues to 
grow and join the mainstream on equal terms. 


OTHER MIGRATORY PASTORALISTS 


Besides the Gaddis of Chamba and Kangra, the Kinnauras of 
Kinnaur, Lahulas of Lahaul and Spiti and Kolas of Kulu, can be 
counted amongst other migratory of pastoralists. All belong to the 
high hills state. They stay in their homes for a limited period and 
migrate to other places with their flocks of sheep and goats in search 
of seasonal pastures; for the greater part of the year their flocks 
graze in areas outside their domestic bartandari land. The worst 
difficulty with them is that they do not allow their flocks to be 
enumerated correctly. The damage done to the forests and other 
vegetative growth during the movement of their migratory flocks 
is no less worrisome than that of the herds of Gujars 

Produce of soil being insufficient for their needs, the polyandrous 
Kinnauras, took animal husbandry as the second string to their 
bow. The sheep and goats, besides assisting them in their forays 
into trade with Tibet and other grain-producing areas, were reared 
in large number for their milk, meat, wool and skins. These animals, 
in addition, provided them with excellent manure of the droppings. 
To be reared successfully, the flocks had to be taken either to the 
alpine pastures, which are in abundance in the district itself, during 
summer or to the grazing grounds in the lower hills around Suni, 
Arki and parts of Mandi, Bilaspur and Sirmaur districts. Their 
winter grazing grounds have over-flown Himachal Pradesh, 
Uttranchal, mainly in the district of Dehradun. Even now their flocks 
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comprising of 86,342 sheep and goats are on the move throughout 
the year under the care of one of the male members of the family. 
Some of them have recorded runs while others do not possess similar 
legal right to grazing. In social, cultural and economic mores they 
are no different from those who stay behind to tend the fields or 
indulge in trade and other economic activities. What is significant 
to note is that even when their economic condition is constantly 
improving they seem loath to give up the rearing of sheep and goats 
flocks and the resultant migratory way of life. 
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Polyandry in Himachal Pradesh 


A Socio-Cultural Analysis and Reflection 


L.P. SINGH 


Polyandry in Himachal Pradesh is an unique socio-cultural 
institution. The practice of polyandry in this Himalayan state has 
got some religious significance apart from its anthropological 
importance. Polyandry in Himachal Pradesh is fraternal. It is in an 
adelphic form, and as per custom, it is expected that brothers will 
share sexual and reproduction interests in a single woman through- 

out their lives. It is very deeply ingrained. The word ‘polyandry’ is 
derived from the Greek word “polyandria’ which means a woman 
having many husbands (i.e. poly means many and andres man). 
Anthropologists have been trying to understand and define this 
complex socio-cultural institution in terms of evolution and 
structural-functionalism. Anthropology defines it as a socio-cultural 
custom by which a woman is permitted to have more than one 
husband at the same time. 

Broadly speaking there are two forms of polyandry: fraternal and 
maternal. In fraternal polyandry the woman comes to live with more 
than one husband whereas in maternal form she remains in her 
own house, and her husband or husbands come to live with her by 
turn. In fraternal polyandry right of property passes from father to 
son or sons while in maternal form of polyandry the wife or her 
parents inherits the property. However, there are still different kinds 
of polyandry in India and abroad. In the Himalyan states there is 
fraternal form of polyandry where husbands are brothers but in a 
Ua-Da-La society in Indo-China husbands have uncle-nephew 
kinship. There is still another type of polyandry prevalent in some 
parts of Tibet which is known as bigenerational polyandry. In the 
Himalayas polyandrous societies are present among the people of 
Kinnaur, Sirmaur, Lahaul-Spiti, Kulu, Shimla and Pangi valley of 
Himachal Pradesh, Jaunsar Bawar' subdivision of Dehradun district, 
Tehri areas of Uttaranchal and Leh district of Jammu and Kashmir, 
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and Bhotic and the Lepchas of Sikkim. In Arunachal Pradesh, some 
kind of polyandry rather cicisbeism is in existence among the Gallong, 
Dafia, the Ramo and the Khampa tribes. In the Toda and the Kota 
tribes of Nilgiri in South India polyandrous marriage is very much 
in existence. However, I shall confine my analysis and examination 
of polyandry within limits of Himachal Pradesh. The practice of 
polyandry in Himachal Pradesh has got a great religious 
significance. The Himachalis have been a religious people and their 
lives are interwined with mythological stories of the Pandavas, 
having acommon wife which is considered to be an embodiment of 
chastity and virtue. The people of the Himalayan regions considered 
the practice of polyandry as religious act and have great respect for 
this institution. 

The practice of polyandry which is, of course, a dying institution, 
has been quite popular in Sirmaur, the Shimla District, Lahaul and 
Spiti, Kinnaur and some other parts of the state. In the district of 
Sirmaur, Shimla and other neighbouring areas Brahmanic influence 
has not been very much pronounced. Society is divided into the 
upper and the lower castes. Bhat, Deva, Dethi and Kanet belong to 
upper strata of society whereas the Koli, Lohar, Badi, Bajgi, Chanal, 
Daki, Turi, and Dumra belong to the backward caste. There has been 
a practice in the polyandrous tradition of Sirmaur or in Shimla hill 
tracts that no one calls himself a brahmana or the Rajput. The usage 
of the word Rajput was confined only to the ruling houses. In these 
areas the Kanets, Rathis, Rawats, Negis and Thakurs belong to the 
Rajput castes. 

The Bhats of Sirmaur district claim themselves as brahmanas. 
However, the Bhats of Sirmaur have accepted widow marriages 
(karewa). If we make sociological study of the caste system in 
Himachal, particularly in the district of Sirmaur or Shimla, the Bhat 
is considered to be a title which offered to the person who had the 
ability to cure people from the influence of evil spirits and who 
were adept in practising tantra sadhana. The Kolis and Dhakis who 
were adept in tantra vidya were also conferred the title of Bhats. 

The polyandry is considered to be the outcome of the extreme 
poverty amongst the people. The practice originated because of 
the extreme poverty and scarcity of land. The polyandrous marriage 
has greatly benefited the people living in difficult terrain of the 
mountains where the scarcity of land poses a great problem for 
maintaining the large population. The prevalence of this custom 
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has great economic benefit, as the division and the fragmentation 
of the land-holding has been arrested. The other cause of the poly- 
andry is the excess of male over female population. This population 
imbalance is very much pronounced in Jaunsar-Bawar sub -division 
of Dehradun and other Himalayan regions where polyandry is 
practised. The woman was in great demand because of her scarcity 
and utility. 

Along with the polyandry the polygyny is very much prevalent 
in Shimla Hills, Kangra, Sirmaur, and other parts of the Himalayan 
regions. But with the introduction of modern education and social 
awareness both polygyny and polyandry are on the decline. 
However, no stigma is attached to a man who has more than one 
wives. Polygyny is practised where population of females is greater 
than males. Y.S. Parmar writes: 


Polygyny is usually practised where there are more females than males. 
But in a place where there are fewer females this custom cannot be 
widespread for the majority of the male population would have to remain 
unmarried. Thus it is that polyandry is prevalent in Kullu and Saraj, 
Bashahr, Simla hills, and Sirmur and so even those who cannot afford to 
have a wife separately manage to do so jointly. It [sic] is only the rich or 
well-to-do who have more than one wife. The rich sometimes keep as 
many as four wives and moneyed men with two wives are quite common.” 


However, the fraternal form of polyandry is extensively 
practised in Bashahr, Kulu, Jubbal, Keonthal and the trans-Giri of 
Sirmaur. We have to examine whether disparity in the proportion 
of the sexes is important reason for the origin and continuation of 
polyandry from anthropological point of view. According to some 
scholars there is no co-relation between the disparity of the sex. 
Whether disparity is brought about by female infenticide or by other 
reason we have to examine this also. The custom of polyandry is 
supported on the ground that it gives economic benefit as agricul- 
ture is confined to a limited area, not enough to support the large 
population. Polyandry was encouraged by state in the past which 
is evident from the gazetteer of the Simla Hill States, 1910. As per 
this government orders if the brothers divided movable property 
one half share of the whole was taken over by the state and the 
divisions of immovable property were refused official recognition. 

Polyandry is not practised throughout Kangra district but is 
confined to Kulu, Saraj and Lahaul. Parmar while highlighting the 
importance of polyandry in containing the population says: 
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The density in other parts of the district, such as Nurpur, Dehra and 
Hamirpupr, is only 666.9, 766.8, and 715.4 per square mile respectively as 
compared with 998.4 per square mile of Kullu and Saraj. These tracts have 
75,124 and 102 square miles of land respectively still left uncultivated 
though they can be brought under cultivation. The inhabitants of Kullu 
and Saraj, therefore, having exhausted the land and not having the 
prospect of any more cultivable land, have had to devise means for 
providing for themselves and thus very probably had recourse to 
polyandry.’ 


The Kinnauris in Kinnaur, like some other region of Himalayan 
area, do practice fraternal form of polyandry. Along with the poly- 
andry there is the prevalence of polygynous marriages also. This 
north-eastern most districts of Himachal Pradesh is situated very 
close to Tibet, the entire region is mountainous people live in 
inhospitable climatic conditions. The upper region of Kinnaur, 
bordering Tibet is dominated by Buddhism, whereas the Nachar 
sub-division of Kinnaur is predominately influenced by Hinduism. 
There is other part of Kinnaur where we find the co-existence of 
Hinduism and Buddhism. According to 1981 census the population 
of Kinnaur was 59,547 out of which 30,598 were males and 27,949 
females. The Kanets (Rajput) is the most dominant group. Among 
all castes configuration the status group is known as khels. However, 
the khels system is not prevalent throughout Kinnaur. 

Thornton has also traced the existence of Polyandry in the 
Himalayas.’ Presently, this institution is very much in existence in 
Leh and in some parts of Kargil. Prince Peter in his monumental 
work, A Study of Polyandry has stated that in Ladakh in early sixties 
90% people used to practise polyandry. He writes: ‘Asked what 
the proportion of polyandrous families was to the rest of the 
Buddhist population (the only one, naturally, among which poly- 
andry is to be found) my informants told me that out of one hundred 
families, ninety of them lived in this form of matrimony.” As per 
the custom practised in Lahaul and Spiti the eldest brother goes 
for formal marriage and the wife of the eldest brother becomes 
wife of all the brothers. D.D. Sharma writes, ‘From time immemorial 
polyandry is an honourable sacrosanct and socially approved 
custom of marriage among the Lahaulea. The practice of polyandry, 
prevalent among the Lahaul is of the adelphic fraternal type, in 
which only the eldest brother weds a woman ceremoniously and 
she becomes a de facto joint wife of all brothers having a common 
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parentage.” The Gazetteer of Sirmur confirms the practice of poly- 
andry in trans-Giri tract in Rainuka tehsil. The Sirmur Settlement 
Report 1881 states that it was found that women of all castes married 
more than one husband provided they were own brothers or sons of 
the same fathers and in special cases only could some other member 
of the family or an outsider hold a wife in common. 

The anthropologists have failed to give a proper definition of 
marriage. The definition given in the Notes and Queries in Anthrop- 
ology fails to give coverage to the different forms of marriages 
prevalent in the Himalayas. The prevalence of polyandry, polygyny 
and polygynandry marriage custom side by side with monogamy 
is prevalent. 

Kinnaurese are basically endogamous. They follow fraternal or 
adelphic form of polyandry according to which the wife becomes 
after marriage common to all brothers. 

With the waves of modernization as a result of education, com- 
munication system and high rate of mobility among the educated 
young Kinnaurese monogamy is becoming very much pronounced 
and polyandry is now a dying institution. M.K. Raha writes that 
besides, polygyny—both sororal and non-sororal types, is also 
prevalent but only ina few cases. Polygyny coupled with polyandry 
leading to polygyandry is found only ina few cases.* According to 
Raha, the polyandrous marriages count 23.38% in Kinnaur. There 
is a gradual transformation among the marriage system of 
Kinnaurese. The polyandrous and the polygynandrous marriages 
are becoming unpopular and one husband one wife combination 
has also significance strength of 11.33%. However, if we are to 
consider the ethnic groups then we find in comparison to the Koli, 
polyandry is higher in percentage among the Rajput. The poly- 
gynandrous and polyandrous marriages among the Rajput is about 
47.82%. There is one important factor from anthropological point 
of view that polyandry is pronounced in villages near urban centres. 
The polygynandry in Kinnaur seems to be the outcome of the 
notional monogamy as practised by some Kinnaurese in the 
traditional polyandrous set up which they have failed to discard 
totally inspite of strong anti-forces prevalent in the present day 
Kinnaur particularly in the well communicated area like district 
headquarters.’ This practice is strongly imbedded in the mind of 
many Kinnaurese. But the idea that more wives will give better 
and more chances to fulfil carnal apetite and will also help in 
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developing a feeling among one to have ‘own’ wife, brother started 
marrying more than once, resulting in the formation of poly- 
gynandry in polyandrous system. Polygynandry is bad omen for 
the existence of polyandry in Kinnaur. The polyandry in Kinnaur 
and some other parts of Himachal Pradesh was a revered social 
and cultural institution. This custom is still in existence. This has 
been confirmed by many sociologist and the anthropologist who 
have done a monumental research work in this field. Andrew 
Wilson also confirms that polyandry was commonly practised in 
Taranda in the Sutlej valley, and this social custom was observed 
from Shimla up to Chinese border." 

The polyandry marriage in Kinnaur is known as zanchang. As 
per this system the eldest brother goes to the house of a bride for 
marriage but after the solemnisation of zanchang marriage the newly 
bride becomes the wife of all the brothers through rituals which is 
known as turban tying ceremony. 

The unique socio-cultural custom of reef gives a special status to 
woman in polyandrous marriages system of Himachal Pradesh. It 
is a very complex practice. To understand its impact in the socio- 
cultural life of society, needs indepth study and research. In some 
parts of Sirmaur a regular marriage sanctified through religious 
rites and rituals, is know as jhajrah. The word jhajrah stands for 
putting the nose-ring in the brides’s nose. However this custom of 
jhajrah in Kulu, Kangra and Chamba stands for the widow marriage. 
As there is no concept of divorce in traditional Hindu system as the 
marriage is considered a religious sacrament and not a contract, 
the relation between husband and wife is indissoluble tie and the 
custom of reet emerged to solve the problem of strain and stress of 
matried life. According to this custom the woman has a freedom 
to desert her husband and selects her new friends and spends free 
time with them. The sexual morality is very weak in Himalayas and 
the practice of reet provides a wayout of the strain and stress of 
married life. When a woman takes a decision to part company with 
her husband she can get herself separated from her husband by 
arranging a payment of reet amount by her new husband which is 
called ched karai. By breaking of dingi (small sticks) by the wife the 
divorce is formalised. Reet is a social custom according to which 
remarriage is solemnised. The woman of Himachal Pradesh has 
an identity and enjoys liberty. The status of woman of Himachal 
Pradesh in some respects is greater than any other parts of India. 
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When women finds it difficult to live with her husband she can get 
the marriage annuled by paying the reet amount to the husband 
and remarry with her lover. However, this custom of reet marriage 
has been greatly misused and scandalised as it is not confined toa 
woman remarrying once or twice. Y.S. Parmar observes that for an 
average peasant of the hills it is difficult enough to find money 
even for one marriage in his lifetime and that is why he has to pool 
his resources with others so that he may pay for a wife. But if he 
has to pay for a bride more than once he is doomed. The women of 
the hills do not, however, content themselves with marrying once 
or twice according to reet but as every subsequent reet adds to her 
attraction, she must marry as many times as she can find new 
husbands willing to pay for her. 

Massamat Shibi of Naini Dhar in trans-Giri tract of Sirmaur had 
as many as 16 husbands in her life time." 

The institution of marriage is an enigmatic socio-cultural custom. 
Prince Peter has done a pioneering work in understanding the 
institution of polandry from anthropological point of view. He 
traces the practice of polyandry amongst the Summerians of 
Mesopotamia around 2,900 BC.'* The community of wives in Britain 
was of polyandric origin. He writes: “According to Bruno Meissner 
in his Babylonien und Assyien “relics of polyandry are apparent until 
the time of Uni-kaggina. The women of that period were owned by 
two men”.’ This passage was communicated to me by S. N. 
Marinatos, rector of the University of Athens, in free translation 
from the original German. He adds that Urukaggina was one of the 
last Sumerian kings of the dynasty of Lagash, today Tello, in modern 
Iraq. 

In Athens, in classical times, an heiress whose husband was 
incapable of performing his marital duty was legally entitled to 
ask for the embraces of a near relative of his. Polybius tells us that 
at Sparta, actual polyandry did exist, several of the brothers often 
having one wife whom they shared in common. 

‘Uxoris ha bent deniduo denique inter se communes, maxime fratres 
cum liberis.’ This quotation from Julius Caesar’s De Bello Gallico (lib. 
v, xiv) concerning the ancient Britons is, of course, very well known. 
‘In their domestic life’ runs the full text ‘they practise a form of 
community of wives, ten or twelve combining in a group, especially 
brothers with brothers and fathers with sons. The children born of 
such wedlock are then reckoned to belong to that member of the 
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partnership who was the first to receive the mother as a bride in the 
household.’ 

E. Westermack has analysed and elucidated the concept of 
marriage is his celebrated book The History of Human Marrriage. His 
analysis of the concept of marriage is based on this institution both 
from historical and socio-cultural perspective. He has contributed 
an entry in the Encyclopaedia Britannica in which he presents an 
authentic account of the prevalence of polyandry throughout the 
world. He says that this socio-cultural custom is in practice 
throughout the four continents of America, Asia (which including 
the islands of the Pacific) and Australia and Africa. 

While summarising the origin and prevalence of polyandry, 
Westermack, in chapter XXX of his book thinks that the dis- 
proportion of sexes, economic’ reason, long absent of male from 
home, motivation of offspring in men and women and the wishes of 
women are the main five causes of the continuation of polyandry in 
different parts of the world. However, Prince Peter does not agree 
wholly with the views of Westermack. Prince Peter says: 


Polyandry is initially due, I believe, to the fact that certain people find 
themselves living in a difficult and insecure natural environment which 
imposes upon them a strenuous economic and social organization. This 
necessarily takes the form of a very great interdependence between the 
men in society, who, in order to work either fields or herds of animals, 
have to put the good of the community before their own selfish and 
individual aims. Great solidarity between them is thus cultivated; they 
repress their natural aggression to a marked degree, and develop feelings 
of interdependence and of love for one another to a much greater extent 
then other people living in more clement environmental conditions. The 
balance of love and hate which exists normally in every individual is thus 
upset in favour of affection between these men, who come to look upon 
their unity as the supreme social ideal to be attained."* 


All the reasons that have been enunciated for the origin and 
continuation of the institution of polyandry do not fully explain 
the phenomenon of this socio-cultural practice in the different parts 
of the world in general and in Himachal Pradesh in particular. 
Nancy E. Levine in her book The Dyanamics of Polyandry has 
analysed and elucidated the concepts of kinship, cultural identity, 
ethnicity, traditional village structure, hardship of hilly agriculture, 
village economic and labour systems. She concludes that polyandry 
cannot be explained by any of the above single factor. The economic 
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and demographic factors are not sufficient to justify the existence 
and continuation of polyandry. She further emphasises that 
structurally autonomous domain of social life, symbolised in ideals 
of non-sexual love, of brotherhood, of equality in sharing, of giving 
without expectation of obligatory return, and, above all, of 
involuntary, perpetual and inescapable bounds of complete 
mutuality are some of the main factors for the continuation of this 
cultural custom." 

This system of polyandrous marriage in Himachal Pradesh has 
exercised great impact on the socio-cultural life of the people. The 
division of labour where the male folks have specialised diverse 
subsistence activities such as long distance trade and commerce, 
while their wives take care of agricultural fields and other domestic 
activities, has given rise to autonomous domain of socio-cultural 
life. 

This is a fact that polyandry is a dying institution. The process of 
modernization has created a schism and in this system. However 
from sociological point of view we cannot ignore that it would create 
great demographic, economic and other social problems. For the 
people of Sirmaur and Kinnaur where polyandry is still in existence, 
this is a sacradotal and sacramental institution. It is a source of 
their religious and ethical norms and practice. Toynbee has rightly 
stated that ‘society is the total network of relations between human 
beings. The components of society are thus not human beings but 
relations between them’.’° Religion and ethics provide the contents 
of human relations in the absence of which no society can be formed. 
Polyandry in Himachal Pradesh (derives its religious and ethical 
inspiration and elan vital from the Mahabharata. 

In this modern age when the very existence of the institution of 
marriage is threatened, polyandry is not just exotic preoccupation. 
It has given meaning and purpose in the spheres of cultural and 
social life. I conclude with Aristotle’s famous saying that ‘the union 
of man and woman has no name’. 
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Social Transformation Through 
Horticulture in Himachal Pradesh 


V.K. SHARMA 


Social transformation literally means changes emerged or being 
observed in the social life of an individual, family, society or a 
community. For social transformation, there are a number of factors 
that do affect the society but the major one is the economic aspect. 
Now-a-days, everything revolves around money. When one is 
economically rich or sustainable, he thinks for social changes, i.e. 
transformation in the society. A poor person who doesn’t have food 
to fulfil his hunger how can he think for the betterment of a society. 
Individual is the first, then there is a family and society. In other 
words, society is a group of like-minded individuals. 

Any change in social set up is bound to be governed by the 
economic aspect of the individual. When economy of an individual 
is sound, economy of the family is improved which in turn raises the 
economic level of the state and the country. 

Thus, economic awareness and economic elevations are the major 
yardsticks for the social transformation in a society. Individuals are 
bound by certain norms of society and hence have to be societal . 

Land, water, sunshine and minerals are the natural resources, 
which control the sustainability of the inhabitants. It is the judicious 
exploitation of these resources that can bring prosperity to-their 
exploiters but when over-exploited will lead to devastation. Eco- 
friendly use has to be made to harness the maximum output from 
these resources. 

In order to meet the growing demands of our population, we have 
to use our natural resources to the best possible way. Agriculture 
had been the oldest profession of mankind for having sufficient 
food for the family. Later it became a livelihood, and thereafter tool 
for earning money. Horticualture is part of agriculture. In hilly areas, 
like Himachal Pradesh, there is less possibility of expanding 
industrial base but there is a vast potential for harnessing the agro- 
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climatic conditions on slopes through planting of horticultural crops. 
Our people have made use of these. We have been following the 
traditional methods of cultivation of these crops which is at present 
providing sustainable yield but we should have more production of 
quality crops both for domestic use and also for export. Thus, we 
have to increase the carrying capacity of land for more production 
and the only visible possibility is the introduction of high value 
pay-off crops like that of horticultural crops. 

In fact no serious attempt has been made by social scientists and 
other workers to assess the progress made in the field of socio- 
economic improvement as a result of introduction and then adoption 
of horticultural crops by the growers in the state. There are some 
reports, based primarily on case studies, belonging to a particular 
crop fora particular area or a group of villages where some improve- 
ment was visible but a large scale study has not been conducted so 
far by any of the developmental agencies in or outside the state. 
Some field work has been conducted by the Agro-Economic Research 
Centre, Himachal Pradesh University, Shimla and the Departments 
of Economics, Dr Y.S. Parmar University of Horticulture and 
Forestry, Solan, and the Himachal Pradesh University, Shimla. 

Vaidya and Sharma (1996) found that the cost and returns from 
cultivation of vegetables indicated higher cost of cultivation for 
beneficiary farmers but it was more than compensated by higher 
gross returns as a result of better productivity. 

Singh (1997) reported on the basis of a survey conducted in Shimla, 
Kullu and Mandi districts, that per hectare net returns from fruit 
crops are 29 times more than the other crops (see Table 1). 

Across the farm size, small farmers (having land holding between 
1-2 hectares) are realizing more income from per unit of the land 
devoted under fruit crops. On the small farms the per hectare net 
income is observed more (Rs 98,520) in Shimla district and less (Rs 
4,1060) in Mandi district . In Shimla district the share of fruit crops 
in total income from crop enterprises is hundred per cent while in 
Kullu the same is around 96 per cent. 

Aparna Negi (2000) has pointed out that there is a shift from 
agriculture to horticulture in the state due to economic gains but the 
real dividend will yield when the key players—men or women— 
are identified. 

Horticulture is the practical science or skill which deals with 
cultivation of fruits known as pomology , raising of vegetables known 
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Table 1. Per hectare net return from fruits and 
other crops on sample farms 


Farm size/items Shimla Kullu Mandi Himachal 
Pradesh 
Marginal 
Fruit crops 56966 39274 28707 45400 
Other crops — 1715 1067 1594 
All 56966 15580 21202 30551 
Small 
Fruit crops 98520 52937 41060 71422 
Other crops — 1848 — 1848 
All 98520 30696 41060 60415 
Medium 
Fruit crops 46720 57414 39223 47821 
Other crops — 2347 — 2347 
All 46720 31132 39223 35707 
Large 
Fruits crops — ae 52336 52336 
Other crops — — — — 
All — — 52336 52336 
Overall 
Fruit crops 71399 42676 42329 55153 
Other crops — 1998 1067 1923 


All 71399 23719 39983 43145 


as olericulture and growing of ornamental plants known as 
floriculture which also includes the raising of ornamental trees 
meant for landscaping, beautification and fencing. Apart from the 
production of different kinds of fruits, vegetables, ornamental plants 
and flowers, this branch of science deals with their protection and 
preservation .Thus ,it isa complete science which is connected with 
our food and particularly the nutrition and the aesthetic sense. In 
other words, we can say that it is the agronomy of high value crops. 

Fruits are of different kinds, shapes, colours, tastes and utility. 
Some have been domesticated while others are still found growing 
in their wild state. Same is the case of vegetables as we find root 
vegetables (carrot, radish, turnip, beet), stem vegetable (potato, ginger, 
arum), leafy vegetables (spinach, cabbage, sarson, amaranth), flower 
vegetables (cauliflower, broccoli) ,fruit vegetables( tomato, sweet 
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pepper, lady’s finger, cucumber, pumpkin) and seed vegetables 
(beans, peas, cowpeas) which have variety of shapes, colours and 
tastes. Fruits and vegetables are liked by all, and being nutritive, 
they are in demand by consumers. They contain all the necessary 
ingredients required by the living beings for their maintenance, 
performing daily routine chores, hard work and other special jobs. 

Ornamental plants and flowering plants attract all category of 
people right from the growers to the plant lovers. They have 
ornamental parts like the leaves (variegated as that of Coleus), needle 
like leaves as ferns and asparagus, heart-shaped leaves as that of 
cyclamen, sword like that of gladiolus, leathery, shining, different 
colours and shapes. Their flowers and fruits are also attractive, eye- 
catching and attracting the bees for having nectar near the base of 
the sepals or petals. They can be dried for off-season. Flowers can do 
wonders. Some of the essential oils, medicines, etc. can be extracted 
from these plants. 

In general, horticultural plants provide a large number of benefits 
to the mankind. Their advantages can be listed as under: 


1. Already popular with growers and consumers. 

2. Provide almost all the essential nutrients required by mankind. 

3. Cover the soil to provide a green cover. 

4. Conserve the soil moisture. 

5. Protect the soil from erosion by wind or water. 

6. Provide work to the grower, all the year around. 

7. Useful products like timber, fuel, fodder, essential oils, 
medicines, seeds, propagation material, etc. are received from these 
plants. 

8. Extra or additional income to the grower. 

9. Provide employment to many category of people like labour, 
skilled labour, transporters, manufacturers of hand tools and 
implements, packers, etc. 

10. Dependent industries like manufacture of packing cases and 
related materials; fabrication of hand tools, implements and other 
machinery like sprayers; marketing and storage and transport of 
inputs and produce. 

11. Source of energy as they convert the sunlight to real energy 
used in various industries. 

12. Easy to cultivate. 

13. Judicious use of natural resources. 
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14. Provide aesthetic satisfaction. 

15. Change the local climate. 
Since there is more income from raising of these crops, the grower is 
satisfied both economically and mentally and so feels elated in the 
society. 


SHIFT FROM AGRICULTURE TO HORTICULTURE 


Himachal Pradesh is a hilly state spanning from 350 m to 5000 m or 
so above mean sea level, having total geographic area of 55,673 sq 
km and a total population of 51,70,877 as per the census of 1991. 

Being diversified in geographical conditions, it is divided into 
four distinct agro-climatic zones as discussed below: 

1. Sub-tropical sub-montane and low hills: This zone comprises 
of low hills and valley areas up to an elevation of 914 m above mean 
sea level including districts of Una, Hamirpur and parts of Bilaspur, 
Kangra, Chamba, Sirmaur and Solan. The soil is formed on sand- 
stone, shades and conglomerates as red or brownish, grey sandy 
loams and clays. The zone experiences 125-175 cm of annual rainfall, 
bulk of which is during monsoon season. These soils are mostly 
pebbly, not deep and of marginal agricultural value. 

' 2. Sub-temperate sub-humid mid hills: This zone comprises of 
hills with elevation ranging from 915 m to 1523 m above mean sea 
level and is characterized by moderate to heavy monsoon rains. 
This zone has mid hilly areas of the districts of Solan, Sirmaur, 
Shimla, Chamba, Mandi, Kullu and Kangra. The rainfall ranges 
between 125 to 250 cm per annum and there is snowfall during 
winter. Soils are of various types which are suitable for various 
crops. 

3. Wet-temperate high hills: This high hill moist zone extends to 
areas with elevations ranging from 1524 m to 2472 m above mean 
sea level. In this zone, areas like higher reaches of Shimla, Mandi, 
Kullu, Sirmaur and Chamba districts fall. In this zone, annual rainfall 
ranges between 85 to 175 cm with snowfall between 90 to 300 cm. 
Soils vary from silt-loam to clay-loam, from light to dark brown in 
colour with a good cover of humus. These are excellent for raising of 
orchards. 

4. Dry-temperate high hills and cold deserts: High altitude dry 
zone in the north-west comprises of Lahaul-Spiti, Kinnaur and 
Bharmaur area of Chamba districts. This zone is characterized by 
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low rainfall during summer months (25-40 cm) and heavy snowfall 
during winter months (3m-5m) .This zone extends beyond 2472 m 
above mean sea level. Here the process of soil formation is slow but 
the productivity of soil is very low. Shallow rooted and deep-rooted 
crops are suitable for this zone. 

Being geographically different, these agro-climatic zones have 
vegetation of their own nature, i.e. they are quite specific. This has 
made the state to have the possibility of growing almost every type 
of plant except those growing near the seacoasts. The state has a 
climatic variations right from sub-tropical to dry-temperate under 
which the rainfall or snowfall is quite variable. 

The wide range of agro-climatic and geographical conditions 
present in the state has bestowed it with conditions conducive for 
production of various types of fruits, vegetables and ornamentals. 
Suitability of these zones to different horticultural crops is given in 
Table 2. 

Horticulture is the oldest profession adopted by the hilly people 
of India particularly in the hills of Himachal Pradesh but the planned 
development of horticulture in the state was initiated only after 
attainment of independence when the dedicated planners and wise 
growers found that traditional agriculture had a limited scope but 
horticulture has a vast scope and this proved economically and 
ecologically sustainable and socially acceptable to the local people. 
Since the state is not rich in mineral resources and other raw materials 
for having a good industirial set up and adoption of other occup- 
ations have not yielded good income, people have to depend upon 
the available material resources of land and agro-climate to adopt 
horticulture as the main stay of their livelihood and income. This 
created a shift in cropping pattern which provided avenues for 
higher income and employment at the village level and shift in the 
lifestyle and economy of the people. 


SOIL AND CLIMATIC CONDITIONS 


Since the climate and soil conditions of the state seem to be more 
suitable for perennial crops that are deep rooted for slopy lands and 
shallow—rooted for river beds and valleys, planners and growers in 
the initial stages thought of plantation of fruit trees on slopy lands 
and raising of vegetable and other crops on slightly plain lands or 
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less slopy areas. The area under fruits was 44,329 hectares in 1970- 
71 which has increased to 2,07,240 hectares in 1998-99, is a clear 
indication of the adoption of fruit trees as a means of increasing 
their economy (see Table 3). 

Vegetables too have registered an increase in area from 4,480 
hectares in 1950-51 to 29,000 hectares in 1998-99 (Table 4). This 
increase is due to high pay-off value of these crops. Some of the 
areas of the state are suitable for their production during the off- 
season, i.e, when these vegetables cannot be grown in plains, these 
are raised and sent to plains. These areas include parts of Solan, 
Kullu and Shimla districts. Peas, beans, cabbage, cauliflower, tomato, 
cucumbers, sweet pepper, etc. are even raised in Kinnaur and 
Lahaul-Spiti districts. 

Apart from this, seed production of vegetable crops like 
cauliflower, cabbage, peas, chicory, etc is best suited for mid-hill 
and high-hill areas of the state. Seed free from insects and diseases 
is produced which is the sole monopoly of this state. 

Production of exotic vegetables like asparagus, broccoli, lettuce, 
kale, brussel’s sprout, leeks and tuber production of potato is still 
the major industry of this state . 

Similarly the production of ornamental plants, flowers and their 
seed is also almost specific to this area. Flowers of carnation, 
gladiolus, chrysanthemum, merigold , rose, etc. are sent outside the 
state. Seed production of many exotic plant is also there. 


INCREASE IN AREA 


Total area under fruits, vegetables and ornamental plants has 
increased during the past many decades. 


1.Fruits 


The increase in area under different category of fruits, viz. apple, 
citrus, nuts and other fruits from 1970-71 onward is presented in 
Table 3. 

The perusal of data in Table 3 shows that there is an appreciable 
increase in area under different fruits, right from the beginning and 
is expected to rise further in the years to come. 
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Table 3. Area under fruits in Himachal Pradesh (in hectares) 


Years Apple Citrus Nuts Other Fruits Total 
1970-71 26753 5495 1745 10354 44329 
1971-72 28308 5741 1916 11604 47569 
1972-73 31003 6204 2129 12019 51455 
1973-74 32127 6599 2780 13033 55539 
1974-75 33628 7048 3121 15711 59508 
1975-76 35076 7552 3543 17199 63370 
1976-77 36709 8528 4027 19444 68708 
1977-78 38900 9646 4779 21536 74862 
1978-79 40630 11062 5401 27208 80301 
1979-80 41922 12465 6020 25484 85891 
1980-81 43331 14471 6892 27711 92425 
1981-82 45335 16822 7671 30214 100042 
1982-83 47354 19719 8487 33116 108676 
1983-84 48292 21926 9009 34824 114051 
1984-85 49840 23802 9804 37134 120580 
1985-86 51103 27365 10455 39847 128770 
1986-87 52399 29589 10930 42067 134985 
1987-88 54912 26727 11628 48785 142051 
1988-89 57447 32995 12061 46781 149284 
1989-90 59988 34863 12559 49059 156469 
1990-91 62828 36005 13154 51343 163330 
1991-92 66767 36885 13581 53355 170768 
1992-93 69439 37621 14008 55823 176891 
1993-94 72406 37961 14553 57946 182866 
1994-95 75469 38323 14935 60962 189689 
1995-96 78292 38595 15237 63560 195684 
1996-97 80338 38369 15478 62027 196212 
1997-98 83056 38635 15332 64839 202362 


1998-99 85631 38711 16061 66837 207240 


Source: Department of Horticulture, H.P. Shimla. 


2. Vegetables 


Area under vegetable crops has also risen. It was 4480 hectares in 
1951-52 which has gone up to 29000 hectares in 1998-99. Data for 
the last few years are presented in Table 4. 

Crops included are peas, tomato, cabbage, cauliflower, lady’s 
finger, onion, brinjal, capsicum and other vegetables but not 
potato. 
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Table 4. Area under vegetable crops in 
Himachal Pradesh (in hectares) 


Year Area (In Hectares) 
1994-95 24500 
1995-96 25000 
1996-97 25500 
1997-98 27500 
1998-99 29000 


Source: Department of Agriculture, H.P, Shimla. 


3. Ornamentals 


Floriculture has also been adopted by a large number of growers but 
it has not become commercial due to transport and marketing 
problems. The increase in area is little as compared to other crops. In 
one decade the area has increaseed from 30 hectares to 50 hectares. 

Increase in area under horticultural crops may not be the true 
picture. Orchardists have planted trees, and in between the two 
trees, they are raising other crops like the vegetables, pulses and 
ornamental plants. Fruit trees are mostly raised as rainfed as they 
do not require much water. Being perennial, they can absorb water 
from the sub soil, down below from 10 m or so. Further, they can 
tolerate drought to some extent. Generally, fruiting coincides with 
rainy season and flowering is mostly in the spring season when 
there is no shortage of water. 

Vegetables are seasonal. They need water almost throughout their 
growing period. Generally, they are either raised under irrigated 
conditions or their season of growth coincides with monsoon season 
during summer. These are raised in plain and valley areas where 
there is no snowfall. Under the canopy of a tree, vegetable and 
ornamental plants can skip off the dry period as there is shade and 
less loss of water from the soil and plant. 

Ornamental plants are mostly raised under irrigated conditions. 
These plants cannot tolerate dry spell. Generally, they are planted 
during the spring season and their flowers are plucked during 
summer and monsoon seasons. Most of the growers do not take the 
risk of growing these plants under rainfed conditions. Being highly 
perishable they need to be marketed or disposed off at the earliest, so 
these are being raised by orchardists who are near to the road or 
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town . Even those who can send their flowers to market as early as 
possible (within 24 hours), have raised these plants. 


GROWERS ATTITUDE 


The population of the state is growing at an annual rate of 2.07 per 
cent as it was 4280818 in 1981 and 5170877 in 1991, and at this rate 
of growth, the population may touch 62 lakhs by 2000 AD. We have 
to generate employment opportunities for the ever increasing 
population and further, income of the present population has to be 
increased. 

Most of the growers are opting for raising of horticultural crops 
since they have observed that income or returns from these crops are 
higher as compared to traditional crops, i.e. cereals and grasses. The 
data presented in Table 5 is indicative of this fact. 

Table 5 indicates that among the crops for which the data have 
been collected / presented, tomato is the best crop for getting better 
income and to provide employment opportunities. 

For want of alternative employment opportunities, the vegetable 
growing hold the promise to provide better income earning 
opportunities and employment to ever increasing number of small 
and marginal farmers. It gives net return as high as Rs 2.10 lakh per 
hectare and employment of 227.38 man days per hectare in tomato 
as compared to only Rs 4958 per hectare and about 45.01 man days 
per hectare in maize (Singh 1997 ). The vegetable production is also 
a source of income for people not involved in horticulture 
development, whether within or outside the horticultural zone 
(Tiwari 1990 ). 


RETURNS FROM INVESTMENT IN APPLE INDUSTRY 


In all the production stages the returns from per rupee investment in 
apple industry in Kullu district are better than the other two districts. 
The returns from per rupee investment from all the bearing age groups 
are estimated to be Rs 1.50, Rs 1.58 and 1.66 in Mandi, Shimla and 
Kullu districts respectively. For the state as a whole the return rate is 
Rs 1.57. 
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IMPACT ON EMPLOYMENT 


The per hectare analysis reveals that small farmers are availing more 
(301 days ) employment as compared to marginal farmers (242 
days ) .The shares of hired human labour in production of fruits is 
observed to be more (i.e. 94.6 %) in Mandi district as compared to 55 
per cent in Kullu district and average for all the districts is 75 per 
cent. On the whole the fruit crops are generating more employment 
than other crops and all this suggests the high potential of farm 
employment in cultivation of horticultural crops in the state. 


DOMESTIC INVENTORIES 


Another indication of social transformation in the state is the 
domestic inventory. One can observe an increase in the number of 
luxury items and equipments in the house of many orchardists 
which have been added after the adoption of horticultural crops at 
their farms. Almost every house has television set, sewing machine, 
refrigerator, radio set, cooking gas, electric iron, cars, micro-ovens in 
their houses. 


TYPE OF HOUSE 


In the past, kacha houses were a usual site in the village. There used 
to be few pacca houses but now, reverse is the case. There are only 
few houses that are either of wood, mud or stone. Thatched roofs/ 
houses are no longer visible. Almost all the houses are pacca, i.e. 
either of bricks or concrete. These are well ventilated, airy and with 
plenty of accommodation. 


EDUCATION 


With advancement in economic status, the people have become 
conscious to send their children to good schools in the nearby areas. 
Firstly, the growers themselves have become educated and now their 
children are receiving education in good schools, convents, and 
public schools . The literacy rate is at present around 90 per cent. 
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LIVESTOCK 


A grower is attached to land. Earlier, for a daily consumption of 
fresh milk, people used to keep cow, buffalo or a goat. Now the trend 
has changed; instead of an ordinary cow, one can see the hybrids 
roaming about in a grazing land. Buffaloes are not common in the 
hills as they prefer warm climate which is available in the lower 
hills and valley areas. Orchardists are keeping one or two milch 
cattle for this purpose. Goats are not kept and poultry may be seen 
in the lower belts only. 


LIFESTYLE 


With the change in general outlook and many amenities available, 
there is a drastic change in the lifestyle. Hardly any orchardist, 
vegetable grower or other grower goes for morning ploughing or 
lookafter of the holding . Further , food habits have also changed. 

There are no more coarse grains or coarse rice in the house. Since 
these are not being cultivated due to lack of economic returns from 
these crops. Millets, songhum, coarse rice, chenopodiumalba etc. 
are rarely seen. Home made cookies, biscuits, sweets, etc. are hardly 
seen. Readymade preparations are used. 

Similarly, there is a change in the cress. Traditional dresses are 
hardly visible and they are meant for special ceremonies. Ornaments 
are also on the transitional stage. 

Almost every body has become aware of the recent happenings. 
Credit may go to the powerful communication media and television 
for this change which has come mainly through horticulture. 


SHIFT TO TOWNS 


The villagers have a tendency to send their children for studies to 
good places where their wards can get better education. Those who 
can afford living in cities and towns have opted for this. Most of the 
orchardists and vegetable growers have shifted to large towns and 
cities but they have not completely smeared off their links with the 
village-land. They have made their second home in towns and cities. 
They do visit their permanent homes very off and on. Some go on 
week ends while others go after a month or so but they have their 
permanent links with their parental home. This is a clear indication 
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that the land is still the backbone of our economy and on this land 
they are raising fruits and vegetables . Those who can put intensive 
labour or can arrange for labour, opt for raising vegetables otherwise 
most of them are depending upon fruits. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF UNIVERSITY OF HORTICULTURE 
AND FORESTRY 


Keeping in view the potentials of horticulture and a number of people 
involved in this profession, the state government felt the need of 
establishing a university for development of horticulture and as a 
result, the Dr Y.S. Parmar University of Horticulture and Forestry at 
Nauni, Solan was created in December 1985. This is the only 
university of its kind in India and second in the world to cater to the 
needs of horticulture in the hills of Himachal Pradesh. 

In the end it can be said that growers had invested lot of money to 
the tune of more than Rs 5,000 crores in this profession since there is 
a scope of getting better returns from the soil by growing such crops 
which do not need much of the sophisticated inputs and large scale 
financial investment as in case of industries. 

The progress made in fruit production by Himachal Pradesh over 
the past decades has earned it the status of ‘Apple State of India’ 
which is going to become the ‘Fruit Bowl of India’. 
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Section III 


Numismatics, Epigraphy 
and the Arts 


Pl. I. Kuninda Coins ((Amoghabhuti type): 
Silver 1-8, Copper 9-12 (Not to scale) 


Pl. If. Kuninda Coins (Amoghabhuti type): Silver 1-9 (Not to scale) 


PI. IL. Kuninda Coins (Chitresvara type): Copper 1-5 (Not to scale) 


PI. TV. Kuninda Coins (1) hree-headed Chitresvara type): 
Copper 1-6 (Not to scale) 


History and Coinage of the Kunindas 


DEVENDRA HANDA 


The Kunindas occupy a place of pride in the galaxy of ancient Indian 
republican tribes and their name shines forth with the brilliance of 
their silver currency. Though we find the name of the tribe spelt as 
Kuninda and Kunina on their coins yet literary texts refer to them 
under various variants such as the Kulinda, Kalinda, Kalinga, 
Pulinda, Kaulinda, Kauninda, etc. Some scholars identify them with 
Kuluna of Panini also taking back their antiquity to circa fifth 
century BC. The Mahabharata contains numerous references to the 
Kunindas as a people having hundreds of groups (Kuninda-sata- 
samkulam), living on both the sides of (still unidentified) river 
Sailoda, conquered by Arjuna during his conquest of the northern 
quarter ‘digvijaya’, presenting lumps of paipilika (dug out by pipilika 
ants) gold to Yudhisthira. They have also been mentioned along 
with the Paisachas, Ambashthas and Barbaras. One of their princes 
is referred to as living constantly in the mountains (parvata-vasa- 
nityah).' The Ramayana also mentions them. The Buddhist text 
Mahamayuri alludes to the popularity of the worship of yaksha 
Ustrapada amongst the Kulindas (Ustrapadah Kulindesu).” Ptolemy’s 
Geography (VII. 1, 42) mentions K/Sulindrine ‘where the Vipasa, 
Satadru, Yamuna and Ganga take their rise’. The Brhatsamhita of 
Varahamihira refers toa Kunindas king (XIV.33) and mentions them 
along with the Kasmias, Kulutas and Sairindhras. It also places 
them in the north-eastern division (XIV.30). Vagbhatta refers to 
Kalindendra mountain in his Kavyanusasana (Himalaya-Jalandhara- 
Kalindendrakila...parvatah). Various Puranas like the Bhagavata, 
Brahmanda, Markandeya, Vayu, etc. also mention the Kunindas. 
Cunningham identified the Kunindas with the modern Kunets 
whose ‘population in the hill states between the Beas and Tons 
rivers cannot be taken at less 4,00,000 persons’ and concluded that 
the Kunindas ‘seem to have occupied the hill districts on both 
sides of Satlej from time immemorial’.’ S.B. Choudhary‘ derives 
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Kuninda from Kalindi and associates the tribe with the Yamuna. 
Hodgson® regarded Kunets as of mixed breed. M. C. Joshi® feels 
inclined to consider them as ‘a people of Indo-Aryan origin with 
several sections and sub-sections’ like the Yaudheyas and Arjuna- 
yanas and draws our attention to place-names in Kumaon and 
Garhwal region like Kainyur, Kanalichhina, Kanyalikot, Kunalta, 
Kulantesvara, Kunelkhet, etc. and castes like Kanyal, Kanaunia, 
Kulalul, Kanyani, Kundal, Kanet, Kanedi, Kanwal Kanouli, etc. 
which still seem to retain the reminiscences of the ancient name of 
the tribe. Powell-Price’ connects the Kunindas with Kartrpura of 
Allahabad PraSasti and regards the Katyurs as the ‘successors and 
perhaps the actual descendants of the Kuninda dynasty’. The Visiu 
Purana refers to both the Kulindas and Kulindopatyakas (1.207, 
51-53) and describes Kunidesa as falling on Bharata’s journey across 
the Vipasa. On the basis of the distribution of their coins Allan 
postulated that “The Kunindas occupied a narrow strip of land at 
the foot of the Siwalik hills between the Jamna and the Sutlej, and 
the territory between the upper courses of the Beas and the Sutlej’.* 
Subsequent discoveries have further extended the area of 
distribution of their coins (Fig. 1) and the important sites which 
have yielded Kuninda coins (Fig. 2) are listed below.’ 


A. PAKISTAN 


1. Taxila : One copper coin from Sirkap." 


B. INDIA 


Himachal Pradesh 


2. Jwalamukhi (Dist. Kangra) : Three silver Kuninda coins were 
recovered along with thirty hemidrachms of Apollodotus by 
Cunningham." 

3. Tappa Mewa (Dist. Hamirpur) : 54 silver coins were recovered 
from this site in 1892 along with 21 hemidrachms of 
Apollodotus.'” 

4. Chakkar (Dist. Mandi) : A big hoard containing more than 
500 Kuninda copper coins of Amoghabhuti were found along 
with copper coins of the Kusanas, six-headed Karttikeya type 
Yaudheya coins, and a few pieces of Bhanughosa and 
Jayavarma." 
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Fig. 2. Kuninda Coins (Amoghabhiti type, Silver) 
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Fig. 3. Scheme of Classification of Kuninda Coins 
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Okhru (Dist. Solan) : Five silver coins were discovered in 
1987" 

Dungi (Dist. Sirmaur)."” 

Nirath (Dist. Shimla) : Three copper coins of Amoghabhiti.'® 
Pandoha (Dist. Shimla) : A hoard of 134 copper and 40 silver 
Kuninda coins of Amoghabhuti acquired sometime back by 
the Himachal State Museum, Shimla.'’ 


9. Hat Koti (Dist. Shimla) : A hoard of silver Kuninda coins of 
Amoghabhuti." 
Punjab 
10. Sunet (Dist. Ludhiana) : Two coins."” 


11. Bahlolpur (Dist. Ludhiana) : One coin.” 

12. Sanghol (Dist. Fatehgarh Sahib): Coins of neat fabric and 
beautiful terracotta coin-moulds of Amoghabhuti from a 
particular spot in the ‘Palace Complex’ by the side of two 
hearths from pre-Parthian stratum, datable to circa first 
century BC, if not earlier.”! 

13. Ropar: Kuninda coins were found along with those of the 
Audumbaras, Antialcidas, Apollodotus, etc. from the lower 
levels of Period IV.” 

14. Patiala: One coin.” 

Haryana 

15. Pehowa (Dist. Kurukshetra) : One coin.” 

16. Karnal: A silver coin of Amoghabhuti.” 

17. Sugh (Dist. Yamunanagar) : Cunningham regarded Sugh as 
the capital of the Kunindas ‘as the coins bearing the name of 
the Kunindas are found in great numbers about Sugh and its 
neighborhood than in any other part of the country’.”° 

18. Jagadhari 

19. Buria 

20. Sadhaura 

21. Naraingarh ~ all near Sugh.” 

22. Bari Kohori near Naraingarh (Dist. Ambala).” 

23. Ambala-Chandigarh Region : A hoard of more than 64 silver 


Kuninda, 11 Audumbara and 10 hemidrachms of Apollodotus 
is said to have been discovered between Chandigarh and 
Ambala.” 
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Fig. 4. Forms of the tree-in-railing on Kuninda Coins (Chakkar Hoard) 
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Fig. 5. Forms of the female figure on Kuninda Coins (Chakkar Hoard) 
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Fig. 6. Forms of the deer on Kuninda Coins (Chakkar Hoard) 
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Fig. 7. Kuninda Coins (Class II, Chakkar Hoard) with abridged Legends 
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Uttaranchal 

24. Panjya (Dist. Dehradun) : 146 copper coins.” 

25. Lansdowne (Dist. Garhwal): 119 copper coins.”! 

26. Sumari near Srinagar, Garhwal : More than 1000 silver coins 
bearing Brahmi and Kharosti legends were discovered in 
1880." 

27. Bhattisera near Srinagar.” 

28. Dewalgarh near Srinagar.™ 

29. Srinagar.” 

30. Athaur, almost in the heart of Tehri township, Garhwal (also 
spelled as Athoor) : 17 silver Kuninda coins of Amoghabhuti, 
almost in mint condition, were discovered during 1988 in a 
spouted handled bronze vessel by the labourers working for 
road construction on the dam site along with silver bangles, 
silver and gold pieces.” 

31. Thatyur (Dist. Tehri).”” 

32. Purola (Dist. Uttar Kashi) : Copper Kuninda coins along with 
five miniature red ware bowls containing ashes, charcoal and 
bone pieces were found under a massive burnt-brick structure 
measuring 24 by 18 metres, resembling a flying Garuda. A 
thin gold leaf bearing the impression of a human figure in 
frontal posture (Mother Goddess?) with a flowing apparel, 
a circular gold pendant and a chain formed the associated 
finds.** 

33. Bhargaon (Dist. Pauri).” 

34. Panduwala (Dist. Pauri).”” 


ee 
38. 


Uttar 
39. 


40. 


35. Kashipur (Dist. Nainital).*! 
. Bhikuli (Dist. Nainital).” 


Almora (Dist. Garhwal).** 
Joshimath (Dist. Garhwal).™ 


Pradesh 


Behat (Dist. Saharanpur) : The earliest Kuninda coins were 
found from this place in 1837 and published by Prinsep.* 
Ahichchhatra.*° 


We thus see that Kuninda coins have been found from an exten- 
sive area comprising of the hilly region between Kangra-Mandi in 
Himachal Pradesh and Garhwal-Kumaon in Uttaranchal and the 
adjoining plains of Punjab, Haryana and western Uttar Pradesh. 
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All the find-spots of the Kuninda coins listed above do not neces- 
sarily be taken to have been held by the tribe. The region between 
Sunet and Patiala in the first century BC was under the Mitras of 
Punjab (wrongly held by scholars as Audumbaras) and the whole 
region from Jammu to Mathura under Ranjubul, Gondophares, 
Soter Megas and the Scythians subsequently. Sirkap (Taxila), too, 
cannot be thought to have formed part of the Kuninda territory. 
Kuninda coins at these and some other places may have reached 
there through trade only. 

The coins of the Kunindas consist of small silver pieces imitating 
the Indo-Greek hemidrachms and copper issues of various sizes. 
Initially, Cunningham ascribed to the Kunindas only those coins 
which bore the name of the tribe and were issued in the name of 
Amoghabhuti” but later he included coins bearing the legends Kadasa 
and Bhagavata Chitresvara Mahatmanah also amongst the Kuninda 
coins. Though Kada coins have generally been distinguish-ed from 
Kuninda coins by later writers** yet the Amoghabhuti and 
Chitresvara types are accepted by all scholars to have belonged to 
the Kunindas. 

Silver and copper coins of Amoghbhuti which bear the name of 
the tribe are definitely ascribable to the Kunindas. The module of 
the silver coins was suggested by the hemidrachms of the Indo- 
Greek rulers but the types are purely Indian.” They are all round 
in shape and their diameter varies between .65 and .8 inch. They 
may be described as follows. 


Obverse : A deer to right with a female figure (generally identified 
with goddess Laksmi) standing facing on right, holding 
flower/s in uplifted right hand. Between the horns, above 
and sometimes also below the deer are symbols like srivatsa 
(or two cobras), tree-in-railing, crescented chaitya, svastika, 
etc. and the Brahmi legend around from about VII o’clock 
reads Rajitah Kuni[m]das(y)a Amogha-bhu(i)tis(y)a and 
Maharajas(y)a below. 

Reverse : Six-arched chaitya surmounted by an umbrella and a 
nandipada in the centre, tree-in-railing having three or 
four horizontal branches with drooping leaves on the 
right, svastika above an Indradhvaja (triangle-headed 
standard) on the left and a wavy line below. The Kharosti 
legend from about V o’clock along the border is Rafa 
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Kunidasa Aml[o]ghabh[u]t[i]lsa with Maharajasa in the 

exergue. (Pls. I-II). 
Some newer varieties of the silver coins showing a water-pot or a 
svastika between the deer and the goddess (PIs. I. 7; II.1-2), a svastika 
separating the word Maharajasa from the rest of the legend (PI. 1.3), a 
nandipada at the back of the deer, the vertical stem of the tree-in- 
railing on the reverse rising slightly above the top (PI. II.1), an 
Indradhvaja or a six-arched chaitya surmounted by an umbrella 
under the deer (PI. I. 3 & 5), a ten-arched chaitya, a five-branched 
tree-in-railing on the reverse, a mirrored Kharosti fi in the word 
Amoghabhitisa (PI. IL.3), etc. have also been noticed by us for the first 
time. While the die-struck and cast Kuninda coins were noted by 
Smith in the Indian Museum collection, the examination of the copper 
coins of the Pandoha hoard has betrayed another technique of 
minting which has been noted by us for the first time. Some specimens 
in this hoard still preserve the straight sides of the strip of sheet from 
which the blanks were cut and then the other two sides were 
rounded. These blanks were heated before being struck. This 
technique of preparing the blanks in this way was popularly 
adopted for the punch-marked coins. Sometimes, however, their 
corners were clipped (and not rounded) to bring them to the required 
weight standard. 

The combination and placement of various symbols and the 
position of the deer form different classes and varieties (Fig. 3). 
Cunningham referred to some copper coins also bearing Kharosti 
legends” but no such coins have been seen subsequently. On copper 
coins the Kharosti legend is replaced by a border of dots (PI. I. 9- 
12). Silver coins are beautiful issues and so also are some of the 
copper coins, quite neat in their fabric and bearing good legends 
(Allan’s Class I). Other copper coins show incomplete legends only 
on their obverse and are of coarse fabric (Allan’s Class II). The 
former range in size from .6 and .85 inch while the latter are of a 
bigger size, generally with different weight groups.” Silver and 
neat fabric copper coins are generally believed to be earlier™ than 
those of coarse fabric with incomplete legends. Avinash Upadhyay 
listed about forty varieties of the copper coins of Amoghabhuti 
found in a hoard.” If the different varieties of the depletion of the 
tree-in-railing (Fig. 4), the female figure standing before the deer 
(Fig. 5), the deer (Fig. 6), the shape of the chaitya-arch, Indradhvaja 
(tringle-headed standard), the svastika, wavy line, triratna symbol, 
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etc. as found on the coins of the Chakkar hoard are taken into 
account, many more varieties can be added to the list.” The 
variations in the depictions of these motifs and symbols lead to an 
astounding number of the dies which may have been used in 
striking the coins of this hoard. One really feels amazed over the 
total number of the coins which may have actually been struck 
with such a large number of dies. 

P.L. Gupta had postulated that ‘the Kunindas people lived first 
in the western part of Himachal Pradesh and at some time later 
they migrated to the east and settled in the region covered by 
Garhwal, Saharanpur and Ambala’.*’ His thesis, however, was 
based on the wrong presumption that the coins found from various 
sites in Punjab, Haryana, Uttaranchal and Uttar Pradesh belonged 
to the Chitresvara type which is not based on facts and has already 
been disproved by us.” The name Amoghabhuti as found on the 
silver and copper coins, too, has been somewhat controversial. 
Smith regarded Amoghabhuti to be the name of the king of the 
Kunindas but as the coins bearing this name vary much in execution, 
he thought that they probably extended over a considerable time 
and continued long even after his decease.” Jayaswal took Amogha- 
bhuti to be the official title meaning ‘of unfailing prosperity’ which 
continued to appear on Kuninda coins for a long time.*” Allan, 
however, took Amoghabhuti coins to have been issued during one 
reign and regarded the coarse fabric coins as later imitations.” P.L. 
Gupta came out with a new interpretation explaining the word 
Amoghabhuti to be formed of two constituents Amogha and Bhuti 
which both stand for Siva. So he took these coins to have been issued 
in the name of Siva like the Chitresvara type coins.®! Many coins of 
the Chakkar hoard contain the legend Maharajasa Amoghabhutisa 
only (Fig. '7) which disproves the said theory and indicates beyond 
doubt that Amoghabhuti is neither the title nor does it stand for 
the god Siva (who cannot be imagined to have used the title 
Maharaja). This short legend occurs on some copper coins of the 
Pandoha hoard also which too correborates our conclusion to 
regard Amoghabhuti as the proper name of the issuer of these coins. 

The Chitresvara type coins are comparatively very rare. Allan 
had listed only ten specimens in the British Museum collection 
bearing the following description: 


Obverse : A male figure (Siva) standing facing, holding trident with 
axe on shaft in right hand, flower or star behind over his 
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left shoulder with Brahmi legend Bhagavata Chitresvara 
Mahatmanah. 

Reverse : Deer to left with Srivatsa above horns, tree-in-railing 
behind, multi-arched chaitya capped by an umbrella and 
triangle-headed staff (Indradhvaja) in front, a square or 
a vase below the deer, a vase and another symbol above 
and a wavy line below, all within a border of dots (PI. 
Ill). 


Recently another type of Chitresvara type coins has come to light: 


Obverse : Three-headed Siva holding a trident in his right hand 
seated on Apasmara-purusa with very fragmentary 
Brahmi legend around Bhagavata Chitresvara Mahatmanah. 
Reverse: Deer to right or left with a female figure in front (PI. IV). 


Four coins of this type were published by Ajay Mitra Shastri® 
from a hoard of more than two thousand; six-headed Karttikeya 
type and this three-headed Siva type coins of an unknown proven- 
ance and ten pieces were brought to light by us from the British 
Museum collection some time back.™ Coins of ChitreSvara type are 
quite rare and only a few other pieces are known. All the coins of 
known provenance come from Garhwal-Kumaon or the adjoining 
area only. Rapson had noted the influence of the large copper money 
of the Kusanas’ on the ChitreSvara type coins and assigned them to 
the third or fourth century AD.® Allan, too, placed them about three 
centuries later than the Amoghabhuti type.” All subsequent writers 
have also recognised a gap of about two or three centuries in the 
Amoghabhuti and ChitreSvara types which, as noted above, were 
attributed to the Kunindas by Cunningham. Though some scholars 
have pointed out the similarities between the Brahmanyadeva and 
Chitresvara types yet most of the scholars have accepted this 
attribution as final. The following points are, however, worth 
consideration in this connection: 


1. ChitreSvara type is localised to Garhwal-Kumaon and 
adjoining region only. 

2. No hoard of Amoghabhuti type coins has ever yielded any 
ChitreSvara type coins. 

3. ChitreSvara and Brahmanyadeva type coins have often been 
found together. 

4. ChitreSvara and Brahmanyadeva types betray similarities of 
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fabric, execution, motifs and even legends. 

Chitresvara type coins ‘bear such a close resemblance to the 
Yaudheya specie of Allan’s Class III, particularly in regard to 
reverse devices, that one could as well be tempted to ascribe 
them to the Yaudheyas’. [Shastri, ND, VIII, pp. 27-8]. 
ChitreSvara type coins are very scarce as compared to the 
copious currency of Amoghabhiti. 

Amoghabhuti type is available in silver as well as copper 
whereas ChitreSvara coins are confined only to copper. 
Amoghabhuti issued biscriptual coins while Chitresvara type 
is unilingual. 

Brahmanyadeva coins have varieties showing Siva and 
Karttikeya holding the trident. 

In mythology, Chitresvara (Siva) is the father of Karttikeya 
(Brahmanyadeva). 

The provenance of both the Brahmanyadeva and Chitresvara 
type coins is the same. 

The period of currency of these two types is the same. 


therefore, feel inclined to regard Chitresvara type coins to have 


been issued by the Yaudheyas.”” 


10: 
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Plate I. Ashvini Agrawal, Inscribed Visnu Image 


from Fatehpur, Kangra 


An Inscribed Visnu Image from Fatehpur 
(Kangra) Reinterpreted 


ASHVINI AGRAWAL 


A brass image of Visnu standing on a pedestal was recovered from 
the village Fatehpur in the Kangra District, Himachal Pradesh, 
situated about at a distance of 20 miles from Kangra town. The village 
is located on the bank of a small stream called Gaj Khad, a tributary 
of the Beas. The image was first noticed by Pandit Hirananda Sastri, 
along with another image of the Buddha, both of which were acquired 
by him for the Lahore Museum. The image was published by J. Ph. 
Vogel in 1905', who gave a detailed description of the image and 
read the inscription on its pedestal. At the time of India’s partition 
in 1947, when the antiquities of the Lahore Museum were divided 
between Pakistan and India, this Visnu image came to India’s share 
but remained unknown fora long time. It was published by Douglas 
Barrett in 1962 along with a photograph supplied to him by Vogel, 
but without knowing its whereabouts at that time.* Ultimately it 
came in the possession of the Govt. Museum and Art Gallery, 
Chandigarh, where it lies in the reserve collection of the Museum. 
D.C. Bhattacharyya included it in his catalogue of sculptures 
published in 1981.° Though he has mentioned its find-spot, as 
‘Fatehpur’ there is no reference to either Vogel or Barrett. In the light 
of Barrett’s remark it is possible that Bhattacharyya could not connect 
it with the previous publications of the image which shall also 
account for the unsatisfactory and incomplete reading of the 
inscription on its pedestal by him. Recently V.C. Ohri has discussed 
the image and has drawn his own conclusions about its date and 
inscrption.* We recently examined the image and its inscription in 
the Chandigarh Museum.’ Since we find ourselves at variance with 
the views of the earlier scholars on the subject, we feel it appropriate 
to dwell upon it afresh. 

The brass image is 21.6 cm high’®, including the pedestal. The 
pedestal has a sprout on the top left for draining out the water used 
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for bathing the image during the worship. The image depicts the 
four-armed Visnu in standing position, facing in samabhanga posture 
witha slight graceful bend in legs having a well-formed body of fine 
appearance. He wears a single necklace around his graceful conch- 
like neck and vanamala reaching below knees. The yajnopavita over 
his left shoulder reaches below his navel. He is shown wearing a 
loin-cloth, whose folds hang in ornamental style. The flower shaped 
ear-rings adorn his long ears and on his arms he wears bracelets 
and armlets. The kaustubha jewel is shown on his chest with a silver 
studding. The eyes too are made of silver. A beautiful kirita adorns 
his head, which has a plain halo behind it. Above the kirita on halo 
is shown the Sirsa-cakra in the form of a full-blown lotus. Of his four 
hands, he holds a lotus in the upper right hand and a conch in the 
upper left hand. On his right is a female figure in dvibhanga posture 
wearing a sari and ornaments and holding a fly-whisk in her up- 
raised right hand. She is looking upwards towards Visnu whose 
right hand rests on the halo above her head. She may be identified as 
Gadadevi, the personification of Visnu mace. On the left of Visnu is 
Cakrapurusa, the personification of Visnu’s discus, wearing a loin- 
cloth, the sacred thread and usual ornaments. He too is holding a 
fly-whisk in his right hand and gazing upwards. His left hand is 
katiavalambita. Between the feet of Visnu is depicted a seated female 
figure of Bhudevi.’ 

In the twenty-four forms of Visnu described in the Rupamandana 
and on the basis of the arrangement of sankha, cakra, gada and padma 
in the hands of the god, the present image should be that of Visnu.* 
The Padma-purana also assigns this arrangement to the images of 
Visnu.’ But both of these are very late works and do not conform to 
the iconography of the image under discussion. However, the 
Pratima-laksana section of the Visnudharmottara, which is generally 
considered a work of the late-Gupta period," gives a detailed 
description of the iconography of Vasudeva, which is in complete 
conformity with the iconography of the present image down to minor 
details.'' We are, therefore, inclined to identify the image as that of 
Vasudeva form of Visnu. This similarity of iconography in the textual 
description and that of the image may have a strong bearing on the 
date of the latter. 

The Agni-purana, which is generally considered an early work of 
the pre-Gupta period lays down that the images of Vasudeva should 
be flanked by Sridevi and Pustidevi carrying a padma and a vina 
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respectively. In the prabhamandala ornamented with the figures of 
elephants and other animals, the two flying figures of Vidyadharas, 
each carrying a flower garland, should be sculpted.'* However, the 
present image has none of these features. Both Sri and Pusti are 
conspicuous by their absence and in their place we have the figures 
of Gadadevi and Cakrapurusa. By itself, the comparison with textual 
description may not be very safe to reach a conclusion on the date of 
this image, but other considerations also lead us to the same 
conclusion. The lingering traits of the Gupta idiom can still be seen 
in the serene features of the deity and the ayudhapurusas besides 
their well-proportioned bodies. The plain halo of the deity, and the 
lack of heavy ornamentation all indicate towards a date which can 
not be far removed from the late-Gupta period, seventh-eighth 
century.’ The inscription on the pedestal of the image corroborates 
this. The palaeography of the characters of this inscription clearly 
indicates a period close to the eighth century of the Christian era. 
The inscription bears the date Samvat 23, Jyestha batt 5, i.e. the year 23 
month of Jyestha the 5th Lunar day of the dark fortnight.'* Vogel 
suggested a date later than the sixth century but also remarked that 
‘The inscription is dated according to the Saptarshi samvat, so that 
we can only say that it corresponds to the year 47 of some century of 
the Christian era.’’° Considering the palaeography of the inscription 
and the iconography of the image we may assign it to the year 47 of 
the eighth century, i.e. AD 747, which appears to be the most 
appropriate date for it." 

The most important and equally enigmatic is the two-line 
inscription on the mid-register of the frontal part of the pedestal. It 
reads: 


L.1 Sam 23][ylestha bati 5 pra[ti]sthapita” prasasta devi m[a] 
L.2 ta'’bharya™tatha’Sri?'Mahadeva 


Since the wording of the inscription is difficult to comprehend, 
V.C. Ohri has proposed emendations in the second line besides 
translating it in his own way. He has read bharya or bhariya in place 
of bharya read by Vogel and has taken it to denote ‘a workman who 
casts images in metal’. He further tries to associate it with the famous 
artist of Chamba, the maker of great bronzes of Bharmaur and 
Chhatrarhi in the eighth century, namely Gugga, through a tradition.” 
However, it is not possible to agree with Ohri’s suggestion, as we 
need three letters for the word bhariya whereas there are only two 
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letters in this word. They too are clearly bha with a medial vowel a 
followed by rya. It cannot be read as bhariya by any stretch of 
imagination. 

The next world has been read as thathara by Ohri, a reading which 
is absolutely untenable. For the thathara we need two exactly similar 
syllables in the beginning of the word followed by a third one to be 
read as ra. However, the word has only two syllables, the first of 
which is clearly fa. It does not have even the remotest resemblance 
with tha, which should be round in shape like a small circle. Further, 
the second letter again is not round like tha. Instead it has a line in 
the centre and a medial vowel @ in the end to make it a perfect tha of 
the Sarada script of eighth century AD. The word cannot be read 
anything but tatha. 

Not only the reading of the inscription but also the conclusions 
drawn onits basis by Ohri do not stand a minute’s scrutiny. Neither 
bhariya nor thathara occur anywhere in the Sanskrit lexicons or 
amongst the classes or castes prevalent in ancient India. The learned 
scholar has not been able to cite even a single instance of their use 
prior to the seventeenth century AD. None of these terms has ever 
been used for Gugga in the Chamba inscriptions. The expression 
used in these inscriptions is invariably krtam karmmina Guggenah, 
ie. ‘made by the artisan Gugga’.” This specific use of the Sanskrit 
term karmmina for craftsman or artisan completely demolishes the 
theory based on a tradition of unknown origin, if any, that Gugga 
was called bhariya. Moreover, the use of two synonyms bhariya and 
thathara for the same person would make the expressiommeaningless. 

When the correction of the reading given by Ohri, its translation 
suggested by him also becomes redundant.” Besides giving the date 
the inscription refers to the installation of an image of Devi Mata, 
which is rather confusing keeping in view that the image is not of 
the goddess but of Visnu. Further, what do bharya and Mahadeva 
mean? Does Mahadeva stand for the god Siva and bharya for his 
consort Uma or Mahadeva is the name of an individual, who was 
the donor of the image along with his wife? Jagannath Agarwal has 
taken it in the former sense and has translated the record as, ‘The 
year 23, dark (fortnight) Lunar days 5. The mother-goddess has been 
consecrated, the wife (of Mahadeva) as also the illustrious god 
Mahadeva’.” Though literally correct, this rendering of the 
inscription does not give a satisfactory meaning. In what context the 
name of god Mahadeva and his consort is mentioned on an image of 
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Visnu? Secondly, it does not refer to the consecration of Visnu but it 
refers to the mother-goddess; and thirdly, the prefix Sriis generally 
not used before the name of a god. Keeping these in view, we prefer 
to take Mahadeva and his wife (bhariya) as two individuals who 
were donors of the image. The reference to installation of mother- 
goddess in place of Visnu remains unexplained except for a tentative 
suggestion. It is possible that two images were simultaneously 
installed, one of mother-goddess and the other of Visnu. The engraver 
of the inscriptions on the two images either due to mistake or being 
an illiterate” swapped the script of two inscriptions, hence giving 
the present one on the image of Visnu. The present inscription, 
however, may be translated as follows: 

‘The year 23, (the month) Jyestha, 5th lunar day of the dark 
fortnight. The (image of) Mother-Goddess has been installed by Sri 
Mahadeva and his wife.’ 
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. V.C. Ohri has translated bati 5 as ‘The 5th lunar day of the bright fortnight’, 


op.cit. p. 67. However, bati means dark fortnight. The expression used for 
bright half of the month is sidi or sukta. 


. J.Ph. Vogel, ASI AR, 1904-05, p. 109. 


V.C. Ohri has also suggested the same date but he does not refer to Vogel’s 
calculations, op.cit., p. 68. 


. J. Ph.Vogel, praltills][tha]pita, op. cit. 
. Vogel, ta, ibid. 

. Ohri, bhariya or bharya, op. cit., p. 67. 
. Ohri, thathar, ibid. 

. Vogel, S17, op. cit. 

. Ohri, op. cit. p. 68. 


J.Ph.Vogel, Antiquities of Chamba State, vol. 1, Calcutta, 1911, pp. 142, 144- 
5, 

He has translated it as follows: ‘On the fifth lunar day of the bright half, in 
the month samvat 23, Prasasta Devi Mata established this image. Thathyar 
Sri Mahadeva cast the image’, op. cit., p. 67. 

Inscriptions of Haryana, Punjab, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir and 
Adjoining Hill Tracts, New Delhi, 1999, p. 295. It may however be noted 
that Jagannath Agarwal was not able to examine the original image as 
pointed out by him. 

This is also evident from the fact that the inscription is carelessly engraved 
and has errors for example, ya is missing from Jyestha and ti is missing 
from pratisthapita. 
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Pl. III. The main deity on the lintel of the Tara temple 
Ribba, Kinnaur 


Tradition, Assimilation and Innovation 
in Western Himalayan Buddhist 
Architecture during 
the bstan-pa phyi-dar* 


LAXMAN S. THAKUR 


The central theme of this study is to demonstrate that a number of 
Buddhist monasteries in the Western Himalaya which were 
constructed during the period of bstan-pa phyi-dar borrowed their 
architectural elements from diverse sources, and several factors 
contributed to their architectural evolution. Before discussing the 
architectural plans, elevations and decorative elements it may be 
added that no architectural treatise is available, laying down specific 
rules and formulae for the construction of monasteries. This is in 
sharp contrast to a vast corpus of vastusastric literature available 
on temple architecture. Very likely, several architectural styles had 
remained outside the perview of silpasastric composers for reasons 
that most of the Silpa texts were written in urban milieu. Thus, the 
local artists in remote and far flung areas enjoyed greater degree of 
freedom and flexibility in designing their temples and monasteries. 
Traditionally, the region covered in this study corresponds to the 
middle mNa’-ris, i.e. (Lahaul-Spiti and Kinnaur). The study is based 
on about a dozen field-surveys carried out by us during the last 
decade. 

Before discussing the major element of tradition, assimilation 
and innovation in monastic architecture I have classified them into 
the following categories. This classification is not based strictly on 
geographic distribution or sectarian affiliations. The type of avail- 
able building material, the varying climatic conditions and diverse 
sources have influenced the five architectural styles mentioned 
below: 


* An earlier draft of this paper was discussed with M. N. Deshpande, Krishna 
Deva and R. C. Agrawala and I thank all of them for their useful comments. 
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1. The flat-roofed monastries, either single or double-storeyed, 
are found in Kinnaur, (i.e. beyond Spillo), Lahaul-Spiti and 
Ladakh. 

2. The pagoda type of structures have survived at Chitkul, 
Tsarang, Ribba, Thangi, Sangla and Kanam (all in Kinnaur). 

3. Among the pent-roofed monastries include the Mone lha- 
khan, Kamru and the Buddhist temple at Lippa. 

4. Several natural caves have been used by the rNin-ma-pa and 
bKa’-rgyud-pa followers for performing yogic exercise and 
meditation. A series of caves have been excavated in the hill 
at Tabo. 

5. The multi-storeyed monasteries, having mixed type of roofs— 
flat and pent roofs. However, such type of structures belong 
to later periods. 


Out of the eleven monasteries analysed here, the five are 
described in the biography of Rin-chen bzan-po (AD 958-1055).! 
Five monastries are dedicated to rNam-par-nan-mdzad? 
(Vairocana), almost popular deity in the school of Rin-chen bzan- 
po and his followers. Monasteries at Pooh and Lha-lung are 
dedicated to Sakyamuni; the latter, also have the cycles of Vairocana 
and Prajnaparamita on the adjoining walls (Fig. 10). The temple of 
the [Ha-khan chen-mo at Ribba is dedicated to the Yellow Tara. 
Two temples in the complex at Tabo are affiliated to Byams-pa 
(Maitreya) and ‘Brom-ston.’ The latter was the founder of the bKa’- 
gdams-pa sect (AD 1005-64). 

The biography‘ of Rin-chen bzan-po written by his immediate 
disciple, dPal Ye-Ses and the later versions based primarily on it, 
supply us valuable information on the monasteries founded by Rin- 
chen bzan-po in the mNa’- ris bskor-gsum. The earliest authentic 
information on this biography is given by gZhon-nu dpal in his 
Deb-ther srion-po.° This work was written between AD 1476 and 1478. 
It is quite reasonable to think that the biography is at least anterior 
to AD 1478. Apart from the foundation of three viharas—one each 
in the three mNa’-ris—the biography has given a list of twenty- 
one smaller temples. A few of these temples remain yet to be 
identified conclusively. It would be worthwhile to compare these 
names given in six different versions, re-arranged by us in the table 
given below (see Table 1). 

Taking into consideration all the names mentioned in six 
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different versions, the total comes to twenty-four. The table clearly 
shows that thirteen names with minor variations in spellings are 
common in all versions. Zan-van, Pi-ti and Ti-ri occur in last three 
sources, whereas the seven names are common in the first two 
sources. Bar-va occurs only in source no. 3 (CBM No. 5). Two 
versions, however, add five more temples, equally important, with 
variant spelling. 

They include De-gar in Lho, dPag, Drug-phag of Mon, Ka-nam 
of Na-ri (mNa’-ris), and lastly, sPu of Ron-chun. Biographies no. 1 
and 2 seem to be the earliest versions, and the others are either re- 
edited or re-amended versions of these two sources. The local 


Table 1. Names of twenty-one smaller gTsug-lag-khans mentioned in six 
different versions of Rin-chen bzan po’s biography 


Source Tucci IT, ii CBMNo.3 CBM,No.5 CBM No.6 dGe-rgan’s — Loskesh 

pp. 71-3 fols. 108-9 _ fol. 183 fol. 266 version Chandra’s 

LDGR, version in 
p. 282 IT, ii, p. 116 
1 Zhersa Zherpa  bZhensver bZhesver bZhes ver bZhes ver 
2 Go khar Gokhar Go khar Go khar Go khar Go khar 
3 Puri Bo ri ‘Ori Pho ri Pho ri Pho ri 
4 gYan skur gYanskur Balanmyur gYanskur gYanskur gYanskur 
S| Ti yag Ti yag Ti Yag Ti Yag Ti Yag Ti Yag 
6 Tsan med Tshad med Tshans man Tshans med Tshans med Chans med 
7 sNe’u sNe’u Sni’u sNe’u sNe’u sNe’u 
8 Ro dpag_ Ro pag Ro spag Ro pag Ro pag Ro pag 
9 Tapho rTapho  rTapho rTa pho rTa pho rTa pho 
10 Re hri Rikhri Dre ti Ri hri Ri hri Ri hri 
11 Dril chun Dril chun Dril chun Drilchun Dril chun  Dral chun 
12 sGyumanrGyulan sKyuvan rGyulan rGyulan  rGyulan 
13 Lari La ri Ran ri La ri Li ri Liri 
14 Zan van Zad Van Zad van 
15 Pi ti Piti sPyi ti 
16 Ti ri Teri Te ri 
17 Phur khar Pur khar 
18 Ne van(n) Ne van 
19 Solin Zho lin 
20 bCogro Cog ro 
21 Dran dran Hran tran 
22. Sanran Sans 
23 Rigrtse rTsaran 
Tsa ran 

24 Bar va 
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traditions, however, assign the temples of Ribba® Nako’ and Lha- 
lung to Rin-chen bzan-po. The archaeological probing carried out 
in each of these temple do not support the prevalent local traditions. 


I 


The plan of the gTsug-lag-khan at Tabo (Fig. 1) is ekanga (a single 
offset) with an inner chamber separated by a skor lam (pradaksina- 
patha) round the clay statue of Amitabha. An inscription on the left- 
hand-side wall of the sanctum clearly states that ‘previously in the 
monkey year, this vihdra (monastery) was con-structed by the 
ancestor (pitamaha), the Bodhisattva” (i.e. Ye-Ses-od): forty-six years 
later (lo bzhi bcu rtsa drug) his grand-nephew lha btsun pa Byan-chub- 
‘od, ‘having seen that temple made by his ancestor has become old 
(thus) called together artisans’ (Silpis)’ and ‘this temple was repaired’ 
(gtsug lag khan ‘di gso’ ba mdzad de)."" Elsewhere we have shown that 
a monkey’s year corresponds to AD 996 and renovations were made 
in AD 1042."' It seems likely that Byan-chub-’od did not alter the 
earlier plan but made several additions including decorations on 
the walls of the sanctum and the hall (PI. I). The entire temple is 
divided into three parts: sGo-khan (imukha-mandapa ), ‘Du-khan 
(mandapa ) and Dri-tsan-khan (garbhagrha). An analysis of earliest 
inscriptions in the mukha-mandapa indicates that they were written 
during the time of its foundation in AD 996. An entire group of 
patrons and other important persons associated with the temple- 
activity are painted along with their names on the north and south 
walls. They include Ye-Ses-’od and his two sons, Na-ga-ra-dza and 
De-ba-ra-dza. 

The study of Western Himalayan building plans shows that the 
regional architectural traditions determined the form of a structure. 
The gTsug-lag-khan at Tabo seems to de a work of either Chamba 
or Kulu artists who were well conversant in designing such plans. 
The names of the two artists have survived: Yasa and Ramu. The 
comparison of the plan of the gTsug-lag-khan with the plans of the 
Laksana Devi, Bharmaur; Sakti Devi, Chatrarhi and the Markula 
Devi, Udaipur makes an interesting study.’? All the temples 
mentioned above ‘belong to the sandhara variety; each temple 
possessing a circumambulation round the sanctum. The architects 
who worked at Tabo derived its plan setting from the centuries- 
old traditional architectural practices existing in Chamba, Kulu and 
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Ground plan of the Yellow Tard temple, Ribba ,Kinnaur (H.P) 
(Drawing: Laxman S. Thakur) 
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Ground plan of Lo-tsa-ba | ha-khan, Ropa, Kinnaur (H.P ) 
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Ground Plan of Nako Monastery, Kinnaur, 11.P. 
( Drawing: author ) 
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Ground plan of Byams-pa'i tha-khah, Tabo complex, Spiti, H.P 
( Drawing: author) 
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Ground plan of A-hra-rang Mone-lha-khah, Kamru, Kinnaur, (H.P) 
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Ground plan of rNam-par snan -mdzad (Vairocana) temple, Gumrang , Lahaul - Spiti (H.P. ) 
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Ground plan of Lha-lung !ha-khah, Lha-lung, Lahaul-Spiti (H.P ) 
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Ground plan of ®Brom-stontha-khan chun-ba,Tabo complex, Spiti, HP. 
( Drawing: author ) 
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Simla districts where wood was available in plenty. Interestingly, 
the artists of Tabo made an innovation by adding projections on 
either side of the central wall so as to give an added strength to the 
mud-bricks walls. The same technique was copied by an architect 
who later devised the plan of the ‘Brom-ston lha-khan chun-ba at 
Tabo. 

Similar type of circumambulation (pradaksinapatha) is seen at 
Pooh (Fig. 2). Mandapa and a Prayer-wheel room have been added 
in much later period; however, the statue of Sakyamuni and the 
two huge wooden Bodhisattvas, namely Padmapani Avaloki- 
teSvara and Mahasthamaprapta stand on their original pedestals. 
Originally, the temple was of a smaller dimension and the walls of 
the pradaksinapatha have been moved further back for allowing a 
wider passage round the statue of Sakyamuni. The biography of 
Rin-chen bzan-po points out that one of the five temples founded 
by the lo-tsa-ba was at Pooh which is further attested by the 
discovery of a hand-written copy of the Satasahasrika Prajnaparamita 
at Pooh (PI. I). An inscription found at Koro also refers to the 
eTsug-lag-khan of Pooh.'* The type of palaeography and the 
miniature paintings accomplished on the folios of this text make it 
a work of the eleventh century AD. We would assign an early eleventh 
century date to the Lo-tsa-ba Iha-khan at Pooh. 

The plan of the [Ha-khan chen-mo at Ribba is absorbing from 
the architectural point of view (Fig. 3). To me, it seems to be an 
extension of the plan of the Sakti Devi temple, Chatrarhi. This kind 
of plan was also used by the architects in later period for the pagoda 
temples in Kulu, Simla and Mandi districts. What interests us here 
the most is the receding graduations of the four corners. The only 
example of this kind of design is found in the karna proliferations 
of the Gauri-Sankara temple at Naggar in Kulu (however, a receding 
graduation in nascent form is also noticed in the plan of the Gauri- 
Sankara temple at Jagatsukh). The study of its lay out demonstrates 
that the [Ha-khan chen-mo borrowed the technique of receding 
corners from the nagara temples. What distinguishes this temple 
from the other wooden temples is the presence of three elaborately 
carved pediments on the exterior walls. The IHa-khan chen-mo is 
so far the earliest wooden pagoda temple in the Western Himalaya 
and also the earliest Buddhist temple in Himachal Pradesh. It was 
constructed sometimes in the middle of the tenth century AD by a 
local Buddhist community, led by the eminent rGyal-tshan bya- 
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phul (Srestha-dhvaja) of Ho-po. 

The second type of monasteries and their plans analysed here is 
that of the nirandhara type. Such structures do not possess any 
circumambulation. The Lo-tsa-ba Iha-khan at Ropa in Kinnaur 
district is one such example (Fig. 4). Its plan arrangement clearly 
shows that a mukka-mandapa has been added in letter times. 
Originally, it was an ekariga shrine possessing bhadra projections on 
its three sides with an entrance from the east. Several monasteries, 
irrespective of cultic affiliation, in Lahaul-Spiti, Kinnaur and 
Ladakh follow this type of plan. A few notable examples are the 
Lo-tsa-ba lha-khan, Nako (Fig. 5); Byams-pa’i Iha-khan and the 
‘Brom-ston lha-khan chen-po (not covered in this study) at Tabo; 
‘Du-khan,'! and Sum-tsek (gSum-brtsegs) at Alchi’ and the 
AvalokitesSvara temple, Mang-rgyu'® (Ladakh). The source of this 
type of plan for the artist was that of the Nagara temples available 
in Himachal Pradesh and Jammu and Kashmir. 

The plan of the Lo-tsa-ba Iha-khan at Ropa has bhadra projections 
on the three sides, whereas the plan of the Byams-pa’i Iha-khan, 
Tabo has two projection, i.e. bhadra and karna proliferations which 
makes it dvayanga type of structure (Fig. 6). Similar arrangement 
can be seen at the Sum-tsek temple, Alchi. Such plans were not 
favoured for a longer period as no example can be traced after the 
fourteenth century. Examples cited above do indicate that the final 
choice for designing the monastery’s plans rested with the 
architects, not necessarily with the /o-tsa-bas or the dge-slonis. 

Third type of plan used for the Western Himalayan Buddhist 
monument was the most common and widespread. The chronol- 
ogical span of the monasteries covered in this study include those 
of the Ran-rig-rtse, Tsarang (Fig. 7); the Mone lha-khan, Kamru 
(Fig. 8); the Vairocana temple, Gumrang (Fig.9); gSer Iha-khan, Lha- 
lung (Fig.10) and the ‘Brom-ston Iha-khan chun-ba, Tabo (Fig. 11). 
All of them have been renovated in later periods, Tsarang in 1971 
and Kamru in 1974 but the main shrine (mulaprasada) has remained 
intact. All temples are rectangular in plan and the door does not 
face any particular orientation but the preferred direction is eastern. 
The gSer-lha-khan, ‘Brom-ston lha-khan chun-ba and the Vairocana 
temple are flat-roofed, the Ran-rig-rtse dgon-pa is in pagoda style, 
having-multiple tiered roofs one above another; and the Mone lha- 
khan is pent-roofed. Their plans and constructional methods bear 
the influence of traditional architectural style used for centuries by 
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the local artisans. These monasteries share both decorative and 
architectural features with the pent-roofed and pagoda temples. 

We may add a note on the decorative cetails which would further 
clarify our views expressed above. Our main focus is on doors 
jambs, lintels and pillars. The original wooden door of the gTsug- 
lag-khan at Tabo has perished. Two wooden sculptures, prized 
treasures of the Tabo collection, first noticed by A.H. Francke” and 
later by Tucci,'* perhaps belonged to the wooden door of the gTsug- 
lag-khan. The portals of temples at Ribba, Tsarang, Gumrang and 
Tabo (Byam-pa‘i lha-khan and ‘Brom-ston Iha-khan chun-ba) are 
in a better state of preservation and a comparative study can be 
offered on their decorative schemes. They are arranged in jambs 
and lintels. Vairocana appears on the /alata-bimba of the ‘Brorn- 
ston Iha-khan chun-ba and the Ran-rig-rtse dgon-pa; Ganesa on 
Byams-pa’‘i lha-khan’s door and Usnisavijaya at Ribba (PI. III). A 
deity carved in the centre of the door at Gumrang could not be 
ascertained. Several gods and goddesses from the Buddhist 
pantheon along with patralata and phullovali designs are carved on 
the jambs and lintels. Twelve auspicious animals, associated with 
the Tibetan calendar are carved at Ribba and Tsarang. The use of 
the trefoiled arches on the lintels at Ribba and Tabo is significant 
and such motifs can be compared with similar niches carved on 
the facade of the Markula Devi temple, Udaipur (Lahaul-Spiti). 
The trefoiled arch has been noticed on many stone temples in 
Kashmir and its antiquity perhaps goes as far back as AD 483-90 
(noticed by Alexander Cunningham on the nagara temple at 
Payach).'’ The artist of Chamba kingdom tested its applicability in 
AD 700. A seated Vaikuntha Visnu figure, covered by a trefoiled 
arch on the facade of the Laksana Devi temple, Bharmaur confirms 
this.”” Also the pinnacle and an exterior gable carved with little 
birds in the lateral corners of the two river goddesses placed on 
either side of the Markula Devi temple door bear close resemblance 
with the Tabo’s missing wooden Buddhas. Similar examples can 
be seen at Alchi. Such carvings were favourite with the wood- 
carvers and remained in vogue for a long period. 

The use of the gabled niches at Ribba is fascinating. All the three 
niches are plastered with the thick layers of red clay and lime. In 
the center of the north window is carved a seated Buddha. The 
carvings on the portal and the ceiling of the temple are superb. 
Especially, the flying gandhava carved in a square panel in the center 
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of the ceiling remind us of similar panels carved in the temples of 
the Laksana Devi and Sakti Devi temples (Chamba), and the murals 
of the goddesses of offering painted on cloth in the ceiling of the 
gTsug-lag-khan at Tabo. The replica of the nagara temple carved in 
the center of the /alata-bimba has karnandakas which mark the each 
bhimi of the conical sikhara. The wood carver has perfectly displayed 
his skills by analyzing minutely the elevation of the nagara temple, 
and created a shrine with the pillared portico on the lintel. 

Three kinds of pillars have been used by the artists: square, round 
and fluted. Round and square pillars are quite common but the 
examples of fluted pillars have survived at Gumrang in Lahaul, 
and Ribba in Kinnaur. It seems very likely that the artist was 
fascinated by the fluted designs of the nagara temples and tested 
their appropriateness in wood. A female goddess with a pot in one 
hand and a full blossomed flower in another, carved on the right 
door jamb at Gumrang, is an exact copy of the female goddess 
carved on the door-jamb of the Triloknatha temple.*! What is 
interesting about the Gumrang goddess is that her long coat has 
inverted ends. This looks like a udicyavesa worn by several sun 
sculptures in Himachal Pradesh. Two most notable examples are: 
Surya from Hat near Bajaura, and a wooden Sun sculpture from 
Gajan” (both in Kulu district). What I wanted to convey is that the 
community of artisans moving from Kashmir in the west to Kinnaur 
(and even beyond up to the Gu-ge kingdom) created several 
exquisite Buddhist and Brahmanical monuments, each embellished 
by stone, wooden and metal sculptures. The craftsmen were 
deriving inspiration from diverse sources emanating from Kashmir 
and Central Asia in the north-west; Chamba, Trigarta, Kuluta and 
Satadru kingdoms in the middle Himalayan ranges; and 
MadhyadeéSa, Rajasthan,Uttaranchal, Uttar Pradesh and Bihar in 
northern India. 


il 


The study of early medieval Indian Buddhist monasteries, 
constructed during the ‘second diffusion of Buddhism’ in the mNa’- 
ris bskor-gsum, shows a variety of artistic idioms assimilated by 
the artists involved in building activities. This resulted primarily 
from two conspicuous factors: 1) the location of monasteries along 
important trade routes, and ii) the existence of rich artistic heritage 
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in the regions contiguous to Lahaul-Spiti and Kinnaur. Nevertheless, 
a peculiar geographical condition and a locally available source 
material shaped the elevation of the monastery, despite the fact that 
the architects designed ground plans based on diverse sources. They 
used the traditional architectural methods practiced for house 
construction in a particular area. At the same time, they borrowed 
techniques from the nagara and pent-roofed temples found ina large 
number from Kashmir in the north-west to Kumaon-Garhwal in the 
east. 

We believe that originally all monasteries were under the control 
of the bKa’-gdams-pa sect of Tibetan Buddhism, founded by ‘Brom- 
ston, a disciple of Dipankara Srijfana (Atisa). In the post-fifteenth 
century many of them were taken over by the dGe-lugs-pa sect 
who was the inheritors of the bKa’-gdams-pa traditions, and is 
called thus the gSar-ma bKa’-gdams-pa. The dGe-lugs-pa now even 
control the entire complex at Tabo along with other monasteries at 
Lha-lung and Ribba. Monasteries at Ropa, Tsarang, Gumrang, Nako 
and Mone (Kamru) are under the control of the “‘Brug-pa sub-sect 
of the bKa’-brgyud-pa which has the largest number of monasteries 
under its hegemony, particularly in Kinnaur. 

The change in sectarian affiliation resulted subsequently in some 
changes in their architectural plans. For example, several ante- 
chambers were added in front of the main shrine, and a special 
arrangement was made for a prayer-wheel (dun-phyur) to meet the 
popular need of the Buddhist community. Such changes can be 
seen at places such as Ropa, Tsarang, Lha-lung, Gumrang (a prayer 
wheel within the sanctum on the left hand side was adjusted) and 
Pooh respectively. New platforms were constructed either adjacent 
to the rear wall or slightly separated from it to adjust new statues 
of the celebrated gods and goddesses of a particular sect. 

The plans of eleven monasteries analysed above can be classified 
into three categories as outlined above. The first variety borrowed 
its lay out setting from the sandhara monuments of northern India. 
The immediate source was the pent-roofed temples of Laksana 
Devi, Bharmaur and Sakti Devi, Chatrarhi in Chamba district. Very 
likely the second variety is influenced by the plans of the nagara 
temples of Himachal Pradesh as all of them are of the nirandhara 
type at least up to the fourteenth century.” (In some cases an effort 
was made to place the main deity on the altar at a little distance 
from the rear wall to create a small passage for circumambulation 
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within the sanctum or mandapa.) The third type of plans are much 
simpler ones, having rectangular halls or sanctums. The principal 
deity stands either on the platform constructed just adjacent to the 
rear wall (see Mone lha-khan, Kamru and the Vairocana temple, 
Gumrang) or it was attached to the wall with the wooden pegs. By 
fixing the clay statues on the principal walls of the sanctum 
(garbhagrha) and the assembly hall (mandapa ) the artists saved space 
and created mandalas for visual depiction. This method was success- 
fully applied at Ribba, Tabo, Tsarang and Lha-lung. In such cases, 
the appropriate mandala of the main deity, instead embedded in 
the gound plans, was transformed on the walls. This practice is in 
sharp contrast to the Brahmanical temples which embedded the 
ritual mandala in their ground plans. 

The ecological factors and environmental set up of a particular 
region contributed to the peculiar shapes of the monasteries. Where 
wood was not easily accessible the walls are constructed of sifted 
clay mixed with locally available grass. The roofs of such 
monasteries are normally flat. An easy accessibility to wood and a 
good quality stone made it possible for architects to construct 
monasteries with large trimmed stone and spaces between filled 
by smaller stones. Sometimes the wood is alternatively used with 
stone (see Mone lha-khan) as done in the construction of pagoda 
and pent roofed temples in Himachal Pradesh. 

At Tabo, all the western walls are given additional support by 
adding sifted clay. Such innovations had saved the nine temples in 
the complex from the possible danger of water seepage over the 
past many centuries. In September-October 1991 the ASI has 
removed these walls, and the replacement has been made by stone 
buttress walls. At Nako, a series of undressed pebbles have been 
used at corners to prevent the bursting of walls during the winter 
seasons. 


NOTES 


1. Ropa, Tabo, Tsarang, Pooh and Mone (Kamru). For more details on this 
biography, see fn. 4. 

2. Ropa, Tsarang, Nako (Kinnaur), and Gumrang and Tabo (Lahaul-Spiti). 

3. There are two iha-khans at Tabo dedicated to ‘Brom-ston, namely the ‘Brom- 
ston lha-khan-chun-ba (the Smaller temple of ‘Brom-ston) and ‘Brom-ston 
Iha-khan chen-po (the Larger temple of ‘Brom-ston). 
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Wooden Temples of the Western 
Himalaya 


Their Stylistic Development in the Outer 
Saraj Area of Kullu Region 


O.C. HANDA. 


It is an irony that the magnificent and age-less wooden temples in 
the interiors of the Western-Himalayan region, rich in the 
architectural grandeur and artistic contents, have so far remained 
little known. Despite the archaeological, architectural and artistic 
wealth preserved in them through generations of the devotional 
enterprise, these temples have unfortunately escaped notice of the 
serious and conscientious researchers and scholars, with the 
exception of a few. On the other hand, there has been a spate of 
treasure-hunters and antique-mongers to rob them of their treasures. 
The thefts in the Parsurama temple at Nirmand and the Tripura 
Sundari temple at Nagar in recent decades are notable examples of 
such thefts. Many objects of art and antiquity in the past decades 
have been sneaked away from them to various museums and private 
collections, obviously not without clandestine manner. Such objects, 
robbed of their inheritance, tradition, and original habitat, lose much 
of their cultural significance and become half-dead and mute. These, 
however, do satisfy the faddish lust of the status-conscious people 
and that is what most of these artefacts are caged in the museums. 
Perhaps it is not considered a big price being paid by the people of 
this region for the ‘antiquarian industry’ to flourish upon the ‘dead 
and mummified’ objects of culture. Easy availability of such ‘dumb’ 
objects in the museums for study and research may explain why of 
late on the spot studies of the extant objects in the wooden temples 
(and the temples by themselves) are being increasingly neglected. 
The distortions stemming out of such studies have led to many 
inaccuracies and misunderstandings about the socio-cultural ethos 
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of this region. The term, ‘pagoda’ and ‘Sutlej Valley style’ being so 
indiscriminately applied to define the wooden temple-types of this 
region by the scholars since A. F. P. Harcourt and Penelope 
Chetwode, who themselves used them cautiously, are but the two 
examples in this regard. Equally misleading may be the use of term 
‘mask’ to define a mohara of a deity. Mohara certainly is not ‘mask’, 
for it conceals or covers nothing. We have to coin a proper word for 
it. Perhaps a ‘face-image’ may convey the essential import of what a 
mohara is. Similar is the case of a remote village Malana, in the 
interiors of Kullu in the Parvati valley. It has been projected by most 
of the scholars as a unique example of the theocratic republic, 
disregarding the fact that such institutions had been common in the 
interiors of this region till the colonial period. ! 

The wooden temples, and the extant material objects of faith and 
culture vouchsafed in them, if studied in the context of history and 
ethnography, has the potentiality to correct many misconceived 
notions and ideas about the socio-cultural ethos of this region. 
Because, as opposed to the stone temples built under the patronage 
of ranas and rajas largely by the artisans, the wooden temples are the 
sacred edifices of popular faith. These have been raised by the local 
people themselves through their corporate and collective endeavours. 

Although, the stone temples of this region have already attracted 
notice of the scholars and archaeologists, they have yet to take 
cognisance of the equally important, if not more, wooden temples 
and the cultural wealth treasured in them. It is really sad that the 
protected wooden temples form only an insignificant fraction of the 
total number of monuments declared ‘protected’ by the Archaeol- 
ogical Survey of India (ASI) in this region, although these aged and 
weather-beaten wooden temples are far susceptible to damage than 
their lithic counterparts. There is no denying that it may not be 
possible to conserve all the wooden temples of this region. There 
may, in fact, not be an urgency to do so, when the village folk have 
themselves been taking good care of them through generations. There 
are, however, a few such temples, which though very ancient and 
architecturally very important lay neglected due to public apathy. 
Some of the endangered temples are the Daksinesvara Mahadeva 
(locally called Dakhani Mahadeva) temple at Nirmand, the castle- 
temple of Chaini above Banjar in inner Saraj and the castle-temple of 
Sapni in Kinnaur. 

The wooden temples have played a very pivotal role as the living 
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and organic institution of the community of this region. No activity 
of life—domestic, social, or agrarian—is possible without the indul- 
gence, and active participation of the deity in this area. It is, however, 
in Kullu and the contiguous part of Mandi districts that the 
relationship between the deity and his subject is the most intimate 
and indispensable for the survival of village-community life. It is 
because of the predominating influence of the village-deities over 
the life and culture of the people that the Kullu region has been 
called as the devabhiimi, i.e. the Land of Gods. 

The history of this region may be traced to a period anterior to the 
Ramayana age.’ The discovery of the ancient coins may establish the 
existence of a regular administrative system of the Kulutas as early 
as the first century BC.’ The pieces of archaeological and literary 
evidence belonging to this area do affirm that Buddhism had an 
influential sway in this region as early as the second century AD.* 
Hiuen Tsang found Buddhism as a flourishing religion in Kiu-lu-to 
(Kullu). 

For such good reasons, next to Kashmir;the Kullu valley has 
attracted notice of many explorers, scholars and administrators since 
the colonial period. Most of them have written at length on the scenic 
grandeur of the valley, but casually noticed its architectural and 
archaeological aspects. It was Captain A.F.P. Harcourt, who took 
note of the architectural grandeur of the temples in the main Kullu 
valley. He remained an Assistant Commissioner of Kullu, (then a 
sub-division of Kangra district), from April 1869 to March 1871. In 
his pioneering work, The Himalayan Districts of Kooloo, Lahoul and 
Spiti, he did not include the temples of Outer Saraj area, and classified 
the indigenous wooden temples of Kullu in the four architectural 
categories. These are: 


1st — The pyramidal carved stone temple which is also common in India. 
2nd — The rectangular stone and wood temple, furnished with a pent roof 
and verandah. 

3rd — The rectangular stone and wood temple, provided, pagoda fashion, 
with successive wooden roofs, one on the top of the other. 

4th — The small rectangular temple with a pent roof—this being probably 
but a variety of the edifices of the second order above quoted.° 


In the Gazetteer of the Kangra District, Kulu, Lahul and Spiti, 1897, 
however, distinction between the wooden temples in the main Kullu 
valley and the Outer Saraj sub-division was brought out. It noted 
that ‘In the Beas valley it is generally square, enclosing one large 
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room with sometime a verandah in front of it surmounted by a pagoda 
like roof or rather a series of four or five roofs one above the other, 
diminishing in size towards the top. In outer Saraj the type is more 
generally an oblong with a sloping roof like that of an ordinary 
dwelling house, but more elaborately curved, and crowned at one 
end with a conical addition. The interior is bare and unfinished. ’ 

Later, Penelope Chetwode, who tenaciously mothered insatiable 
love for Kullu and extensively explored Kullu and the adjoining 
area for the architectural wealth, authored various scholarly papers 
on her findings. Her superb and scintillating book, Kulu—The End of 
the Habitable World offers a most intimate and first hand information 
on various facets of Kullu valley. She may also be credited for 
documenting many new temples of Kullu and the adjoining Shimla 
districts. Chetwode has more or less stuck to the architectural 
classification of Harcourt, because his ‘classification of the four 
different types of Kulu temple can hardly be improved upon... .’* 
She has further ‘provisionally’ identified temple style of the Kullu 
and Shimla regions in the Satluj valley as the ‘Sutlej Valley style’, ’ 
which she described as the ‘fascinating crossbreed of type III and 
IV’ of Harcourt’s classification. 

Apart from Harcourt and Chetwode, A.C. Howell (who remained 
the Assistant Commissioner of Kullu between 1907 and 1910) and 
H. Lee Shuttleworth also, contributed to our knowledge about the 
temples of the Kullu area. Howell also deserves credit for his efforts 
in preserving the temples of Kullu area and for the incisive articles 
contributed by him in the Journal of the Punjab Historical Society 
(Lahore). Shuttleworth served as an Assistant Commissioner of the 
Kullu sub-division for two terms, from 1917 to 1919 and 1923 to 
1924. He has left to us some of the finest drawings and sketches of 
the Kullu temples. 

Out of the five types of temple, four identified by Harcourt as 
already stated and the one so called ‘Sutlej Valley style’ of Chetwode, 
only the latter four are of the wooden type, the first one being the 
stone type. Though vague, Harcourt’s classification of the wooden 
temples may generally be acceptable. However, his type 2 temple is, 
in fact, a multi-storeyed towering structure with not only ‘pent roof’, 
but with the composite pent-and-gable type as well. 

Similarly, type 3 is technically not a ‘pagoda fashion’, although 
it may look so from outside. In fact, none of the upward receding 
stepped-roof temples found in the Kullu valley and elsewhere in the 
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Western Himalayan interiors are of the ‘pagoda type’. Technically, 
a ‘pagoda’ type structure is a many-storeyed tapering tower, each 
storey having its own projecting roof. All these temples are single- 
storeyed structures. Nevertheless, this term has repeatedly and 
categorically been used by the writers since Harcourt to define the 
temple-type characterised by the receding multi-tiered roofs, 
notwithstanding the fact that Harcourt himself was not certain about 
the use of term ‘pagoda’ and qualified it by a word ‘fashion’. It is, 
therefore, suggested that the term ‘pagoda’ is avoided. This may 
also help us to find the origin and development of this type in the 
indigenous soil. Such temples may possibly be defined as the ‘multi- 
tiered pyramidal temples’.* 

The type 4 wooden temple, described as a single storey pent roof 
temple, did not pose any problem for Harcourt, because he was 
probably unaware of the architectural peculiarities of such temples 
in the Outer Saraj area, which, later Chetwode defined as the ‘Chalet 
style’."" Harcourt’s definition may, therefore, need to be made more 
pointed and precise to explain the architectural type of the single- 
storey wooden temples of the main Kullu valley. It may more specifi- 
cally be, therefore, defined as a single-storey temple raised on the 
squat stone plinth, with a pent or the composite pent-and-gable 
roof. 

The type 5 is the so-called ‘Sutlej Valley style’ which Chetwode 
introduced to define the wooden temples in the Satluj valley. She 
explains the reasons why this particular type of building be called 
the Sutlej Valley style ‘because it is found in considerable numbers 
in regions bordering that river, that is Outer Saraj, the Simla Hills, 
Rampur Bushahr and Kinnaur. It can be very simple with a single 
circular roof, or a large elaborate building with a two- or three-tiered 
roof over the sanctum. . .’'' The architectonics of the type of temples 
found in the Outer Saraj area of Kullu cannot be confined only to 
that sub-division. It extends far beyond to the other side of the Satluj 
in the lower Kinnaur and Shimla districts of Himachal Pradesh and 
further eastward as far as the Shupin (upper Tons) and Tons valleys 
in Uttarkashi district and Jaunsar-Bawar paragana of Dehradun 
district of Uttaranchal. On the western side, the temples of this 
architectural type may be found in Karsog tehsil of Mandi district. 


* [For various meanings of pagoda, see William Crooke, ed., Hobson Jobson: 
A Glossary of Anglo-Indian Colloquial Words and Phrases, New Delhi, 1984, 
pp. 653ff.—Editor]. 
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Towards the south, the temples of this type may be found in the 
suburbs of Shimla. Therefore, the identity—Sutlej Valley style—given 
to this temple-type by Chetwode needs to be redefined. 

Technically speaking, the temple of this type is not founded on 
the ground, but it is erected on the framework, locally called cheol, of 
massive deodar beams placed on the elevated masonry platform. 
Normally these beams extend beyond the edges of the platform at 
the nodal points. All temples of this type were originally planned 
with open mandapa. However, in many cases the mandapas have 
lately been enclosed with stone walls or wooden planks. Originally, 
this temple had an open mandapa, with wooden pillars on the edges 
that supported the roof. In many cases, such temples also have the 
pradaksinapatha around the sanctum . Thus, the oblong ground plan 
of such temple may conform to the classical parameters of the north 
Indian temple architecture. The significant point about the wooden 
temples of this is that the roof over the mandapa, and the pradaksina- 
patha if provided, is in pent or composite pent-and-gable type. How- 
ever, over the sanctum, it is multi-tiered upward receding roof, 
surmounted by a kalaéa. 

From the foregoing discussion on what Penelope Chetwode 
defined as the ‘Sutlej Valley temple,’ this type may be explained as 
the oblong temple having a composite pent-and-gable roof with an 
independent multi-tiered conical or pyramidal roof raised over the 
sanctum. 

The wooden temples of Kullu region may, thus, now broadly be 
defined, on the consideration of their elevatory characteristics, as 
follows: 


Type A: A single-storeyed temple built on the squat plinth with pent or 
composite pent-and-gable roof (comparable to type 4 of Harcourt). 

Type B: A multi-storeyed tower temple with pent or composite pent- 
and-gable roof (comparable to type 2 of Harcourt). 

Type C: A single-storeyed temple with upward receding high-pitched 
and stepped pent roofs normally capped with conical parasol (comparable 
to type 3 of Harcourt). 

Type D: A single-storeyed oblong temple standing over the wooden 
frame-work on the plinth, having pent or pent-and-gable roofing with an 
independent roof surmounted by parasol raised over the sanctum 
(comparable to the Sutlej Valley style of Chetwode). 


Beside these, there is another temple type exclusive to Chamba 
district. This type is characterised by a single-storeyed structure 
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with a gable roof. This type may be defined as the type ‘E’. 

The wooden temples of type “D’ and ‘B’ ‘A’ are found in the 
Outer Saraj area of Kullu district. but we shall confine our present 
discussion largely to type ‘D’ only. 

From Narkanda, as we look north-westward across the Satluj, 
our eyes confront a maze of sun-bathed rugged and rocky mountain 
ranges. It is the Outer Saraj area of Kullu district. This unyielding 
and tough mountainous tract is thinly populated only on the flatter 
spurs at the higher elevation or on the flat patches above the 
precipitous bank of the river. The Outer Saraj area forms a far-flung 
sub-division of the Kullu district. The natural barrier of the Jalori 
range, the south-eastern extension of the Dhauladhar, has kept the 
Outer Saraj sub-division isolated from the main Kullu valley and 
the district headquarters. During the pre-independence period, Outer 
Saraj formed one of the wazaris of the Kullu state. Under the socio- 
economic and politico-administrative compulsions, the people of 
the Outer Saraj area have been obliged to keep their contacts with 
the district headquarters in the main Beas valley through the fair- 
weather and seasonal Jalori pass (3,134 m) and Bashleo pass 
(3,354 m) on the Jalori range. Incidentally, it was on the Jalori pass 
that Penleope Chetwode jumped off her pony and breathed her last 
on 11 April 1986.* The fair-weather conditions on these passes are 
rare and far between. The people of the Outer Saraj area have, 
therefore, to follow tortuous all-weather route to Kullu via Rampur 
in Shimla district or Karsog in Mandi district. 

Thus, separated by the geographical barrier, the people of Outer 
Saraj area have established age-old socio-cultural contacts with their 
counterparts in the Bushahr area across the Satluj through numer- 
ous traditional rope-ways and footoridges. It is under such 
geographical contiguity that overall identical characteristics in the 
temple architecture have become manifest in a vast mountainous 
area defined by the Satluj-Tons watershed in the mid-Himalayan 
terrain. This particular type of wood-based temple architecture (type 
D) is, therefore, not only confined to the Outer Saraj area of Kullu or 
the Satluj valley, but it extends far beyond that limit towards the east 
as far as the Uttarkashi and Dehradun districts of Uttaranchal.” 

While the general characteristics of the temples in these areas 


*[See Imogen Lycett Green, Grandmother's Footsteps: A Journey in Search of Penelope 
Betjeman, Macmillan, London, 1994, pp. xiv, 358-9—Editor]. 
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conform to the type ‘D’ elevatory style, in detail there may be local 
peculiarities in the treatment of different structural components. 
Almost each village here has a well-maintained traditional wooden 
temple of considerable antiquity and great artistic quality. In fact, 
the wooden temples of type ‘A’ and ‘B’ are also found at various 
places in these areas. 

The crucial and significant point about the type “D’ temples is 
that while these temples have a well-defined geographical territory 
east of the Jalori pass, the type “C’ wooden temples are exclusive to 
the upper Beas valley. This typological distribution is extremely 
important to trace the evolutionary process of these temple-types 
from the earlier stone prototypes. The standing stone (nagara) temples 
in the Beas valley—at Bajaura, Nagar, Jagatsukh—contain only cella. 
It was perhaps on such lithic models that the wooden temples of 
type ‘C’ developed in the Beas valley. On the other hand, across the 
Jalori pass in the Outer Saraj and further eastward, the stone temples 
with a cella, vestibule and assembly hall existed at many places. 
This fact may be inferred from the standing Sun temple at Nirath 
and the deserted temples at the Parahat temple-complex near Hatkoti 
on the banks of Bishkalti stream. 

Most of the temples of type ‘C’ and “D’ are dedicated to the local 
manifestation of Siva or Sakti. A few of them, in the Outer Saraj area 
are, however, dedicated to the ancient sages; for example, the temple 
of Sana Rishi at Sarahan below the Bashleo pass. Some of these 
temples, dedicated to the heroes of the Mahabharata war, may be 
found in the Pabbar valley of Shimla district and Shupin valley of 
Uttarkashi district. 

The significant feature of about the wooden temples of type ‘D’ is 
that they stand at such hallowed places where, in the unknown 
remote past, classical stone temples once stood, and now lay in 
desolate ruins. In such instances, the possibility of using the sub- 
structures of the ancient stone temples for the new wooden temples 
cannot be ruled out. In fact, the substructures of the standing wooden 
temples at Nithar and Behna possibly belong to the old stone temple 
complexes. The fragmented structural parts and dismembered or 
intact stone images of these temples may be found lying in neglect 
and scattered around the temple sites. Some sculptural pieces are 
haphazardly fixed in the boundary walls or placed loosely in the 
standing wooden temples. The conscientious local people have 
religiously been assembling some of such miniature temples at many 
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places in the complexes of wooden temples. A rather more pompous 
and elaborate example of this type may be the temple of Mahasu 
devata at Hanol where the ancient classical structure of the sanctum 
has been capped by the multi-tiered wooden structure. 

What could have been the reason for the mass-scale destruction 
of the ancient classical stone temples in these areas, may not be 
precisely known. In fact, barring a standing stone temple at Nirath, 
no other classical temple of the early period is found in the Satluj 
valley. Further east and south-eastward, the Siva temple at Balag 
and the temples in the Hatkoti complex, both in the Shimla district, 
and the Bhagawati temple at Lakhamandal on the west bank of 
Jamuna in Jaunsar-Bawar stand in different states of conservation. 
Most likely, the vanished stone temples might have suffered gradual 
decay and disintegration under the vagaries of nature and human 
neglect since the twelfth century. With the collapse of central power 
in the north Indian mainland, the patronage and expertise that were 
vital for construction and survival of the stone temples were no 
more available to them. Such support was provided by the wealthy 
trading people or the royal houses of mainland as may be inferred 
from the Lakhamandal prasasti inscription. 

Obviously, the stone temples built of such a poor quality stone, 
without using metal clamps or mortar, started crumbling and 
breaking down for want of care and maintenance. The local people, 
therefore, might have thought it prudent to pull down the severely 
damaged stone superstructures of such temples and raised a new 
ones in timber on the existing ruins. Timber has been traditionally 
the most popular construction material since ages in the Himalayan 
interiors easily available from the evergreen coniferous jungles, 
which provide finest deodar wood for building purpose. Because of 
the extensive use of this material from the earliest times, the wood- 
workers of this region had developed exceptional expertise in 
handling it and explored possibilities of using it in diverse manner 
in their residential houses. Therefore, when it came to re-creating 
the vanished stone temples, they found wood to be the handiest and 
convenient structural material for the purpose. 

Those classical stone temples, which escaped serious damage to 
their structures, were enclosed in the wooden structures built around 
them. The Dundi Devi temple at Dhabas is such an example. Yet in 
the other instance, the damaged upper part of the stone super- 
structure was pulled down and a graceful multi-tiered roof provided 
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over the intact lower part of the superstructure of the Mahasu Devata 
temple at Hanol. In some instances, even the superstructure were 
protected with the wooden parasol-like roofing under the amalakas 
as at Balag and Lakhamandal so that the stone super-structure of 
temples could be protected against seepage of water through the 
cracks. It may possibly be for that reason that most of the standing 
stone temples of the early period, which have remained under 
worship in the mid-Himalayan belt from Chamba to the hills of 
Uttaranchal, are found fitted with the wooden parasol covering. 
However, such stone temples of the earlier period, which could not 
command popular reverence, languished under neglect. The stone 
temple-complex of Parahat on the banks of Bishkalti stream is an 
example to the point. The Visveshwar Mahadeva temple of Bajaura 
also would have met the similar fate had it not been taken over by 
the Archaeological Survey of India. 

On the perusal of the ground plan of the temple of the Daksines- 
vara Mahadeva at Nirmand, it may be amply clear that most of the 
stone temples in the Outer Saraj area and further eastward followed 
the north Indian classical lay-out pattern, which included a 
mandapa, an antarala or ardha-antarala and garbhagrha. If the Sun 
temple at Nirath is considered as a surviving example of that lay- 
out type, it may be easily assumed that all those now non-existent 
stone temples had pent roofing over the mandapa and a sikhara 
structure over the garbhagrha. The wooden temple of Daksinesvar 
Mahadeva may be second only in terms of antiquity to the gable- 
roofed eighth-century wooden temple of the Laksana Devi at 
Bharmaur in term of antiquity. The existing stone temples at Balag 
and Lakhamandal, which originally had only the sikhara type 
structures over the cella, now have improvised gable roofing over 
the lately added mandapas. Most of those temples belonged to the 
Saiva cult, which fact is well affirmed by the Saiva traditions and 
nomenclatures of the standing wooden temples of type ‘D’ erected 
on the substructures of the ancient stone temples. Under the folk 
religious beliefs, however, in certain wooden temples, pradaksina- 
patha has also been additionally provided, which in the classical 
Siva temple did not exist. 

When it came to the building of temples at the sanctified sites of 
the ruined stone temples under the popular religions upsurge and 
patronage, the thawins or bhadhis, who excelled in the woodwork, 
recreated the ancient sacred structures in timber. Since it was not 
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possible to recreate the ruined stone structures in timber in letter 
and spirit, the adherence to ‘letter’ was abandoned and the element 
of ‘spirit’ of the classical mannerism fully retained. The result was 
the newer and indigenous version of the classical stone temple 
architecture rendered in wood. The mandapa and antarala parts were 
erected with pent or composite pent-and-gable roof conforming to 
the roofing pattern the traditional secular buildings, but the roof 
over the celestial realm, the garbhagrha, was innovatively made loftier 
to replicate the stone sikhara by laying it independently in multi- 
tiers. 

Since these temples were largely raised on the existing sub- 
structures, the superstructures of the ‘new’ wooden temples were 
erected on the sturdy framework of the wooden beams on the plinth. 
These bearns may be seen extended beyond the edges of the old 
substructures at the nodal points to ensure firm lap joints. Such 
extensions also added area for the pradaksinapatha around the cella 
to satisfy the popular urge, although pradaksinapatha in Siva temples 
is not provided according to the classical canons. The superstructure 
for the celestial realm was independently built in the traditional 
kath-kuni style. That is how the type ‘D’ wooden temple, identified 
as a single-storeyed structure with oblong layout, standing on the 
cantilevered wooden frame-work on the plinth, having pent or pent- 
and-gable composite roofing, with an independent roof surmounted 
by a parasol raised over the sanctum, came into being. 

As a matter of tradition, the wooden temples of the Western 
Himalayan interiors, particularly the ones that are associated with 
the autochthonous cults, are renovated from time to time by popular 
participation. In fact, it had remained a practice to rebuild each 
temple of the autochthonous deity after every twelve years. The work 
of reconstruction was accomplished by the traditional artisans under 
the age-old canonical discipline. Sadly, however, those traditional 
golden rules are gradually being ignored now. The construction- 
materials, like cement, ceramic tiles and paints, that have been 
traditionally contraband for religious structures, are being liberally 
used. Pathetic example of this pious vandalism may be seen in the 
reconstruction of the Mahasu Devata ternple at Hanol and the Dundi 
Devi temple at Dhabas. Even the traditional lay-out and elevation 
have been mutilated in both these instances. Nevertheless, the art 
woodwork done by the local artisans in the traditional idioms at 
both these places deserves rich compliments. In both these instances, 
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however, except for the sanctum, hardly anything original has 
remained. It is, however, significant that in most of the instances of 
rebuilding of the traditional wooden temples, the doorframe of the 
sanctum is not replaced, but only oiled to prolong its life. It is, 
therefore, the original doorframe, which holds the secrets about the 
character of original structure. The thematic and stylistic study of its 
different elements may reveal the actual age and history of the temple. 
The iconographic study of the images enshrined in the temple also 
provides clue about the original foundation of the temple. 

Having now discussed the broad factors responsible for the 
development of type “‘D’ wooden temples in the wider regional 
context, we now present a detailed study of two temples from the 
Outer Saraj: Mahadeva temple at Behna and the Jagesvara 
Mahadeva temple at Dalash. 


MAHADEVA TEMPLE AT VILLAGE BEHNA 


Situated deep in the Satluj valley on the right side of the river, six 
kilometres downstream from Sainj on Luhri-Ani Kullu Road, the 
brahmana dominated Behna village has a large wooden temple, 
popularly associated with Siva. The temple stands on the western 
edge of the village, with open fields bordering on one side. The temple 
is enclosed by random stone masonry boundary wall. Beyond it, 
there is an open ground with pipal tree in front of the main entrance. 
The temple faces south. It is a three-tier structure, the lower two 
being rectangular and the top one circular, like a parasol with a 
kalasa surmounting it.’ The parasol appears to have lately been 
repaired and re-laid in the traditional style with corrugated 
galvanised iron sheets. 

The temple is built on a raised old plinth (about 90 cm high). The 
superstructure of temple, measuring 857x1355 cm, is supported on 
sixteen wooden pillars of 36x36 cm square section. These rest on the 
wooden framework over the plinth. Two more pillars rest on a plinth, 
raised by 15 cm to separate the pradaksinapatha around the sanctum 
from the open entrance space that serves as a mandapa. The wooden 
pillars and other exposed structural members of the temple are 
profusely treated with bas-relief carvings. These depict Siva, Sakta 
and Vaisnava themes, animal figures and floral decorations. The 
animal carvings of the figures are particularly interesting. 

The temple is, thus, functionally divided into three sections, i.e. 
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(i) the large rectangular open assembly area (mandapa), (ii) the 
circumambulatory passage (pradaksinapatha), and (iii) the square 
sanctum (garbhgrha)measuring 27 X 27 cm. There is no linga in the 
sanctum. It contains metal face-images fitted on an inclined wooden 
plank. The largest and most interesting face-image is that of Bhairava. 
Cast in bronze and placed separately in the sanctum, this must be 
the most ancient one in the temple. The cther interesting and unique 
one is the two-in-one face-image of Siva and Parvati. These face- 
images have also been reproduced with short description by Postal, 
et al., in Antiquities of Himachal Pradesh, wherein these are dated 
between seventh and thirteenth centuries AD. There is also a stone 
image of Mahisasuramardini kept on the far-left corner of the garbh- 
grha. That image is richly oiled and is under worship. Close study of 
the objects could not be done because entry to the santum was 
prohibited. 

There is a small seated bull placed on the raised plinth between 
the open mandapa and pradaksinapatha. On the external extended 
offsets of the window-sills, are placed magnificent stone images. 
Stylistically these may belong to the tenth-eleventh century AD. Of 
these, the images of Mahisasuramardini and GaneSa are of some 
interest. Surprisingly, no stone image of Siva is found in the temple 
complex. On the other hand, there is a very bold stone idol of Durga 
installed in the south-eastern corner of the mandapa. It has turned jet 
black with the thick coatings of oil, which it has been receiving since 
ages, yet the graceful features of the figure are still discernible through 
those greasy layers. This image, though kept outside the sanctum, is 
still under worship. There are, thus, three stone images of Durga in 
the temple, one kept inside the sanctum, the other placed in the 
mandapa, and the third is placed on the offset of one of the windows. 

There are many architectural fragments like amalakas and cornice- 
stones etc. lying in the premises of the temple, besides a miniature. 
stone temple on the western side. This temple is now in the 
abandoned condition. From these scattered lithic fragments, it may 
be inferred that there existed a complex of classical nagara temples at 
this site before the wooden temple was built. A few architectural 
fragments like bhadramukha and the carved stone pieces are lying 
scattered outside the temple complex. Of special interest in the temple 
is the wooden doorframe of the sanctum. This six-element doorframe, 
carved in the tenth-twelfth century style, has so far remained un- 
noticed. It deserves a detailed study. 
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The innermost jamb on the right (western side) shows a graceful 
Yamuna, standing on a large fish. She holds high a purnaghata in 
her left hand and a loop of angavastra in the right. Two female 
attendants flank her. One attendant is holding a chhatra in her hand 
and the other has a chauri(?). The upper part of the sakha contains 
undulating floral patterns, with GaneSa seated at the centre. 
Continuing towards the left, Ganga holding a piirnaghata in her 
right hand appears on the stylised Kurma. Two female attendants 
also escort her. 

The next part of the jamb on the right shows at the bottom Visnu- 
Laksmi seated on the anthropomorphic Garuda, with a small 
adoring figure. This composition is superseded by the seven figures 
of musicians, depicted in separate frames one above the other. The 
top corner is occupied by a small figure of flying Gandharva. On the 
left side on this element are Siva and Parvati seated on Nandi. Over 
this composition are depicted six musicians in Separate frames, 
capped by small indeterminate bearded figure on the top corner. 

The third section, on the right, shows Surya holding two fully 
bloomed rosette discs in his hands. He is wearing a squarish crown 
and is attended by two female figures. Further upward, a stylised 
purnaghata, connected by a horizontal floral element, is shaped out 
of the jamb. On the left, the four-armed Visnu appears on the lotus. 
He is holding a lotus, a club, a disc, and a conch in his hands. 

The fourth element is a narrow stripe decorated on both sides 
with elongated dvarapala figures carrying bows. They are attended 
by small figures. Over them, seven amorous couples, thickly coated 
with resinous paint, are delightfully displaying different postures. 
On the top is shown a flying Gandharva. On the left are carved 
dvarapalas with five mithuna couples. 

The fifth section shows at the base, Yamuna on the right side, 
with a purnaghata and a rosary in her hands. The upper portion of 
the element carries floral frieze, with miniature lion and an eight- 
petalled lotus. The same arrangement continues on to the left side, 
however, at the base is carved Ganga on makara. She also carries a 
lotus and purnaghata. The sixth and the outermost narrow element 
shows a bust of a female figure and a Vyala over it. 

The doorframe of the Behna Mahadeva temple is partly classical 
and partly ‘folkish’. The classical effect in it may be seen from the 
iconographic treatment of figures, characterised by their decorative 
treatment that is stylistically identical with the overall Outer Saraj 
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idiom of the post-Gupta art tradition. The exquisite doorframe of 
Daksinesvara Mahadeva temple at Nirmand is an outstanding 
example of that classical diction. The Behna Mahadeva doorframe 
may be of slightly later period, belonging to the tenth-twelfth century, 
and may be considered stylistically identical and coeval to the 
doorframe of the Chandi temple at Nirmand. 


JAGESWAR MAHADEVA TEMPLE AT DALASH 


The JageSwar Mahadeva temple at Dalash is situated at a high 
mountain saddle at an altitude of 2000 m plus against a thick deodar 
jungle backdrop at a distance of 27 km from Luhri on the endless 
ascent of more than 1000 metres on the rocky and rough road. This 
temple is one of the finest examples of the wooden temple architecture 
of the type ‘D’ in the Outer Saraj area. 

The wooden superstructure of the JageSwar temple is literally 
placed on a one-metre high solid dry stone platform. That is how 
this single-storeyed wooden temple appears to be, because this temple 
does not have foundation. It, however, rests on the sturdy and massive 
deodar wood beams, placed along the length and width of the 
platform over its outer sides. Cross beams are also placed according 
to the pre-planned arrangement of superstructure. These beams are 
tucked and overlapped to secure a firm joint to the ground-frame. 
Wooden columns are erected over it at the nodal points, and the 
roofing sub-structure spanned over thera. 

At this temple, the ground-frame, made of 36 cm wide sturdy 
deodar wood beams measures 9.37m in length and 6.27m in width, 
with 40 cm long projections beyond the joints on each corner. Over it 
rest the plank-walls and railings. Thus, the external dimension of 
the superstructure is 10.17m x 7.07m. The rear half of the super- 
structure, where the sanctum is located, is completely enclosed with 
the wooden planks, fixed vertically. The front half, earmarked as 
mandapa, is demarcated by a panelled railing. A gap has been left in 
it in the middle on the front side to provide access into the temple. 

The sanctum which measures 3.60m square externally, is enclosed 
by the traditional wood-and-stone (kath-kuni style) four-wall 
(thickness: 0.60 m). The four-walls of the sanctum sanctorum have 
been raised higher enough above the ceiling of the circumambulatory 
path and mandapa so that the pent roof provided over it stands out 
and above the roofing of rest of the area. Over the pent roof of 
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sanctum, a conical parasol is provided, which conceals the top edge- 
line of pent roofing. The parasol is surmounted by a multi-element 
metallic kalasa. 

The roofing over the circumambulatory path and the mandapa is 
technically a composite pent-and-gable type in a way that the main 
roof, resting over the wooden columns, is truly a gable type with 
steep pitch. The brackets, fixed on the pillars at the lower ends and 
jointed to the rafters at the upper ones, support this extended roof. 
Slates are nailed to the wooden planks that spread all over the roofed 
area. In certain cases, such temples have been roofed exclusively 
with the wooden planks, and in exceptional cases, even galvanised 
sheets have been used to cover the conical parasols. At the Jageswara 
temple, however, entire roofing has been done with finest quality 
thin and blue slates. The skilful use of the tapered slates for the 
roofing over the parasol is particularly interesting. 

The roof-ends of this temple are tastefully ornamented with the 
dangling fringes and wooden bells at the corners, imparting an aura 
of sanctity to the structure. The ridge-pole is treated with kalasas and 
trisula fixed over it along its length. These are the votive offerings 
made by the people to the temple. There is a very clear and deep-cut 
inscription on the roofing plank of the projected portion on the right 
side of the mandapa. Inscription is yet to be studied and deciphered. 

To conclude, it may be important to note that most of the earliest 
classical stone temples in the interiors of Western Himalayan region 
had only the sikhara type garbhagrha, without the elaborate arrange- 
ment of the mandapa, and antarala. Such temples are widely spread 
from Bharmaur, Chamba to Kullu valley and further eastward. In 
many instances, such ‘threatened’ stone temples were also encased 
within the outer wooden structures. In that case, the wooden 
structure served as the protective shell to the ancient temple. At 
other places, where the earlier stone structures were grievously 
damaged, they were subsequently reconstructed and replicated in 
wood. 

From our discussion, it would emerge that the type ‘C’ and ‘D’ 
developed organically out of the ruins of the classical stone temples 
of the north Indian type under the exigent circumstances in the 
indigenous wood medium. It is for that reason that we find classical 
mannerism of the stone temples reflected in the type ‘C’ and ‘D’, 
particularly in the treatment of doorjambs, lintels, pillars, etc., which 
are structurally common in both, the stone as well as the wooden 
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temples. Nevertheless, when it comes to the treatment of eaves- 
boards, fringes, ridge-poles and other roofing elements, the 
indigenous art tradition overtakes the classical mannerism. For, these 
structural elements of roofing are exclusively related to the native 
tradition of the wood-based architecture. Interestingly, such 
decorative treatment to the roofing members is not exclusive to the 
temple, but done in the secular residential houses too, from where it 
might have been transferred to the temples as well. 

The type ‘A’ and ‘B’ temples are purely the indigenous structures, 
which came to be built under the Brahmanic influence of the 
mainland for the autochthonous gods and goddesses. It may be 
suggested that the wooden temples of ‘C’ and ‘D’ types may be older 
than the type ‘A’ and ‘B’. Because, the concept of temple has been 
alien to the native traditions of this region and the autochthonous 
gods and goddess felt happy and contented to reside under the old 
trees, mountain tops and forests, where even today their deliras may 
be found at many places. The development of type ‘C’ and ‘D’ temples 
in the Western-Himalayan region should not be considered an 
isolated phenomena. It was, in fact, a subtle response of the 
indigenous talent to the challenge of recreating the classical stone 
temple in the regional diction, particularly in the Satluj-Jamuna 
watershed area. 
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Reconstructing the Himachali Tower 
Temple of Nanahal Devata (Mahu Naga) 
at Village Kogi according to Traditional 
Archetype and Ritual 


B.S. MALHANS 


I. INTRODUCTION 


While documenting Himachal’s Sutlej valley temples, a pattern of 
architectonics archetypes began to emerge that were not based on 
the existing external forms evaluation and interpretation analysis 
only by earlier travel writers and scholars of this area. The emerging 
archetypes were based on the dynamics of movement of worship, 
for different rituals at different times of the year required a different 
space and time architectonics based on the following: 


(a) the sacred geography of the surrounding peaks, ridges, streams, 
springs, forests, individual large trees, caves, groves and a sacred 
sequence of travel along paths, not necessarily an easy road: and 
their individual deities but part of their worship; 

(b) the Devata or Devi's kinship with the surrounding deities had 
a definite hierarchy of friendship—brother-sister relationship, or 
dictating certain rituals of meeting, height of ‘sitting’ or approach 
distance to a sacred spot or precinct, or an equal status or their 
meeting structures; 

(c) the mode of worship rituals at different sacred precincts pre- 
eminently dictated the archetype of the structure and over the 
centuries the adoption and absorption of chthonic rituals with their 
deities by Brahmanism with Vedic rituals amalgamated to a more 
benign form; e.g., actual human sacrifice to a bloodless ritual now of 
the bhunda ceremony; the transformation of buffalo, ram and goat 
sacrifice to bloodless ‘dudh-chari’ ceremonies: thereby changing 
the architectonics and those of the precinct at each repair or re- 
building; and 
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d) the most important aspect still continues in the architectonics 
accommodating the Himalayan shamanistic patterns of trance (khel) 
for general worship, oracular questions or auto-predictions, healing, 
purification and the numerous ceremonies connected with the 
passage of life or general goodness of life, as part of the community. 


There is in these rituals the depiction in the archetypes of the 
temple architectonics the spirit of the spiritual-mystic between man, 
god and nature as a basic visual archetype symbol of the psychic 
energy-oneness with the gods—the Devatas and Devis as village, 
grazing areas, forests, glades, springs, all flora and fauna, with 
cosmognic interaction here, for as the people say ‘without ‘dhoop- 
deep’ prayer the gods cannot exist, and without the gods, man cannot 
exist.’ 

With this background, the reconstruction of the Mahu Naga 
Nanahal Devata’s tower type (pent roofed) temple at Kogi which 
had tilted towards the north-west corner of its square foundation, 
reflects changing rituals and myths of these stages with the benign 
forms of sacrifice today. This account is a brief description of the old 
temple, the events and some rituals in the process of de-consecration 
of the structure, followed by its reconstruction, consecr-ation and 
the associated myths of the area in its sacred geography precincts. 
No attempt has been made to analyze the time-space symbolism of 
lunar, stellar or solar links (Fig. 2). 


. THE SACRED GEOGRAPHY OF THE AREA 
AND ASSOCIATED MYTHS 


The center for the meetings of a large number of Devis and Devatas 
is Naldhera: There is a shed with carved wooden pillars, a slate roof 
surmounted by a kurada, with carvings of Mahu Naga, a red sun, 
floral and geometric designs on the inner door. The walls of this 
shed were erected in the 1950s as tourists desecrated the open shed 
sacred area of the Havana: a normal delira temple is open with a 
single closed room at one end with only a single door opening, used 
for esoteric sacred prayers in the dark. Such temples are located at 
Sipur (below Mashobra), Panjali (below Kathnol), Kalar (below 
Barohi-Chadwick falls), Manan (below Shilaroo), Kaithu (corner of 
Annadale), Kair (below Mashobra-Dagog), Janog (below Theog), and 
Kamhali (below Khalini), among numerous other such meeting 
centers immediately around Shimla; each of them with their own 
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Fig. 1. The parts of a “devra” temple (tower). 
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sacred geographical precincts and myths. The main village temples 
look like a tower and locally called the, ‘cevra mandir’, the height of 
the tower and the number of storeys varying with the location, the 
hierarchy and sundry other considerations. At Naldehra there is a 
sacred triangular Devata’s precinct (see figure 4). The surrounding 
forest is sacred to Devata Mahu Naga, whose main temple is at 
Bakhari village, near Churag, Karsog tehsil, (part of the old Suket 
State), now part of district Mandi, across the river Sutlej. This is in 
line with a peak to the right of Shikari Devi, Chanjwara, but Bakahri 
is visible from near Naldhera forest. There are two Devis at the gap 
to the south-east, with a single room small shrine to each of them, 
named Deviand Kali, but lately called Jagdamba Mata. The Devatas 
stop here on their to and from journeying between Kogi and 
Naldehra, and the other villages. These villages are: 


1. Kutang - Devata Korgan: shrine room on a square platform, 
2. Dhar - Nanahal Devata: shrine room 

3. Deori - Jai Gan Devata; shrine room 

4. Shenal - ‘Changar’ Nanahal Devata: attic shrine 

5. Kogi- Mahu Naga Nanahal: ‘Devra’ tower temple 


While these Devatas visit Naldehra regularly, earlier Mahu Naga 
Devata of Baghi Jubbar was also a visitor till a dispute arose over 
offerings some fifty-sixty years ago. The Nin Devata Mahu Naga isa 
twin brother of the Kogi Mahu Naga, but their meetings and visiting 
have a separate set of rituals and timings. Common to all of these 
Devatas and Devi's is the sacred glade of Tikar, where earlier human 
sacrifice, later buffaloes were followed by rams and goats, for blood 
was demanded by the Devis here. They are now benign for some two 
hundred years, with nondescript single-room shrines on a square 
platform, all of concrete: they are now called Durga, and all her 
various attributes and the second shrine is to Sheetla Mata. The 
general air is of neglect, with occasional sadhu coming from plains 
meditating for short spells at Sipur. The Durga temple at Durgapur 
is very recent: the local names for this area are Plenighat and Banah, 
for the Koti and Bhajji States the boundaries are well marked here: 
there is no sanctity of this thirty-forty year establishment in the sacred 
geography of the pargana as it is run by mahants with no local 
affiliations or support, but being on the state highway, has large 
offerings from truckers and tourists, a new life style function. 

Occasionally, the Kalyanoo Devata et Kiar asks all the major 
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Devatas to visit him. Among them are Dhandi Devata from Pagog, 
Mahu Naga Nanahal Devata from Kogi etc. But Sip Devata of Deothi 
below Mashobra on the other side does not visit or cross this ridge, 
and the Devatas this side do not cross over to Sip Devata’s territory, 
for Nanahal Devata is not on good terms as the myth related is that 
they have always fought over some chthonic sacred ‘devadar’ plants, 
traditionally used from Sipur glade. It is related that the Sip Devata 
goes to Haridwar every twelve years, with a chowkidar Devata in 
charge of affairs during his pilgrimage. On one such pilgrimage of 
Sip Devata, as Nanahal Devata was always on the look out for an 
opportunity to steal young devadar plants from the ancient sacred 
site at Sipur, this absence was too good an opportunity to miss. 
Unfortunately for Nanahal Devata, the chowkidar Devata sounding 
the alarm and Sip Devata’s return coincided, so that there was a 
fight. After fighting on the ground there was an aerial fight, Nanahal 
Devata retreating clutching the Devadar plants, Sip Devata chasing 
him well passed Baldhian, but during the fight, Nanahal Devata’s 
nose got cut off. Past Baldhian, Sip Devata finally threw burning hot 
iron balls at Nanahal Devata before retreating. During the aerial 
fight, one of the devadar plants’ fell upside down at Kutang, the 
other being planted in the Naldehra glade, thus appropriating the 
chthonic continuity of sacred Sipur to Naldhera. But miraculously, 
the flaming iron balls fell harmlessly on the rocks of the ridge between 
Baldhian and Naldehra, and their marks can still be seen today. The 
devadar at Kutang has grown to bea massive tree on the ridge, and 
as it is many vertical branched, its looks is part of the myth that these 
are its roots, for a normal devadar has a single vertical trunk, and 
this part fell to take root from its top that got buried in the soil. After 
this event, the people from this side of the Mashobra ridge are doubly 
not welcome on the Sipur side, and should anyone go that side, they 
will not accept or be offered any water or a meal. It appears that the 
Mul Koti Ranas appropriated the sacred Sipur for their Devata Sip 
who they brought with them from Kutlehar in Kangra during their 
migration possibly in the thirteenth century: the chthonic Devatas 
Mahu Naga Nanahal, Korgan, Marecha, Kalyanoo and Dome never 
accepted this, and for this intrusion the Ranas had to eventually 
leave Mul Kothi and set up their capital at Kiar in Kalyanoo Devata’s 
precinct at some time two or three hundred years ago, in the interests 
of their family and the state. 

The birth of Nanahal Devata is associated with the Naldehra 
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sacred forest, now a golf course since the Viceroy, Lord Curzon, 
brought it to the notice of the British gentry by camping very frequently 
here and naming one of his daughters Naldehra. The myth relates 
that a ‘toori’ (temple musician) was returning from Odu village down 
Gumma side, carrying his drum and flute, after playing at a marriage 
there back to his village below Kogi, this being the route. At the site 
of the present temple he saw a ‘Nanahal’ (general name for pheasants 
and fowl, but while the higher altitude pheasant is ‘monal’, the 
‘koklas’, ‘cheer’ and ‘kaleej’ are all ‘Nanahals’). As was his normal 
reaction, out came his catapult and he pelted a number of stones at 
the pheasant, which had no effect whatsoever. The pheasant then in 
a human voice asked the ‘toori’ to play his drum and he would 
dance for him, because he was another form of Mahu Naga. While 
dancing the Mahu Naga Nanahal informed the ‘toori’ that the 
pargana villagers should dig where he was dancing and that they 
would find a ‘pindi’ (stone-shaped naturally into a ‘ling’ or prolate) 
and a mohara (face mask of metal used as votive offering, representing 
Devata or Devi, or eminent hero or heroine with divine powers) , 
and they should build a dehra temple at this site (shed-type meeting 
temple). The pargana villagers dug at this site, found the pindi and 
mohara and thereafter built the ‘Nanahaldehra’ temple, confirming 
the sacred forest status of the glade and surrounding area with a set 
order of precedence and ritual: their temple kuradas are all from this 
sacred glade too. 

It appears that these two myths are of a transitional historical 
period of the establishment of the Bhajji, Koti and Dharech thakurais. 
Sipur was the traditional older sacred glade, but Sip Devata’s new 
ascendancy was not accepted and hence required the confirmation 
of a separate centre. The hot flaming balls fired at Nanahal Devata 
could be a meteor shower, for perhaps the older trees of Sipur’s 
sacredness was sought for the Nanahaldehra but the divinity of this 
site was independently confirmed by the pindi and the mohara. 

This is the brief mythic background that sets in motion the round 
of dynamics of worship rituals: every sangrand is an important khel 
or oracular trance session at the base of Kogi temple, under the 
notched log ladder; the Devata goes visiting households that may 
request him for events connected with the passage of life, general 
goodness of life or when a wish is fulfilled, on building a new house, 
in times of disease for curing, and the myriad of occasions man 
requests the gods to be favourable. 
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III. THE TEMPLE AND RITUALS OF DE-CONSECRATION 
1. (a) Devata’s permission 


The first step was to ask the Devata’s permission to repair and 
construct the temple, the time period permitted, auspicious dates, 
the materials permitted to be used, the craftsmen permitted to work 
on the structure, and in this case the most important aspect, whether 
the temple should continue at its present location. Because the 
foundation of the temple was sinking on the north-west corner of 
the square base had tilted the temple dangerously in that direction 
towards the valley. The material was another important aspect as it 
was proposed to make the lower structure of R.C.C. pillars with 
lintels for floors in an attempt to save trees; as much of the top triangle 
of the roof slates; cement plastering in place of mud plastering, and 
brick for fillers or stone to keep the ambience and spirit of the earlier 
structure. Two additional questions of critical importance were 
whether outside money contribution was acceptable, for over the 
centuries traditionally all material and labour had always been 
contributed by those villages, who accepted the total suzerainty of 
Mahu Naga. The last question was whether a permission to 
photograph and document all the ceremonies from the initial khel, to 
the de-consecration, removal of kurada, re-building ceremonies, 
selection of the kurada, and then the placing of the new kurada, to 
final consecration of the complete structure of the temple be accorded 
to the present author. The answers over some three sessions of khel 
at Kogi and Nanahaldehra were to build on the same site, R.C.C. as 
permitted up to the level ‘E.F.’ (figure 1). Additional money up toa 
third of the cash expenses was to be acceptable.* As far as the 
documentation, the following ceremonies were taboo for attendance 
and recording: a) removing the sacred objects while still in the temple, 
b) the kurada tree selection ceremony at night at Nanahaldehra, 
c) carrying the kurada to Kogi via Jalbanda Devi's temple, down to 
Kutang, Deori and Kogi at night. 

The second step was to choose a house where the consecrated 
images be moved to during the reconstruction: the house had to be 
pure in terms of no birth or death having taken place in that family 
for a year, the occupant should not be a widow or widower, and the 


*This was donated by Shri Arun and Smt Manku Bharat Ram of SRF Fibres, 
New Delhi. 
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house should be one of five traditionally chosen over the centuries. 
The house which was chosen first had to be given up as just then a 
grandmother died and a child was born. The next choice duly 
approved was the specific house and this was duly consecrated 
after a havana and other purification ceremonies. 

In the meantime at another k/iel the Devata’s permission for specific 
craftsmen by name to work on the temple was asked: the traditional 
craftsmen were from the village Jena, but unfortunately, just one old 
craftsman, Surat Ram, with failing eyesight and stamina survived, 
and none of the younger ones had a craft ability. Surat Ram was 
duly accorded permission to work on the structure at the sacred 
ceremonies of removing the first slate after the kurada’s removal, and 
installing the last slate before the kurada was finally consecrated on 
the temple structure. But Surat Ram agreed to craft all the gruri that 
hang on two levels (wooden pendants) and the protective spirits at 
the corners and just below the roof. 


1.(B) Consulting the Devata in khel 


The general form of trance involvement with the gods is a 
Shamanistic style religious ritual, common with minor modifications 
to Nepal, Tibetan Buddhism, spreading all over the Himalayas. The 
origins are in the past, gradually modified from the Siberian-Central 
Asian forms to China on one side and the Indian sub-continent’s 
simpler tribal forms to sophisticated Tantric and Yogic forms for 
specific personal purposes. The person with such oracular or healing 
sensibility of communicating powers may be born with it, or this 
may suddenly be thrust on the person while passing on a pilgrimage, 
a temple or at a khel session: the Devata or rsi or siddha that comes 
into one is not necessarily recognizable. The confirmation as a regular 
‘deva’ (mali or goor) is again a complex and arduous physical 
combined with mental powers journey, time tested according to the 
area’s sacred geography and iconographic make up of the Devata: 
The Mahu Naga’s ‘deva’, if in doubt, after going through various 
tests in khel at Bakhari and certain sacred spots have finally to jump 
from a two hundred feet high rock into the Sutluj at Tatapani, go to 
the bottom, and pick up a handful of sand and bring it to the surface 
for all to feel that itis dry. The ‘deva’ can lose his powers at any time 
and be replaced. Sometimes, a number of people come into khel 
simultaneously, and then take turns. 
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In Kogi the ‘deva’ has to observe purity for nine days prior to a 
khel session by not eating meat, sexual abstinence, not leaving the 
Devata’s marked precinct around the temple and village, fasting for 
three days or one day depending upon the time of the year and the 
decision of the temple committee. While a mature deva is fairly in 
control of his body which may be shivering, dancing, or smaller 
jumps while sitting, a newer possessed person may jump up and 
down uncontrollably up to eight-ten feet, called hingarna (like a bull 
out of control when its head and neck move furiously up and down); 
in this case three or four people may have to restrain this jumping 
for he may injure himself, sometimes fatally. Central to all deva is 
their turban: once confirmed the deva in session must tie a turban, 
and have a helper to catch his turban in case it falls off, because the 
Devatas can be violent at time in khel, and the turban is never allowed 
to fall on the ground. 

What was of particular interest in the trance sessions here was 
the way the deva body twisted around to watch as if his ‘self’ was 
climbing up the notched ladder, followed by a form of bodily collapse 
as his gaze went up to the kurada; thereafter four others after him 
came into trance shaking and shivering uncontrollably, he is helped 
and kept down by others till the question and answer session started. 
The questioners had a definite set sentence in praise of the Devata 
before asking the question as they stood between the main deva and 
the four others. The permissions sought were over many sessions, 
normally on a sangrand but there were other auspicious dates, and 
of course, in keeping with purity. The trance sessions are always 
accompanied by drums played to different beats, and rhythm started 
sometimes to coincide with the fasting period of three or one day 
earlier, announcing to the pargana by this particular beat that the 
Devata is being approached, creating a separate reality than the 
everyday mundane one. These beats and rhythmic renditions are 
reserved for these occasions, for sometimes, when the Devata goes 
ona tour, there are variations for on the move, stopping at a sacred 
spot, and at various other sacred occasions. Those for a marriage 
procession are completely different. The question session was always 
conducted by two or more chosen elders, known for their integrity 
and humility and acceptance by the Devata, for the Devata may not 
answer to a question framed incorrectly by a doubter or someone 
with preconceived notions. 

Of special significance at Kogi was that all trance oracular answers 
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have to be re-confirmed at three locations: 

1. At Naldehra: five Devatas; Kutang’s Korgan Devata, Dhar’s 
Nanahal Devata, Deori’s Jai Gan Devata, Shenal’s ‘Changar’ 
Nanahal Devata and Kogi’s Mahu Naga Nanahal Devata. 

2. At Badhog: two Devatas and Devis: Gwalta Devi and Doon 
Devi. 

3. At Saunthal: Nanahal Devata. 

The procedure is for the deva to come into trance at Kogi temple, 
and as the Devata’s and Devi’'s dictate each moment, he runs, walks, 
stops, and dances, along the traditional routes. Khels can start from 
these power spots and end up at Kogi on the reverse route without 
effecting the outcome of the answer: again a lot of the audience come 
into trance too and have to be restrained and helped. 

When the first lot of trance sessions took place up to the foundation 
being rebuilt, Shiv Dayal, a Kumhar (potter caste) was the regular 
deva. He had been the deva for some fifteen years, but hereafter 
people suddenly began to doubt his powers, as the serdais also 
confirmed his sudden loss of ability to communicate with the Devata. 
On keeping a vigil by some of the senior citizens it was found that he 
had illicit relations with a widow. He was accordingly stripped of 
his position for life. Charan Dass, a Thakur, then took over the 
position, and for confirmation went with the temple committee to 
Bakhari Mahu Naga temple, where these sessions confirmed his 
powers and position. Hereafter conflicts started for Charan Dass in 
khel, gave answers to organize blood sacrifices at Kogi, which had 
never in its establishment ever been done or suggested by any Devata 
or Devi through any deva. At some of the other sacred power spots 
too, but they were traditionally blood sacrifice spots. He was replaced 
by Roop Ram, a pandita by caste. He was confirmed at Bakhari, the 
traditional turban being tied on him by Charan Dass there. Roop 
Ram continued to be the deva since then. 


II. 2. THE OLD TEMPLE 


This is the drawing of the eastern facade (not to scale or exact 
proportions), it is slightly idealized to show the different parts, and 
indicate some customs and traditions associated with the temple 
structure. The proportions for discussion are split up as follows 
(Pls. I-III). 

A. (c) Top log beam called kurada, (c) the placing of this on top 
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consecrates the body of the temple and its precinct of the square 
plinth and also the area around. In some temples it can be fairly 
large and stone cobbled, for no shoes or outsiders or women are 
allowed. Hereafter nothing can be added or subtracted from its 
structure except votive offerings of metal or wood: in the shape of 
coins, coils, or solid rods of iron, and carved figures of wood 
representing loved ones, human or animal and lately, in the shape 
of shields won in the name of the Devata by local teams and school, 
or even outside by individuals. Buta slate out of place is left as it is, 
for that is the will of the gods, and all replacements of slate, wood, or 
stone can only be done after de-consecration of removing this kurada, 
laying it back on earth and then finally again followed by 
consecration of a brand new kurada from the designated Devata’s 
sacred forest. Of particular significance is that after the kurada 
selection no ropes are permitted for any action of carrying, letting 
down the upper portion of the tree etc.: only vines from the sacred 
forest are used hereafter, for all carrying is on the shoulders, and 
irrespective of the distance or the terrain, all those who are permitted 
to carry it go barefoot. This ceremony of selection starts after dark, 
first asking the tree’s permission, prayers, anointing and the cutting, 
carrying and along the sacred path to Jalbanda, Kutang, Deori, to 
finally rest for a set number of days outside the village till the final 
shaping and hollowing take place in the sacred place in front of the 
temple the Panchayat committee raised shed in the dark phase of 
the moon, in total darkness; 

(a) Iron is an important powerful symbol of all Devata’s and 
Devi's temples. This takes diverse forms at different levels, e.g. coils 
and coins at the lowest level and a rod wrought by the village 
blacksmith to purifactory mantras is for the top of the kurada. All 
metal is valuable, and votive offerings are sacred offerings to increase 
the storehouses of the gods in times of necessity; 

(b) A pot (kalasa) is, again made of iron. Other variations are of 
special shapes derived from the lotus with the richer temples putting 
brass, mixture of five or eight metals (pajica or astadhatu) silver or 
gold plating on these vessels; 

B. (d) This roof is normally of slate from a dedicated quarry; it was 
replaced in the 1940’s by plain galvanized iron sheets but it is now 
back to slate on the new temple by the Devata’s dictates; 

(e) the top triangular steep pitch changes to a gentle slope; 

(f) amore flat pitch towards the end, which is the same on all four 
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sides; 

(g) is a protective votive offering, normally carved by the head 
temple craftsman: but it can be from an accepted powerful trance 
medium deva with outstanding protective characteristics, who 
fetches the wood from a chthonic sacred tree, and carves it himself 
or under his instructions; 

(h) boards decorated with floral patterns; 

(i) stone filling between the timber frame; 

(j) and (k) timber frame work and boards; 

(1) decorative wooden pendants that hang all around the temple 
boards on all four sides called gruri at various levels; 

(m) protective deities; 

C. This is a single piece of wooden board, carved in bas-relief, 
with a procession of figures of royalty on horseback, in a palanquin, 
warriors on horse back and foot, horses, mules, elephants, all 
decorated with floral sides. Four corners have carved wooden 
protective deities. 

D. Gruri pendants are on all four sides of the temple on these 
boards (PL. IV). 

E. The abode of the gods: the sacrarium where the mohara and 
other consecrated images are kept ona altar. There is a cantilevered 
wooden balcony-passage all around, the outer wall is wooden, 
simply decorated here, but in some temples can be very elaborate. 
The only small opening on one side is a slot through which the 
chain attached to a bell inside, comes out to be attached to the chief 
caretaker’s house. 

F. Another single piece wooden-board has floral patterns 
radiating from the cerftre outwards, and intertwined snake motifs. 
These are on all the four sides. 

G. The gruris along the full length of the boards on all four sides: 
They number sixty-nine on each side (P1. III). 

(n) Are again protective spirits at the four corners, and unlike the 
topmost and upper board figures that are stiff and doll-like, 
the ones here are hung like a bell’s ring, but top-half carved 
with a figure spirit, the lower tapering to a point, both ringed 
together: this is of a single piece of wood. 

H. This is the main door reached by a first half-step followed by 
ten more to the traditional opening straight into the outer ambulatory. 
The number of steps vary in different temples, with odd numbers 
always considered auspicious. Here in ascending the entrants right 
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foot would be in level with the door base at the seventh step, and he 
would then access over this into the body of the temple with both 
feet together, levering himself in on his hands through. 

The central part of this door’s bas-relief depicts Siva on his bull 
Nandi, holding across his outstretched arms a snake prior to 
garlanding himself with it. At the base of this composition is a large 
fish with a figure in front of it. A floral band follows: this is the 
doorway that swings open, with a locking system whereby a stiff 
bent wire is inserted through a hole in this panel to lift a wooden bar 
inside off its rest, to thus gain access. The nailed coins are votive 
offerings, and for general goodness showered on all within the 
Devata’s precinct. 

(0) These gruri number 19, another auspicious odd number: the 
design is different to the upper gruri; 

(p) Red cloth dhaja hung loose, again as votive offering on the 
building structure on an iron rod, like flag; and, also, on the 
ladder, similar red cloth is hung for certain conditional wishes 
and vows; 

(q) This is the notched tree ladder for access to the upper portion: 
here entered by the door ‘H’, in other temples through the floor. 
Here again red cloth, coins and other metal are nailed as votive 
offerings. This log-tree ladder is procured from the designated 
sacred forest at Naldehra. 

(r) These are wooden carved votive offerings; 

(s) and (t) these are the tower structures cross timbers: while the 
(t) timbers form the outer cage, the (s) timbers are right across 
inside, in both directions, and the stones here, as in (i) are 
fillers. Sometimes mud plastering is done over the timbers and 
stones as a cyclic ceremony every 5,11, 21,51 years or every 12, 
60, 84 years without removing the kurada: any minor or major 
replacement or repair requires the kurada to be removed and 
replaced with a new one; and 

(n) fixed protective spirits. 


IH. (3) THE REMOVAL OF THE KURADA AFTER RE-LOCATING 
THE WORSHIPPED OBJECTS 


After the mid-July 1992 sangrand had indicated the 26-27 July 1992’s 
night as the date for the removal of the kurada, postponements had to 
be obeyed due to births or deaths to the first of Baisakh 1993 twice. 
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At the second of these khels the Devata ordered all his pargana 
villages headmen to attend this special khel at Naldehra on the first 
of Baisakh 1993. Here again the Devata gave the order for all the 
pargana village headmen to attend the next khel at Kogi on the next 
sangrand of 14 May 1993. As the god’s will, this was a perfect khel, 
and the Devata gave the night of the 10-11 June 1993 as the kurada’s 
removal time, after which the next auspicious date could only be 
asked for after two years. This date was the 28th of the Indian month 
(pravisthe). 

All these khel trance sessions had to be re-read and confirmed at: 
1) Naldehra, 2) Badhog ,and 3) Saunthal by the other Devatas within 
a certain time frame, along with the other deva and serdais, 
accompanied by other villagers. 

A house close by was one of five duly approved by the Devata for 
temporary residence of the deities moliaras and other consecrated 
objects. A havana for purification of the house after new mud plastering 
was duly started on the morning of 8 June and continued till the 10 
May morning. Thereafter the objects were moved from the temple in 
the afternoon: this was a very emotional scene with a lot of people 
going into khel at the sight of the sacred objects as a lot of the younger 
villagers had never seen them, while the older lot could barely 
remember the earlier repairs carried out fifty-one year earlier. 

A very solid large stepped ladder of a new devadar wood had 
already been constructed and after due consecration after sunset, 
was slid into position against the roof. Hereafter there was a 
hierarchy of person who all were allowed to go up to a certain 
number of steps. It was for the deva and the chief craftsman to carry 
down the iron rods and pots. Thereafter smaller logs were slung on 
the two sides of the triangular roof for standing on to facilitate 
carrying down the kurada after the chief craftsman loosened the kalasa 
and iron rod for the ‘deva’ to remove and keep in his custody. 
Thereafter it took approximately a little over three hours to bring the 
kurada down to be laid ceremoniously first briefly near the panchayat 
shed and then outside the village (PI. V). 

The next morning a small ceremony was performed to remove 
some of the roof sheeting of the north-east corner, by the master 
craftsman, Surat Ram, put in place by his father some fifty-one years 
earlier. Thereafter, the temple was slowly demolished over some 
two months, the old timber moved out of the village and allowed to 
decay. The main door and upper door were removed ceremoniously 
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to a room of the new consecrated house. The site outside the village 
was also the workshop of the temple’s new wood carving, including 
the gruris by the master craftsman. The main work of opening the 
square foundation plinth was duly performed: accidentally three 
large stone slabs were discovered towards the north-east corner. 

Upstairs was another door above the lower door. This was the 
access to the sacrarium where the worshipped objects were kept on 
a wooden plank altar: the objects face east, while the person 
worshipping would face west. This door was replaced exactly as it 
was. 


IV. (1). RECONSTRUCTION RITUALS 


After the demolition of the old square plinth base was complete, the 
morning of 28 July 1993 (13 pravisthe) was pronounced by the Devata 
at the first of Baisakh 1993 khel to start the reconstruction of this 
foundation. At this the objects found earlier in the cave were duly 
placed back with reverence, the slab put back so that the cave was 
untouched by any re-construction. Another important ceremony on 
this occasion in the morning was the temple committee’s dedication 
to completing the temple construction and any work assigned to 
them by the Devata first and foremost, leaving all family obligations 
and affairs till the temple was complete. 

On the same occasion the foundation hole of the north-east pillar 
was poured with R.C.C. with due ceremony and prayers. The steel 
cage was duly consecrated and handed over to the outside mistris 
and labour. This was done at a fairly fast pace over the next year, 
with stone filling of the walls, the two lintels in place, anew doorway 
facing north, inner stairs to the two levels. For all this the taboos of 
‘purity’ (Suddh1) did not apply, and the pace of work right up to the 
roof stage was completed by the end of March 1995, so that the khel 
of first Baisakh 1995 asked for the Devata’s permission for a consecr- 
ation date as the wood work had been preceding simultaneously in 
the temporary shed and would be ready within the next month. 


IV. (2). WOODWORK AND THE SELECTION OF CRAFTSMAN 


While Surat Ram, hereditary craftsman of Jena village was competent 
to perform all traditional construction work on the wood and stone 
structure, the mistris and labour from outside put up the R.C.C. 
structure of pillars and lintels. But the foundations of the pillars 
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were dug by the traditional craftsmen and all new work was 
consecrated with their own prayers and ceremonies, special 
emphasis being on the first wire tying at each new joint. These acts 
of prayers and rituals were always done in secret, including the 
sequence of measurement, proportions, design and drawing. 

A major problem was to select a Devata approved competent wood 
carving craftsman from the traditional wood craftsmen in the valleys 
around, as all the Jena craftsmen were too old or did not have carving 
skill if they were younger, or have any understanding of the images 
on the boards or even how to handle their local wood carving 
instruments. Even though the head craftsman was over seventy years 
of age, he agreed to carve all the gruris on their traditional lathe 
turned with a helper with a bow string. Two steel hooks keep the 
wooden pre-shaped dowel in place, pressurized by two large timber 
pieces kept in place with just one cross piece. The chief craftsman 
would pencil in the design from an old gruri and thus keep them all 
uniform, but on different sides or heights there could be numerous 
variations, as also from temple to temple and from valley to valley. 
He would then hold a cross-sharpened steel wire to the gruri piece 
with the help of his hands, steadied by this steel bit through his toes. 
Slow work, but the steady pace over two years produced the correct 
number of gruri for the two level boards and the triangular roof 
structure. 

Looking for an acceptable carving craftsman the temple committee 
visited Bakahri, the main temple of Mahu Naga. The deva indicated 
some leads to move around Churag, Karsog, and Kau, but the Kau 
craftsman was chosen, subject to work at another temple not coming 
through and ‘purity’ in his family. Finally when the Kau craftsman 
could not be available for two years, the deva indicated to try from 
Chirgaon in the Pabbar valley. Coincidentally, Bhagwan Dass agreed 
to this job. His Devata was ‘Mahun Deva’ because this Devata’s 
image was found in honey in Matwani; by common usage he is 
referred to as ‘Mahadeva’, being acceptable to a very large number 
of villages of the Andhra Khud, from Chirgaon to Matwani, and a 
few in the Pabbar valley. 

Bhagwan Dass carved his Andhra valley style images, both floral 
and human, together with the stylistic horses, elephants, peacocks, 
tigers, pheasants and snakes as deities. The geometricals are common 
to Shimla District (Pls. VI-VIID). An unusual depiction is of the corner 
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snake deity of the roof board for here the human-headed snake deity 
is crowned by five snakes coming into his skull, unlike the other 
deities snakes radiating outwards. The warriors are different to the 
older Kogi depiction and an unusual departure is the large headed 
bust like figures in between, almost feminine warriors. The general 
impression is of a distinctively more primitive style than the earlier 
Kogi figures or even the Kinnaur style in Sangla valley and other 
temples there, while the Tikar temples in the Pabbar valley are again 
different from the rest of the valleys around. 


IV. (3) THE FINAL CONSECRATION OF THE 
TEMPLE STRUCTURE 


The basic structure and all the woodwork was ready by the first of 
Baisakh 1994, but the Devata did not give any date for the final 
consecration of the temple structure in spite of repeated requests at 
sangrand-khels during 1994. In the khel of first of Baisakh 1995 the 
Devata gave the final date for replacing the kurada during the night 
of 23-24 July 1995, followed by a full feast (Jug) for the pargana of the 
Devata, contributed by the villagers only. 

A month would have been quite adequate to complete the structure 
anytime after the first of Baisakh 1994, but the Devata in his wisdom 
had anticipated the conflict of the new deva ordering rams and 
goats sacrifice as per ancient tradition. This was confirmed at the 
other power spots, (Naldehra, Badhog, and Saunthal) khels, but was 
not to the liking of the pargana as blood sacrifice had been either 
never done, or, was a thing of the hoary past, as to not be part of the 
mythic lore or oral tradition of Nanahal Devata today. This conflict, 
as mentioned earlier, resulted in Charan Dass being ignored and 
removed with Roop Ram being appointed the new deva. Charan 
Dass revealed that his khel possession was by Mahu Naga Devata, 
the.ancient deity of the thakurai whose centre was Bakhari, and as 
per his tenets, blood sacrifice was part of the ancient tradition: 
Nanahal Devata’s extended metamorphosis from Mahu Naga are 
later events, and, limited to this pargana of Mahu Naga only. Charan 
Dass in trance was in khel to the ancient and timeless Mahu Naga at 
Bakhari and acted on his instructions accordingly. On the pargana 
opting to have Nanahal Devata’s tradition continue, Roop Ram had 
to be confirmed at Bakhari. On being given due permission to carry 
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on this tradition here, an unpleasant duality conflict was avoided: 
but this took its toll of time for over an year elapsed before the Kogi 
khel again gave an auspicious date, i.e. the 24 July 1995. 

The mid-July 1995 sangrand morning was the occasion to nail in 
the last few slates, place all the old and new votive offerings in place 
and tidy up the last of the construction, to start the avana in the new 
ground level storey of the tower with its north facing door. The same 
night, in the dark, without any lights, the kurada tree selection 
ceremony was held in the Devata’s sacred forest at Naldehra. The 
topmost branch was brought to be used as a flag staff witha red flag, 
tied with vines to the temple structure. The main portion was stripped 
of its bark and extra wood at the site, and duly slung with vines to be 
brought down from the tree and carried via Jalbanda, Deori etc. to 
outside the village site near the workshop, all again in the dark. 

After another day and a night, it was again moved the following 
night to near the temple panchayat shed to be shaped hollow on the 
side to be placed against the roof, and the other sides to be covered 
by galvanized iron sheeting, permitted by the Devata. On the night 
of 23-24 July the kurada was consecrated in place, lifted by the 
volunteers permitted to climb the temple-roof, and placed on top of 
the triangular structure of the upper roof (Pls. IX-X). The iron rod 
and kalasa were also placed in position, all these ceremonies of the 
kurada being performed by the deva, including all nailing after 
pushing it into position all by himself, all while in the khel. 

The prayers had carried on over a week while the kurada was 
being readied and then put in place. Finally, on the mid-morning of 
the 24 July, all the old consecrated worshipped images were 
transported to their original location in the sanctorum upstairs via 
the new log notched ladder, through the old door. The drums had 
been playing for all the duration from before sangrand, their changing 
beat accompanying the various rituals of movement and prayer. 
During this time the atmosphere was charged with a dedicated zeal 
of piety, hallowed by a self-disciplined hierarchy of those involved 
knowing when to do what next, with quite a few going into khel with 
no dearth of supporters. The prayers of final consecration continued 
till mid-day. Finally, after another hour the consecration ceremony 
was over, ‘prasad’ distributed, and the ‘langar’ for the pargana kept 
the general festive air alive till sunset (PIs. XI-XIII). 
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V. OBSERVATIONS AND AREAS OF 
FUTURE RESEARCH 


Observing the dynamics of movement through the sacred geography 
of the myths of the Kogi Devata Mahu Naga Nanahal was part of a 
timeless world; others exist, but here is the spirit of the spiritual 
mystic between man, god and nature. Temple is visible for miles 
around. The religious psychic energy was protected by all the 
protective deities, of forests and glades, springs, all flora and fauna 
and the powers beyond. Messages to the gods beyond human’s 
normal understanding are made a separate reality by the deva: the 
community’s spiritual messenger in the greater shamanistic manner 
prevalent in the Himalayas with variations. 

The temple proportions are the secrets of the gods, and measure- 
ment was by hatha, the traditional method. The measurement hatha 
of between one foot four inches and one foot six inches: at Kogi it 
averaged one foot and five and a half inches. A separate volume 
would be required to cover all the proportions of the devra and dehra 
temples recorded but in brief odd numbers of the squares and 
triangles are for the auspicious and the holy. 

Orientation of this temple is for the four sides of the base to face 
the four cardinal points. Entrance is from the east after going up the 
notched ladder, and once inside the prayer is directed to the gods 
facing east. But here in Kogi the deities face east permanently and 
this is so ata number of other temples too. The kurada is laid in east- 
west direction, following the sun, and laid horizontal from an 
original vertical growth. The height of the tower varies significantly 
from Devata to Devata, but the square base plinth has the second 
square of the tower, two more levels inside to the sanctorum as the 
third level. There is a ceiling, then the triangular of the top of the roof 
sloping away to become almost flat at the ends, each distinguished 
with carved boards and the sign of royalty from parasols (chatra) the 
gruri. There is thus a square inside a square, three vertical levels on 
a tower (again squares) two squares of the outer body and sanctorum 
and the top ceiling square, all laid flat. Then the triangle of the roof 
is vertical followed by the horizontal kurada (PI. XIV). 

Some of the other significant numbers are the twenty-eight rungs 
of the ladder to the roof used to bring down the kurada and the same 
ladder to take it up again. Eleven notches are on the log ladder up to 
the sanctorum level but it is the seventh from which one jumps into 
the tower, entering with both feet together, an action of jumping into 
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another world. The actions within the dynamics of movement within 
this precinct are all symbolic of powers to be focussed for the well- 
being of the pargana and thus represent a holistic world, with its 
sacred power centre here and now. Thus while a myriad of symbolic 
actions are representative of the traditional and the customary, there 
is a parallel inner psychic power content at each session or event, all 
forming a bio-psycho-social consequence but which all require 
research and analysis in their respective fields, and to repeat, 
interpreted within the dynamics of movement in this precinct. 

While Siva is represented on the lower door, the god does not 
figure in any ceremony or prayer: nor do Durga, Visnu, Brahma or 
any of the classical pantheon of gods and goddesses, for Devi and 
Kali are generic names for the deities of different power places. While 
Durga in her Mahisasuramardini aspect is carved on quite a number 
of the dehra temples, on the inner closed sanctorum door, they appear 
to be unconnected to the Devatas and Devis all around to fit into any 
hierarchical pantheon, or figure in any ceremony of movement within 
the sacred geographical precinct. The chthonic Devis of the sacred 
glades appear to be represented in this dynamic form again as a 
generic form rather than as Durga of the classical pantheon. Siva 
appears as a similar form on some other doors as well, while the 
myths of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata are eulogical celebr- 
ations as the pahari versions on some delira temple-walls carved in 
wood simply or very intricately, but though not on any delira temples 
observed so far, the folk art does absorb diverse mythic imagery for 
depiction. 

In short, the following aspects need to be looked into: 

1. The craftsmen’s techniques of measurement; 

2. the architectonics origins in chthonic evolution; 

3. significance of the night ceremonies connected with the kurada;. 

4. trance (khel) ceremonies and their comparison with the other 
local variations in the Himalayas; and 
comparison of metal images in different valleys. 
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Pl. I. Door on the seventh step: Siva on Nandi 
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Pl. II. View of village Kogi 


Pl. III. The temple at Kogi 


Pl. IV. The kurada and a protective deity 


Pl. V. Removing the kurada 


Pl. VI. Warriors and deities 


Pl. VII. Peacocks 


PI. VIII. Floral and geometrical designs 


Pl. IX. View of temple before the kurada 


Pl. XI. North-east corner of the temple 


Pl. XIII. The notched tree ladder from the north-east corner. 
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Amrita Sher-Gil 
Her Life and Art in Shimla 


TEJWANT SINGH GILL 


Perhaps, some thing really glorious about the socio-cultural profile 
of Shimla before independence was that Amrita Sher-Gil, credited 
with the founding of modern art in India, lived in this city in two 
phases for more than ten years. Several of her outstanding paintings, 
which have brought her so much glory, were produced during her 
abode in Shimla. She had her abode in a house in Summerhill, about 
a hundred yards away from the railway station. Named the Holme 
that in his language stood for an island, it was constructed by a 
Swedish engineer for his own living in the then quiet and peaceful 
environment. The colonial administration had sought his services 
for advice on the construction of official residences to house the 
officials. All his expertise went into the house that he built for 
himself. Comprising the best material available then, it had a private 
swimming pool and a garden, kept green all the year around by 
perennial plants growing over there. The story went that the 
swimming pool was filled after Armita’s mother drowned herself, 
some time after the tragic death of her illustrious daughter. May 
be it so happened for the latter was not even twenty-nine years old 
at the time she died all of a sudden in Lahore. 

It was in 1921 that Amrita came to live in Shimla with her parents. 
Her father, Umrao Singh Sher-Gil, was from an aristocratic family 
owning landed property on a vast scale both in the Punjab and the 
United Provinces. His grandfather sided actively with the Sikhs 
against the English in the Anglo-Sikh Wars, fought around the 
middle of the nineteenth century. As a result, the landed property 
the family owned in the ancestral village, Majitha, was confiscated. 
It was restored when his son, Surat Singh, helped the English 
effectively, to quell the 1857 revolt. Along with, he was Awarded a 
lot of landed property in the village of Saraya (United Provinces). 
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His younger son, Sunder Singh Majithia, turned it into a vast source 
of wealth by raising there the sugar mill, still owned by the family. 
The elder son, Umrao Singh Sher-Gil was a recluse by nature. He 
was well versed in five languages, both Indian and European. 
Ardently interested in philosophy and astronomy, he conducted 
himself as a Tolstoyan as well. To profess and practice this way of 
living was unusual, particularly when the person concerned 
belonged to the landed aristocracy in the Punjab. Unlike his younger 
brother, who was one of the luminaries of the Singh Sabha, come 
into being for salvaging Sikhism, and who had become a minister 
in the government formed in the 1930s by the Unionist Party, Umrao 
Singh Sher-Gil preferred to lead a non-conformist life. He had fallen 
in love with a Hungarian lady, Marie Atoinette, who had 
accompanied Princess Bamba, the grand daughter of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh to the Punjab in 1911. He married her and went with 
her to Hungary where in 1913, Amrita She-Gil was born, to be 
followed two years later by another daughter, Indira. The First 
World War intervened to make it impossible for the family to come 
to India. It was only in the beginning of 1921 that the family reached 
Shimla, to take up abode in the Holme. In 1919, Umrao Singh Sher- 
Gil’s father had purchased it from the Swedish engineer who, then 
had resolved to return to his own country. 

Situated in quiet and peaceful environment, the magnificent 
house was more than a wood-framed construction, filled with 
stones, which the mortar held together in an elegant way. It was an 
autonomous habitation, particularly for Amrita who, being eight 
years old then, was, actually speaking, in the most formative stage 
of her life. Since she was an Eurasian, being half Hungarian and 
half Punjabi, there could hardly be any interaction with children of 
other families. So it was within the house that her education could 
go on. Greatly in love with music as the mother was, she wanted 
her daughter to develop her musical faculty. Arrangement was 
made for her to learn Western classical music at home. Though 
Chopin and Mozart were the favourites of the mother, it was 
Beethoven who interested Amrita the most. Why counterpoint, 
rather than harmony, should have cast eternal charm upon her 
mind? This may be explained by the fact that, her house was located 
in quiet and peaceful environment; her parents lived through a lot 
of tension, occasioned by the impulsive, individualistic and 
occidental nature of the mother as against the intellectual, 
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contemplative and oriental nature of the father. 

Traumatic for her younger sister, this tension marking the interior 
of the house proved dramatic for Amrita. From this very formative 
stage, she developed a great independence of mind. Instead of 
music, she allowed herself to be drawn irresistibly to drawing. After 
some time, she was not to suffer dictation in this sphere as well. 
When the teacher employed to teach her, laid stress upon accurate 
likeness, she called it a day and told her parents that any learning 
from him would only be a waste of time. From drawing, she in no 
time, shifted to watercolour painting. Since the teacher employed 
was a fashionable society painter, so her independence of mind 
was to take several years before asserting itself in this sphere. That 
this was to happen may be gathered from the fact that those wistful 
maidens naked and lost in the forests, who meander in her earliest 
attempts, begin to give place to women with tense faces reflecting 
traumatic feelings. 

Much time was not to elapse before this independence of mind 
became an integral part of Amrita’s nature. She was twelve years 
old when she was put into a convent school for her formal 
education. Attendance of service in the church was compulsory in 
this school. She not only wrote a letter to her father announcing 
that she was an atheist but also denounced all religious practices, 
particularly of the Roman Catholics whom she found highly 
bigoted. The result was her expulsion from the school that, though 
an adolescent yet, she took exactly in the stride. She kept herself 
busy with music, poetry and painting. Her interest in counterpoint 
further grew, not only to mark her way of living but her view of 
life as well. 

How did Shimla then contribute to Amrita’s formation during 
this phase of her stay in the city? This is a question that needs to be 
answered. Though the answer can only be hypothetical, yet it seems 
that Shimla, in a unique way, made possible a sequestered living for 
the Sher-Gil family. Much of the credit went to the house in which 
Amrita lived with her parents and younger sister for almost seven 
years at a stretch. As already mentioned, the Swedish engineer had 
named it the Holme, meaning the island. Meta-phorically speaking, 
the island is the name for idyllic living that a person choosing to live 
upon it has, without any distress and disturbance. If any element of 
distress and disturbance is there, it remains ineffective and invisible. 
The person, inhabiting it, remains oblivious of what may be 
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distressing or disturbing for him in the course of his/her life on the 
island. 

No doubt, there seethed a lot of tension between the wife and 
the husband. The cumulative result of all this was that the wife 
committed suicide by drowning herself in the pool the Swedish 
couple had built for relaxation and recreation. The husband, gone 
desperately deranged, also took his own life. In spite of all this, it 
was only in Shimla that sequestered living, away from the hum 
drum life of the plains, could be possible for the family, with each 
member aspiring to go his/her own way. In terms of environment, 
climate and natural landscape, no other city in the Punjab, of which 
Shimla was very much a part then, could have suited the family, 
migrating from Hungary, so much known for its wild winter. So 
far as the social milieu went, no other city in the Punjab was compar- 
able with Shimla. The family might have taken up abode in the 
ancestral house situated in Arnritsar. But living would have been 
hazardous for the family, particularly when the lady of the house 
was European with two Eurasian daughters of the adolescent age. 
More over, the elder one was so independent, she was a potential 
rebel almost. Shimla, being the summer capital of the Raj, drew 
foreign visitors from every nook and corner of the world. Rather 
than interact with the native kith and kin, the family, more so the 
mother and the daughters, felt it natural, albeit exhilarating, to go 
the whole hog with the foreigners. Marked by political discontent 
in the wake of the Jallianwalah Bagh massacre, Amritsar was hardly 
the city for foreign visitors to come and stay even for a brief 
duration. So, it was Shimla in short that provided not only geo- 
graphical space but also social milieu for a comfortable, exciting 
and exotic living in India. If excruciating tension from within the 
family cropped up to mar its tone and tenor, it was no fault of 
Shimla. 

Around 1924, it came into the head of the mother to put Amrita 
in some reputed school in Europe so as to expose her to the best of 
art and culture. For this purpose, she hit upon an elite school in 
Florence. Rather than grow from informed consideration, her 
decision was the result of her infatuation for an Italian sculptor 
whom she had come across in Shimla. Amrita was duly put into 
this school but its orthodox atmosphere completely disgusted her. 
By now, the Italian sculptor had lost al) interest in the lady, so she 
had no compunction in bringing Amrita back to Shimla. For a couple 
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of years, she had to fall back on her own resources till her maternal 
uncle, Ervin Baktay, formerly a painter but then an indologist, came 
to India. Finding Amrita overwhelmingly devoted to drawing.and 
painting, he impressed upon her parents to put her in some 
renowned institute in Paris. Accordingly, the family set for France. 
After her arrival there, she was put initially in the Grand Chaumiere 
and later in Ecole des Beaux Arts. Within a few years, she acquired 
complete mastery over line, colour and figure. Now the problem 
was of acquiring more and more dexterity, for the sake of which 
she did hundreds of sketches and studies of the male and female 
nudes. 

Any other person would have felt content with what she had so 
far achieved. Made of sterner stuff as Amrita was, she wanted to 
become far more than a professionally competent painter. She wanted 
to become an original artist, not just in the metaphorical sense of 
being distinct from the other artists. So as to portray human emotions 
and feelings, dilemmas and predicaments, she wanted to be original 
in the etymological sense for going to the roots of impulses, 
experiences, relationships and values. This impelled her to reckon 
with all sorts of encounters and experiences. She flouted all the 
conventions, which tradition and morality had imposed upon 
human beings in the name of purity and piety. She freely mixed with 
the Bohemian artists who sought to rub everything, of body, 
sensuality and sex, against actuality. Partly as a reaction against 
her mother’s pressure to go in for arranged marriage and partly to 
experience everything, love, desertion, fidelity and infidelity at the 
anvil of actuality, she went through various affairs. Without knowing 
the full implications, she was, several times, on the verge of being an 
unwed mother, even. This was not because she was immoral; instead 
her concept of the creative experience impelled her to lead such an 
unconventional. As she later on contended in a letter to Karl 
Khandalawala, the art critic, ‘As a matter of fact, I think all art, not 
excluding religious art, has come into being because of sensuality: a 
sensuality so great that it overflows the boundaries of merely 
physical.’ At the same time, she immersed herself deeply in the study 
of literature, the best of what was then being written in English, 
Hungarian, French and German. The writings of Proust, Kafka, Mann 
Joyce and Lawrence exercised eternal charm upon her mind. So 
deep got her perception into the literary process that without being 
aware of Bakhtin’s celebrated hook on Dostovesky, she felt that he 
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was a greater writer than Tolstoy. It was as an artist of such an 
unbelievably refined mind that Amrita thought of returning to India. 
As she put it to her parents: 


I wish to return primarily in the interest of my artistic development. I 
now need new sources of inspiration ( and here you will perceive, how 
utterly mistaken you are when you speak of our lack of interest in India, 
its culture, its people, its literature, all of which interest me profoundly 
and which | wish to get acquainted with, and I think I will find it in India). 
Our long stay in Europe has aided me to discover, as it were, India. Modern 
art has led me to the comprehension and appreciation of Indian painting 
and sculpture. It seems paradoxical, but I know it for certain, that had we 
not come away to Europe, I should perhaps never have realized that a 
fresco from Ajanta or a small piece of sculpture in the Musee Guimet is 
worth more than the whole Renaissance. In short, now I wish to go back 
to appreciate India and its worth.! 


Except the penultimate observation, everything is here put with 
so much lucidity and conviction. Ironically enough, the parents, 
particularly the father, did not want her to come to India. They 
had the apprehension that the notoriety that was her dispensation 
in Europe would accompany her, as a result of which to follow the 
proverbial path ‘out sight, out of mind’ was the best thing for them 
to profess under the circumstances. Amrita was deeply hurt to hear 
this but the candidness that she showed in persuading her parents, 
particularly the father, to reverse the view, sounds so graceful and 
gracious. For it’s vibrant feel, the following remarks of Amrita need 
careful reading: 


(a) I must avow that I was somewhat hurt by the reason you give for 
wishing us to stay in Europe. I was rather sad to realize that you place 
the conservation of your good name above your affection for us. 

(b) Ihave changed a great deal without your noticing it (naturally, parents 
are the very people who are least apt to realize the moral changes in 
their children). ...So0 you can tranquilize whatever qualms you may 
have about my free spokenness on sex matters or others. 

(c) Even from the selfish point of view, it is best to be unselfish, although 
it is a rather sad symptom that we can’t be unselfish for the sake of 
unselfishness.” 


Intuitively feeling that her well-meaning father was no longer 
adamant on her stay in Europe, Amrita returned to India in 1934 to 
stay till 1938. Though she very much aspired to have her indepen- 
dent source of income, yet in its absence she had no option but to 
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stay with her parents in Shimla. But now the relationship she forged 
with the city was of a different sort. Earlier, the city was the provider 
and she was the recipient. Now she was the provider and the city 
was at the receiving end. 

After landing in the house from where six years before she had 
gone to Europe, Amrita opted for a makeshift stay in the studio 
that was raised at one end of the sprawling lawn, down the garden. 
This gave her relief from the seething tension in the house and also 
from the grudge that her younger sister, so much pampered the 
parents, bore against her. The grudge reached its acme one night 
when the sisters were alone, Indira in rage asked Amrita to leave 
the house at midnight. At midnight, Amrita had to trudge several 
miles to reach the house of Helan, her friend. Asked whether she 
feared any molestation on the way, she replied that in any way it 
would have been better than passing the night in the company of 
her sister. At the same time when Indira was passing through acute 
emotional crisis, her words to her were so reassuring that only a 
very obtuse person could have missed their impact: 


Feeling impotent, dissatisfied, irritable, and unlike you, not even able to 
speak. ... There seem to be forces at work, elemental forces, disrupting, 
throwing things out of equilibrium. The chaos of darkness of the lives of 
the individuals, the wars, earthquakes, floods all seem to be indefinably 
inter-connected. We are not alone. I see it everywhere.* 


What this make shift studio was like and how she worked there, 
all this was graphically described by her in a letter she wrote to 
Jawaharlal Nehru: 


My studio is quite bare, a huge room with white washed walls, and only 
a couple of Chinese paintings and the work of my friend to adorn it. In 
addition to your Javanese cloth painting over the fire place, a bookshelf, a 
divan and a couple of armchairs to loll about in. I in my smock of blue 
cloth (the stuff that engine drivers wear) with my hair severely brushed 
back (when it is brushed, which is seldom) don’t present that delectably 
neat appearance you have in yours short course of acquintance come to 
associate me with. My feet when it is too cold for heelless sandals are 
thurst into big ungainly down at heels slippers and my smock is one big 
smudge of multicoloured paint. So don’t have illusions about my 
fastidiousness.* 


For the whole day, she would work like a possessed person. 
Gorgeously dressed in sari, she would go out in the evening to 
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some party, to stay mostly till midnight. To clad herself in sari was a 
permanent feature with her. She articulated three reasons for this. 
First, sari, to her mind was a more beautiful dress than its European 
counterpart. It was a different matter that Indian women, due to 
their queer tastes, did not realize it. Second, the European dress, 
she felt, was costlier provided its different types, meant for different 
times of the day, are to be worn. Third, sari, she was sure, was 
more economical, which, in a way ends up as a corollary of the 
second reason. May be, there was another reason as well which, 
none knows why, she chose not to articulate. This had a lot to do 
with her art that she took not as a profession but a vocation. In this, 
the role of the models was crucial and she drew them from the 
lowest sections of the society. Usually, they were illiterate persons, 
likely to hide their feelings and emotions if the artist approached 
them as an alien. In this regard, the artist was to deal with them asa 
psychoanalyst to whom the patient made clean breast of his/her 
confession if dealt with as a mirror image or the correlative. 
Possibly, this deep-seated concern motivated Amrita to clad herself 
in sari. In the dancing hall of the hotel, Cecil, where she used to stay 
till late at night, she relished the company, in the first instance, of 
intellectuals. If they happened to be politically radical, she went 
out of her way to seek their company. Since, Shimla was the summer 
capital and administrative activity took the place of the political 
one, such intellectuals were rare, particularly amongst the Indians. 
Those, whom the family preferred to have close, were Europeans, 
and the person whom Amrita came to like the most was Malcolm 
Muggeridge, an English man, then the reporter of The Statesman in 
Shimla. In his Memoirs published a few years back, he has 
remembered her as ‘a remarkable painter, a beautiful woman, a gay 
spirit, in a sense a victim of the troubles of our world in as much as 
she stood in times of tension, half a European and half an Indian, 
leaning heavily on the Indian side. But some one that it was an 
exquisite pleasure to know, and of whom | still often think’. 

No wonder, four years, from 1934 to 1938, in Shimla formed the 
ripest and richest period in the life of Amrita. So many high officials, 
bureaucrats, administrators and aristocrats wanted to court her. 
Such was her contempt for them that she found it a waste of time 
to engage into dialogue with them. If at all, she condescended to 
oblige some, it was because of their intellectual alacrity, only. Her 
high profile, integrity and dignity were there for all to observe and 
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admire. All this can so easily be grasped from her photographs 
and self-portraits of the period. Her two photographs draw our 
special attention in this regard. One is ‘Amrita in sari’ in which she 
is clad in dark sari with a prominent golden border. The right side of 
her face is jit bright. Along with the brightly lit arm, it gives the 
impression of her being a European damsel. The dimly lit left side of 
the face shows her to be an Indian. Such is the concord between the 
two sides of her face that she looks neither an exotic but awkward 
looking European, nor an Indian whom conventional modesty may 
have rendered submissive and docile, to give the impression of not 
facing the camera but being faced by it. The second photograph is 
‘Amrita at work’ in which she is shown sitting in her studio, dressed 
in the type of smock, so graphically described in her letter to 
Jawaharlal Nehru. With an impish look in her eyes, she holds her 
brushes in her hands in a casual way. A sagacious sort of smile on 
her face seems to belie her observation about female painters made 
by her in a letter to an art-critic, Karl Khandalawala. She had 
observed, “Yes, I admit few women can paint and I think that it is 
because they are as a general rule not passionate souls but 
sentimentalists.” In her self-portrait the upper portion of her body is 
completely uncovered. The lower portion of which only a part is 
visible is covered. Her hands held below the abdomen hold the cloth 
in a casual way. The impression is likely to go that had she been 
naked below the waist, she would not have felt outraged like a 
convention-ridden Indian woman. At the same time, she does not 
seem to be a European woman flaunting her nudity for the delectation 
of the spectator or purchaser. Though she has prominent breasts, 
yet one’s attention does not stop at them. It rises to her protruding 
lips and piercing eyes, which seem to convey some crucial message, 
far profounder than the erotic. 

From the paintings, Amrita produced in a period of four years, it 
becomes evident that the jettisoning of Shimla was to become 
essential. As a non-political city of aristocrats, administrators, 
bureaucrats and high officials, living here could not align her with 
the great struggle waged against colonialism, the freedom 
movement that had percolated to the vast countryside and the urge 
to get rid of the age-old bonds of the caste-system, untouchability 
and religious obscurantism, etc. In the paintings of these years, of 
which the most outstanding are, ‘Child Wife’, ‘Hill Men’, ‘Hill 
Women’, ‘The Untouchable’, ‘Fruit Vendors’, ‘Bride’s Toilet’, ‘South 
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Indian Villagers going to the Market’, ‘Brahmachari’, ‘Seista’, 
‘Village Group’, and ‘Story Teller’, motifs born of the vast forces 
were finding a local habitation and a name. If in the beginning there 
was something Orientalist in Amrita’s project, it was now seeking 
anchorage with the life of the people. In real life also, she had got 
close to Jawaharlal Nehru, who was playing a glorious role in 
liberating the country not only from the domination of colonialism 
but also from the clutches of illiteracy, backwardness and 
obscurantism. In the Indian politics, he was a prince charming, very 
handsome, sagacious and erudite at the same time. On going 
through his Autobiography, Amrita had written him a fascinating 
letter, with the following observations: 


As a rule, I dislike biographies and autobiographies. They ring false. 
Pomposity or exhibitionism. But | will like yours. You are able to discard 
your halo occasionally. You are able of saying, ‘when I saw the sea for the 
first time’, when others would say, ‘When the sea saw me for the first 
time.” 


Amrita was also in the process of discarding that halo. That is why, 
she settled in Lahore that was the hub all change, thinking and 
innovation. But too little time was there at her disposal. She was not 
twenty-nine when, all of a sudden she passed away in 1941. 


NOTES 


1. Letter to her father and mother from Budapest, September 1934, included 
in Amrita Sher-gil, eds., Viram Sundram, Geeta Kapur, Gulam Mohammed 
Sheikh and K.G. Subramanyan, Tata Press, Bombay, n.d. p. 92. 

Ibid., pp. 92, 93. 

Ibid., p. 137. 

Ibid., p. 120. 

Ibid., p. 120. 
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Wall Painting of the Dei Sahiba Temple, 
Paonta (Sirmaur) 


B. P. KAMBOJ 


On the right bank of Yamuna at Paonta, about 500 meters upstream 
from the Gurudwara, stands the Rama temple, popularly known as 
Dei Sahiba temple. It was constructed by the ‘Rani Sahiba Kangra 
in the memory of her husband, the Raja of Kangra, Pratap Chand 
Bahadur, after his death. Raja Shamsher Prakash actually helped in 
the project which was completed in AD 1889.' The temple is dedicated 
to Lord Rama. On steps-like pedestal marble idols of Rama, Sita and 
Laksamana are placed in the square shaped garbhagrha entered 
through a simple mandapa opening on three sides. Its pointed Gothic 
arches resting on half columns betray its contemporaneity with the 
British period. It is popularly known as “Dei Sahiba Mandir’ after 
the founder’s name. All the four walls of the interior of the garbha- 
grha are decorated with murals. Closeby to its right is a small Sivalaya 
with octagonal base. It also had eight murals, i.e. one on each of wall 
but they are now completely covered under the coat of oil paint/ 
distemper. Only at places the figures show their pitiable presence 
faintly underneath the coat of paint as if crying on their destiny and 
pathetic human indifference: 

The mention of ‘Rani Saheba Kangra’ and ‘Raja of Kangra 
Prakash Chand Bahadur’ can be misleading as the latter was the 
son of Ladur Chand (AD 1828-50) of Lambagraon and nephew of 
Sansar Chand, who inherited the jagir of Rajgir (Lambagraon) from 
his father. Maharaja Ranjit Singh had granted him this jagir as a 
favour.’ Even though the jagir of Lambagraon was a branch of 
Kangra, Dei Sahiba was the Rani of Lambagraon and not of Kangra 
proper. 

The interior of the Rama temple presents a gallery of once-upon- 
a-time excellent wall paintings of the Pahari style in its last phase. 
The upper half of the four walls has a four-tier division marked with 
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red straight line and white strip in between. Each row is further 
divided into small panels, marked in similar fashion. Each of these 
panels has been used for painting, measuring in height about 18 
inches. By their size it will be proper to call them miniature murals. 
Only the central panel in the top row of each wall is longer, i.e. its 
width extends to greater length than the others. 

The total number of paintings on the walls of the Dei Sahiba 
Rama temple was eighty-six. The northern wall with the altar might 
have had more than twenty-three paintings as some of them seem to 
have been lost under the decorative structure in relief added later 
above the main deities. The other walls to the east, west and south 
had twenty-four, nineteen and twenty paintings respectively. Most 
of them are permanently lost due the total absence of any attempt to 
preserve them. The calcium carbonate deposits carried by seepage 
of water during the monsoon season and slow process of solubili- 
sation the pigments also oozed out of the surface leaving white 
patches on the painted part of the wall. The resultant fungus has 
also added to the degeneration of these paintings. While no trace 
has been left of some murals, the others have been disfigured beyond 
recognition. It is a painful experience to realize their pitiable state. A 
decade ago they are reported to have been in good state. Not a single 
painting is left without some damage. Actually, the present study 
and observations are based on whatever has survived on the walls 
of the temple. 

The main theme of the murals of the Dei Sahiba temple has been 
derived from the Ramayana, specially its Uttara Kanda part, and the 
Bhagwata Purana. Though it is very difficult to identify many of the 
paintings due to the damage, it has been noticed that a large number 
of them were devoted to episodes from the Ramayana. From their 
number it is seen that the artist took special interest in the scenes 
related to the asvamedha yajna by Rama after the exile of Sita from 
Ayodhya and the battle which ensued between Lava-Kusa and the 
army of Rama for the possession of the stallion of yajfia released by 
the latter to claim the soverigenty over the region traversed by the 
horse. The scenes are repeated on each of the wall. Probably, the 
patron’s special interest in and preference for the subject may have 
something to do with this.° 

Among others theme depicted on the walls of the temple are drawn 
from the Bhagwata Purana and other related Pauranik characters 
and episodes. One full row on the top of the northern wall (above the 
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idols of Rama, Sita and Laksamana) is devoted to the dasavataras— 
ten incarnations of Visnu. Stray paintings of Brahma, Laksmi and 
Hanumana can be seen on different walls. One painting close to the 
deity shows three standing figures resembling the figures of Rama, 
Laksamana and Sita in the popular front pose, all framed within 
separate arched gates, with hands raised in abhaya-mudra but are 
crudely done. Only its drawing remains now. In the absence of 
symbolic features of Rama and Laksamana one may presume that 
the artist tried to show the patron’s family. However, nothing else is 
there to establish the identity of the figures. 

The central long panels in the top row on each of the other three 
walls, i.e. the eastern, western and southern, present different 
subjects. The western panel shows the large figures of Siva and 
Parvati, astride their respective vahanas—Nandi and Simha, and on 
the right corner of it a male and a female figure are shown sitting 
under a tree, offering prayers. The one above the door on the southern 
wall presents a general rural scene showing different activities 
commonly seen and fancied by the artist, like a woman spinning at 
the charkha (spinning wheel) in a tent-like house and another sitting 
alongside, a woman under the tree pouring water in the cupped 
hands of a thirty passer-by; an aristocratic lady accompanied by her 
maid giving alms to a begger and a man in siesta, etc. The painting 
is a thematic exception. 


THE WALL PAINTINGS 


Episodes from the Uttara Kanda of the Ramayana out number the 
murals of any other theme in the Dei Sahiba temple. The interesting 
part of it is that among them mostly relate to the asvamedha yajfia 
performed by Rama after his return from exile and abandoning of 
Sita, and later, the ensuing battle between Lava-Kusa and the army 
of Rama. Sita, as we know, after being taken to the forest and left 
there by Laksamana on Rama’s order, was given shelter by Valmiki 
in his asrama where she gave birth to twin sons, namely Lava and 
KuSa. Here they grew up and learnt the scriptures and the art of 
warfare from their guru. The stallion released after the rituals with a 
posse of soldiers under Satrughan’s command as part of the 
ceremony to claim soverignty of ek-chhatra-raja over the territory 
traversed by the horse, was held by Lava-KuéSa. It resulted in the 
battles where, one by one, all the heroes of Rama’s army were 
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vanquished by the young princes in anonymity. The artist has taken 
special interest in depicting different aspects of this episode in a 
number of panels on the walls. 

The battle scenes are almost identical in composition and mood. 
Valmiki’s aSrama is shown in the top left corner with Sita sitting at 
the door of the oval-roofed hut; the rsi and his disciples in dialogue 
outside; a leopard and a deer squatting close by denoting the divinity 
of the asrama environs, a stallion (of yajfia), in some of the murals, 
half visible behind the bush. The space is diagonally demarcated by 
the contours of the uneven terrain. In the other part of the murals of 
battle scenes, the twin brothers are shown on the left, dressed and 
armed like warriors and engaged in warfare with the army of Rama 
on the right —composed of soldiers in armour, monkeys, bears and 
baboon and led by Laksamana or Satrughana or both, or by Bharata. 
The artist has conceived all possible happenings of the drama of a 
battle scene— men charging the enemy, some lying slain or wounded, 
some fleeing, shattered chariots, elephants and horses felled in the 
battle. These murals vibrate with activity. The dress is more or less 
similar but to distinguish the royal personalities from the rest, the 
former are shown with a crown and seated on a chariot with royal 
standard, while the soldiers wear helmet with armour round their 
neck. Hanumana’s army of monkeys and Jambawana’s army of 
bears are all human but for their natural heads. The artist has not 
forgotten to distinguish the identity of the monkeys and baboons 
and painted them in orange and grey colours respectively. In one 
scene, where Vibhisana also follows Bharata after two brothers and 
their army were vanquished, the former’s regiment of soldiers is 
represented by raksasas shown with all conceivable hybrid features. 

The chronological sequence of the events of the Ramayana theme 
presented in the murals is: 


i. Rama, Sita and Laksamana in the forest; 
ii. Rama’s return to Adyodhya; 
iii. Rama’s raja-tilak; 
iv. Rama confers with sages; 
v. Rama at the asvamedha yajna; 
vi. Battle with Lava-Kusa near Valmiki’s asrama. 


The last episode (no. v) has five panels on different walls and 
each has a slight variation of the situation and formal arrangement.* 
Sequence of the events has no relationship with placement of the 
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respective paintings on the walls of garbhagrha of the temple. For 
example, on the northern wall a panel with faint traces of painting 
left now, is showing the initial stage of the yajfia. On the western 
wall the three stages of the events at the yajfia are shown in one and 
the same mural. On the right above, Rama with his brothers being 
addressed in his chamber, then Rama performing the yajfia, and 
lastly, one of the brothers leaving the site with army outside the 
boundary wall. Similarly in another painting (C-15) which is badly 
damaged, in the centre, Rama accompanied by his brothers, is seen 
seeking advice from the sage Vashista. In the same painting Vashista 
is shown inspecting the stallions at the stable on the right corner 
and pointing with gesticulating hand at the white one selected for 
the asvamedha yajna. Similar scenes are also painted on the eastern 
wall. 

The Ramayana scenes (ii to v) show the site surrounded by box- 
like houses of varying proportions, having windows with or without 
men and women, perhaps to show the interior of the palace and also 
to give the scene an urban flavour. One may infer that the painter 
was indifferent to the element of proportion but his concern about a 
judicious space distribution in the compositions cannot be doubted. 
It achieves a cohesive aesthetic effect of an abstract design. Prominent 
use of brick wall in Indian red, often diagonally, to connect the 
adjacent pale white walls of the houses, or to demarcate the exterior 
from the interior of the palace as well as two different situations in 
sequence, guides the viewer’s eyes to move in and out of the central 
theme, and thus is successful in creating a feeling of movement in 
the composition as well as continuity of the narration, despite the 
rigid and static pose of the figures. 

Predominance of pale yellow (now turned white in most of the 
wall paintings) with frequent use of red, and its tints of pink and 
orange, appropriate with the theme, gives warmth to the composition. 
The mood is retained even though green and blue or their darker 
and neutral shades have been intermediately used adding further 
charm to their aesthetic value. Crimson red, wherever used, proves 
more permanent than the other colours. Unfortunately, degeneration 
of mural’s colours deprives us of perception of their rich values and 
vitality. 

The presence of Sita by the side of Rama at yajfia can be confusing 
since she was in exile and staying at Valmiki’s asrama in the forest. 
Her figure looks like other female figures even though the artist tried 
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to show Sita’s idol only. If we check carefully in all the yajiia scenes, 
Sita’s pose doesn’t change. Even in the painting (R-14) where Rama 
is shown away from the sacred fire listening to the messenger from 
the battle scene, Sita’s pose including that of her extended hand 
doesn’t change. The artist has not lost sight of such petty details. 

Simple drawings of busts of female and male figures in the 
windows watching the ceremony, single or pairs engaged in 
conversation, help in breaking the monotonous presence of too many 
rectangular spots of dark neutral tints and is suggestive of the 
habitation around as well. The artist even incised ‘Ayodhya’ on the 
wall to make sure that the spectator rightly understands the situation 
of the scene. 

An interesting feature of these murals is the portrayal of the 
soldiers of Rama’s army clad in long grey coat with waist-bands, 
helmet type cap and armour round their neck, which is very similar 
to the soldiers seen in the Devi mural at Sultanpur (Kullu) done in 
Kangra style which in turn resembles the soldiers of the Sultan of 
Hamir Hath.° 

Despite the rigidity of pose of the figures in this series the artist 
has shown greater concern in their treatment, specially in the faces. 
In most of them, also of the ordinary characters like soldiers and 
courtiers, etc. the details show softeness in delineation. It represents 
the declining phase of Pahari painting. Yet out of all the murals seen 
in the temples of Sirmaur, the Dei Sahiba temple murals remain at 
the top in respect of their quality and magnitude. It is strange that 
they have evaded the notice of all-either official or non-official 
agencies so far, in respect of study or preservation. Paradoxically, 
even the Sirmaur gazetteer published in 1969 makes no mention of 
this rich heritage of Sirmaur. 

The battle scenes form the second group of this series on the 
Ramayana’s Uttara Kanda. Enraged by the daring act of Lava-Kusa in 
capturing the stallion of asvamedha yajna, the twin brothers, ignorant 
of their true royal identity, had to face Rama’s army in the battle near 
Valmiki’s arama. The artist has captured the fierceness of the battle 
successfully—soldiers (human and semi-human alike) slain or 
wounded, elephants and horses felled by the arrows of the twins, 
shattered chariots without its riders, soldiers fleeing from the battle 
field—all present the realities of a battle scene. Even the mighty 
Hanumana (C-16), Laksmana and Satrughana (L-11 & 14, C-15, 16 
& 19, R-23) couldn’t stand the superior might of Lava-Kuéga’s arrows 
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and are shown lying unconscious having being wounded. Despite 
the ferocity of the battle which makes the chief subject in each of the 
panels, the life in Valmiki’s asrama is shown as one of complete 
peace in the top left corner of the murals. Both scenes, segregated by 
the contours of the rolling hills, stand in contrast and present 
different moods. 

Even though the lines are flowing but drawings are somewhat 
crude and show a decline in quality. Figures are so rigid that they 
lack movement even when shown in action. The painter of these 
murals had adopted a formulistic approach and depended, probably, 
on the set of drawings and sketches artists used to keep for using as 
aids to create the variety of poses of the figures. For example, one 
notices that the slain figures of soldiers and animals have been shown 
by tilting their drawings without any change in its basic pose. The 
figure of an elephant shown flat on its four feet (L-10) is an exception. 
Despite the limitations, the painters of these murals of the battle 
scenes have been successful in portraying the situation in its ferocity, 
and often simultaneously in continuous sequence within one frame. 
One of the scenes on the eastern wall (R-17) shows a temporary 
cease-fire. Lava-KuSa holding a sword and bow have stopped action 
and so are the soldiers of Rama’s army. Hanumana lifts wounded 
Laksamana and Satrughana from their broken chariots in the midst 
of slain soldiers and runs for safety. Again in the same mural, with 
the two held in his arms, he takes them to Rama, sitting unarmed in 
his chariot with the pennant aloft. 

What makes this set of wall paintings significant besides other 
things is the fact that nowhere else we find this theme in particular 
to have been given so much of space nor such special interest has 
been shown by any patron in the pictorial narration of this part of 
the Ramayana’s Uttara Kanda. 

Among the themes from the Bhagwata Purana depicted on the 
walls of the Dei Sahiba temple special mention is required about 
four paintings, viz. (i) YaSoda suckling infant Krsna (R-16), (2&3) 
Yasoda punishing Krsna (R-15 and R-23) and (4) Krsna lifting 
Goverdhan. They can be classed among the best of these wall 
paintings. Probably they have been borrowed from the Kangra 
miniatures which might have been in the possession of the Rani 
when she came to Sirmaur. The compositions follow the traditional 
miniature pattern. Though the colour scheme does not vary from the 
other wall paintings but the delineation of figures show greater 
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sophistication and dynamism. Infant Krsna’s drawing is remarkably 
proportionate and expressive—holding mother’s veil and breast 
while sucking milk. YaSoda’s figure tilted towards the child held in 
her lap with both hands ina very caring manner, attentive looks of 
the two maids waving a fan and a chauri add to its expressive quality. 
Flowing ends of YaSoda’s odhani and curves of her lehanga below 
sets the compositions, otherwise dominated by rectilineal forms, 
into rhythmic motion. The flowering tree against the dull orange 
and green background adds to the emotional quality of the painting. 

In another mural (R-21) infant Krsna is shown pulling the tree to 
which he has been tied with a rope while Yasoda stands; her finger 
on the chin wondering, and Nanda baba cautioning Krsna with 
gesticulating hand. The latter’s drawing is not as good as in the 
previous painting. Nanda’s forward leaning figure with his weight 
resting on the stick in one hand, curved trunk of the uprooted tree 
bent to the right as also Krsna’s moving figure — all give a directional 
force moving towards the key figure and they also lend support to 
the cohesiveness of the composition. It is sad that major part of the 
painting is damaged. 

Among the other surviving mural is, one in the top row of the 
eastern wall. It shows Krsna in a dance-like pose over the multi- 
headed Kalia, the serpent demon living in Yamuna, surrounded by 
his wives, praying the former for pardon. The upper part of the 
panel shows Gopies and Gopas on the bank of the river with cows 
waiting for Krsna’s return. The umbrella like foliage of the tree above 
strikes balance with the lower curved part of the painting as well as 
enlivening the atmosphere with its greens and yellows set in contrast 
against the red sky. The compositions are in an oval frame within 
the rectangular panel. The corners, mostly in yellow background, 
are decorated with floral design. The long central panels in the top 
row on three walls also have this feature. This decorative device can 
be noticed in the miniatures of Kangra, Lambagraon, Sirmaur and 
Garhwal. 

The top row of the eleven vertical panels on the northern wall 
above the deity is devoted to the incarnations of Visnu. The central 
piece has red figure of Ganesa, only perceptible in its upper part. 
The figures of Ridhi-Siddhi on either side are done in crude drawing. 
Its lower half is obliterated due to plastering done later to add 
ornamental relief work above the idols of Rama-Sita. The other 
panels from left to right depict : (1) Kalika, (2) Rama-Laksamana 
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with their guru, (3) not identifiable, (4) ParSurama (5) Balarama, (6) 
Narsimhavatara, (7) Vamanavatara (8) Varahavatara, (9) Kurma- 
vatara (churning of the ocean) and (10) Matsyavatara. The composi- 
tions are simple. The space is divided into two vertical halves 
denoting sky and earth (or ocean). Sky is interchangingly painted 
red or grey-blue, generally with figures placed in the centre. Paintings 
are ina damaged condition. Orange, yellow and green have almost 
disappeared. But for the crimson red, these murals appear mono- 
chromic. Lines in general are hard but at places show some 
modulation. The facial features have received greater care relatively. 
Visnu’s figure in churning of the ocean (C-10) betrays folk elements. 
In Varahavatara (C-9) mural Visnu’s pose and the rhythmic contours 
of Sesa and the waves below create a vibrating movement and are 
balanced by the curved contours of the earth held in balance on the 
boar’s tusk in the otherwise flat red surface above. In some of them 
the figures appear like stonic characters of a tableau set ona terrace 
with balustrade or open ground. Excepting few scenes they lack the 
liveliness of those discussed before. 

There can be no doubt about the dating of the Dei Sahiba temple- 
murals. The inscription on the front of the mandapa clearly states 
that the temple was completed in February AD 1889. Naturally the 
murals must have been executed before the text was inscribed, i.e. in 
AD 1888. It is strange that the gazetteer of Sirmaur published in 1969 
makes no mention of the twin temples of Paonta having murals nor 
the one in Nahan at Pakka Tank. 

Now it is an accepted fact that there existed a Sirmaur branch of 
Pahari painting, mainly at the capital city of Nahan—a beautiful 
small town atop a ridge between the Shivaliks and the high 
Himalayas. A number of paintings ascribed to Sirmaur school have 
been included in Archer’s comprehensive volumes on Pahari 
paintings, believed to have been executed between 1820 and 1865.° 
Unfortunately, we know nothing about the painters of Sirmaur origin. 
The only available information is about Angad, who is believed to 
have painted the Durga mural at Mani Majra in AD 1813,’ and who 
possibly migrated from Nahan owing to a state of confusion in 
Sirmaur under Raja Karam Prakash.* 

We do not find any evidence to suggest the existence of any 
painters in Sirmaur during or after the third quarter of the nineteenth 
century. Of course, the tradition of wall paintings was in vogue in 
the neighbouring areas during this period, viz. Dehradun, Haridwar 
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(Kankhal) and Saharanpur. But a close study of the Paonta murals 
would reveal that the latter series belonged to a different style.’ In all 
probability, the painters of the Dei Sahiba murals at Paonta were 
from outside Sirmaur, possibly from Kangra or having Kangra 
background. They might have had their own models in their mind 
and also, perhaps the basic drawings and sketches which the artists 
used to have as aids to create, different poses of the figures as required 
in the paintings which they might have inherited from their 
ancestors." 

Lambagraon, a branch of Kangra school as well as of the Katoch 
rulers, and geograpically close to its parent state, durng the reign of 
Jai Chand (1864-1935; born in 1862) had a tradition of painting. A 
French, during his visit to Lambagraon in 1929 had seen the artists 
working there as well as the ancestral collection of paintings.'' There 
is a possibility that the Rani of Lambagraon, Dei Sahiba Siromani, 
when she came down to her brother in Nahan, carried some 
miniature paintings along with and the same might have been used 
as model by the mural painters. We know that the tradition of ‘murals 
derived from miniatures’ has been prevelent in the whole Himalayan 
region." 

The closeness of the two states and the ruling families is ap- 
parently illustrated by the fact that portraits of Dei Sahiba’s husband, 
Pratap Chand, the ruler of Lambagraon, were in the collection of 
Sirmaur family and are believed to be of Sirmaur origin.'* Besides, 
we notice, that Sirmaur cannot boast of a continuing centre of 
painting. The volume of the work found and attributed to Sirmaur 
(Nahan) is much less to be counted as a significantly independent 
school. Believing it to be ‘a late flowering of the Bilaspur idiom’, 
Krishna Chaitanya puts it under Bilaspur mediations.'* However, 
so far no evidence of a painting tradition in Sirmaur after 1865 has 
come to lhght until we come across the murals at the Dei Sahiba 
temple. As per the condition which prevailed in the period, in the 
absence of any sustainable patronage in Sirmaur it is hard to presume 
that any practicing artist would have been living there. The natural 
corollary seems to be that the painters came from some other state, 
possibily from Kangra or Garhwal. 

Wall paintings in Sirmaur temples have been seen at three places 
only: (1) Jagannatha temple, Chauk Bajar, Nahan, (2) Sivalaya, Pakka 
tank, Nahan (3) Sivalaya and Rama temple, Paonta. Except J.C. 
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French's passing remark about the Jagannatha temple murals we 
do not find any mention in any of the gazetteers about them. It is 
ironical that despite so much of interest having been taken by various 
scholars in the artistic heritage of the hill states of Himachal Pradesh, 
the Sirmaur murals escaped scholars’ attention, even that of the 
chroniclers, and possibly of the state archaeological department too. 

For instance, the author had seen the murals on the walls and 
ceiling of the peripherial verandah of Sivalaya situated at the Pakka 
Tank in Nahan in 1982. The exterior of the three walls of garbhagrha 
had eight mythological paintings on each done in very fine line 
work. Specially blue (Japislajuli perhaps) looked very fresh. But now 
they are all lost having being coated with red paint, as if done 
intentionally to conceal the paintings with a coat of paint. Lines still 
peep faintly through the paint at places. The murals at Jagannatha 
temple in Nahan too are not in good state. Though not of a high 
order, they could be the oldest murals in Sirmaur since the temple 
was constructed by Kirat Prakash in 1767 to commemorate his 
victory. The murals numbering eight , in the Sivalaya, adjacent to 
the Dei Sahiba temple, have also been coated with white paint. It has 
happened despite the fact that both the temples are under the 
supervision of the government. Its pujari, who receives a petty salary 
of Rs 650 per month from Tehsildar’s office, is the incharge for the 
last ten years. He has not seen any official visiting the temple. No 
wonder then if the electricity fittings have been fixed over the 
paintings and nails have been put for hanging wall clock or other 
petty things over them. The pigments have become so loose and 
fragile that they easily come out if one tries to clean the paintings 
with a cloth. 


EVALUATION OF MURALS 


As already pointed out that all the murals do not reflect uniformity 
of quality. Some of them, either in part or wholly, show inferior 
and cruder drawing. For example, Visnu’s image in Kurmavatara 
(C-10), Laksmi’s mural (E-19), three standing figures (C-21) etc. 
clearly show this trend. Use of the services of assistants in such 
projects for doing the subsidiary work connected with painting has 
been always in vogue in the past. Possibility of such hands having 
worked in the execution of murals cannot be ruled out resulting in 
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variations in quality of drawing. The figures are slender and tall. 
Female figures have a sloping forehead with a very slight depression 
between the nose line and forehead, the hair line is extended little 
backward with small curl coming down the temple in gentle flow, 
large eyes are tenderly treated and figures are proportionate. Large 
nose-ring with beads and ear-rings supported by golden chain ticked 
in the hair reflect the fashion of the day. Opaque colour odhani, choli 
with high breast-line and lehanga with wide border and design is 
their common dress. Their drawing is not of very high order but the 
designs on lJehanga are done in crude lines. Modulation of line, 
sometimes reaching its finest type is noticed in some paintings, 
specially those on the Krsna theme. 

The male figures do not vary much in their delineation from their 
female counterparts except that the hair do not curl down the temple 
and are long enough to reach the neck beyond the turban or the 
crown. The turban is of the Mughal type with its coil covering the 
upper forehead and a bun-like shape protruding from it at the back. 
Jama with waist-band is their common dress except that of the sages 
and their disciples. The latter are shown in the customary dhoti and 
anga-vastra. To distinguish Rama he is shown with anga-vastra 
running across the shoulder and its fold dropping down the waist 
line. The soldiers are shown in conical helmet with armour covering 
their neck and and a scarf tied round it with dropping ends at the 
back, and their jama of bluish grey colour. Host of monkeys, baboons 
and bears are all human but for their natural heads. Their leader 
Hanumana outsizes the rest symbolically, specially in the battle 
scenes. 

Generally, the figures are painted with heads in profile and the 
body in three fourth view. Their poses are often errect and stiff except 
in the battle-field where they are shown in action. Some interesting 
exceptions are noticed in some of the murals where gesticulating 
hands and poses have been drawn with a lively effect. In the panel 
relating to Rama’s conference with the sage (C-15), two women 
shown sitting in the door of the house in background can be easily 
identified as busy in conversation. The sage Vashista gesticulating 
with both the hands to show his selection of the stallion and hailing 
to bring him to the site of yajna, his disciple patting the head of the 
horse and feeding with another hand to lure it out of the stable, are 
very expressive of the narrative. 
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STYLISTIC TRENDS 


As already stated the paintings of the Dei Sahiba temple at Paonta 
might have been executed by the artists of the neighbouring area 
since Sirmaur is not expected to have any artists at that time (1888- 
89). In view of its past links with other states we may examine the 
possibilities of such sources, viz, (1) Patiala (2) Kullu, (3) Bilaspur, 
(4) Garhwal and (5) Lambagron/ Kangra. 

Sirmaur had friendly relations with Patiala since the time of Jagat 
Prakash of Sirmaur (AD 1770-89) when Amar Singh held the throne 
in Patiala and both assisted each other against the invaders and 
rebels within the state '° But there is no possibility of an artist coming 
from Patiala to Nahan or Paonta when the latter provided better 
avenues. Besides the murals at Quilla Mubarak and Sheesh Mahal 
in Patiala are quite different from the Paonta murals in style. 

In the battle scenes of Lava-KuSa in the Paonta murals, the dress 
of the soldiers has a marked resemblance with the soldiers depicted 
in the Devi murals in Sultanpur palace in Kullu. But this single 
feature of similarity cannot be a reliable basis for seeking a Kullu 
connection with the Sirmaur murals. Besides it is not the only 
exception. Similar dress of soldiers can also be noticed in the 
paintings of Garhwal and Guler schools” which indicates that it 
was in vogue in most of the hill states due to their Mughal links. 

The Rani Dei Sahiba herself was in Lambagraon (Kangra) for a 
long time even after the death of her husband, Pratap Chand 
(d. 1864), before comming to her brother in Nahan and getting the 
temple constructed in Paonta to commemorate the memory of her 
husband. She could have found it more convenient to have called 
some artists from Lambagraon or Kangra where they still worked. 
French, who visited Lambagraon/ Kangra in 1929, had seen some 
artists working in or near Kangra town during the reign of Dei 
Sahiba’s son, Jai Chand (d. 1935). This was also confirmed by other 
scholars who had mentioned their names."* 

Some of the murals show a clear signs of Kangra impact. The 
female types as seen in the painting “Yasoda feeding Krsna’ (R-16) 
and the use of spray of pink flowers can be noticed in miniatures of 
Kangra school, viz. in ‘The deadlock’ (c.1820-25) and ‘Krsna frolics 
with the cowgirls’ (c.1820-25).'” Likewise in the murals in the top 
row of right wall of the Dei Sahiba temple compositions have been 
set in oval-shaped frame. The corners within the rectangular panel 
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have been decorated with floral designs which we find in a number 
of Kangra miniatures.” This device has also been used in the Sirmaur 
miniatures. Possibly, some paintings in the possession of the royal 
family of Sirmaur (Nahan) have been used as models by the artists 
at Paonta. 

Though Krishna Chaitanya claims that the Bilaspur school has 
influenced the Sirmaur miniatures *' but there is no possibility of the 
artists from Bilaspur being attracted to Nahan with no prospects of 
patronisation. However, geographically Garhwal (Tehri) was closer 
to Nahan. Moreover, towards the last decades of nineteenth century 
due to Gahwal’s dwindling prospects of patronage, the migration 
of artists from here to other hill states of the western Himalaya, 
which still provided better prospects of work and patronage, must 
have taken place through Dehra Dun, Paonta and Nahan. 

The facial types of the Paonta murals are very similar to the 
Garhwal paintings, specially seen in the Rukmani Mangal series. 
Though there is greater variety of the style of turban in the latter but 
those we see in the Paonta wall paintings are also found in the 
former. One striking feature of similarity can be seen in the 
compositions of the palace scenes. Use of windows with red border 
in the houses with busts of male and female figures, brick walls 
joining the pink and grey walls and diagonally drawn high brick 
wall topped with kanguras dividing the interior and the exterior of 
the palace in two paintings of Garhwal school—‘Bhisma Sleeping’ 
and “The Palace Wakes’ (c.1800-20; in Victoria and Albert Museum)” 
are very similar in character to those seen in the palace scenes of 
asvamedha yajnia in the Paonta murals. 

Though it is doubtful that any of the descendents of Mola Ram 
might have gone to Sirmaur for such works as per Mukandi Lal’s 
account in his work, Garhwal Painting and other published articles. 
Among the last painters of the Garhwal school and descendents of 
Mola Ram, Tulsi Ram (1881-1950) was personally known to 
Mukandi Lal (b.1885) through whom he had access to reliable inform- 
ation about Mola Ram’s descendents.** However the ‘disciples’ from 
Guler and Kangra who might have come to Garhwal to work and 
their discendent painters must have migrated back to the states in 
western Himalaya. Possibly some might have worked on the Paonta 
murals carrying with them the Garhwal impact as well as that of 
their original home, Guler or Kangra. 

Guler-Kangra impact on Garhwal painting is known even though 
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the latter developed its own character in the later phase. And if any 
artist from Garhwal might have worked on the Paonta murals, the 
Guler-Kangra grains were bound to have their bearing on these wall 
paintings. Since there is no definite evidence to support this we can 
only point out at such a possibility. Though Mukandi Lal does not 
accept this. It is very possible that due to close links in the two states 
some young artists trained in Kangra traditions who had joined 
Garhwal atelier™ later migrated to Sirmaur for the project and thus 
carried with them the last and inferior phase of the Kangra school, 
now reflected in the Paonta murals. Garhwal too maintained 
matrimonial and administrative links with Guler® which couJd have 
encouraged the Guler painters to go to Garhwal. 

From the study of the Paonta murals it may be surmised that this 
set of wall paintings preserves a unique example of the last phase of 
the Pahari murals of the nineteenth century, presenting to us not 
only the finest works of a declining art but also an example of great 
neglect of our priceless heritage. 

Through this seminar I would like to appeal to the Government of 
Himachal Pradesh and its Department of Archaeology and Culture 
in particular, to urgently undertake elaborate steps to protect these 
valuable murals from any further deterioration. Their proper 
preservation and restoration should be ensured without delay. 


NOTES 


1. Vide inscription on the facade of the temple. 

2. W.G. Archer, Indian Paintings from the Punjab Hills, vol. 1, London, 1973, 
pi. 257. 

3. The Rani got the temple erected twenty-five years after the death of her 
husband and dedicated to him, that too in Sirmaur, her parental state, 
away from the place of her husband Partap Chand, Lambagraon. It was 
inherited by their son Jai Chand (b. 1862). He had eighteen sons from nine 
wives but none survived. Later, he shifted his capital to Nag Ban naming it 
Maharanj Nagar (W.G. Archer). Possibly, it could be the time when his 
mother might have left him to come to Sirmaur. 

4. Reference is made on the basis of a number of the surviving murals with 
sufficient traces of the painting which enabled the author to follow the 
thematic context. 

5. Krishna Chaitanya, A History of Indian Painting : Pahari Tradition, New 
Delhi, 1988, fig. 38 and pp. 96-97. 

6. W.G. Archer, Indian Paintings from the Punjab Hills, vol. 1, pp. 413-19 and 
vol. II, pp. 328-31. 
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Contribution of Himachal Folk Music to 
Classical Music 


MANORMA SHARMA 


Hill culture all over the world has some basic elements, common to 
all, which affect the music. This universal principle holds true to 
Himachal Pradesh also. The difficult hill topography of Himachal 
Pradesh has influenced the basic human emotions and sentiments, 
akin to their typical socio-cultural identity. The rhymes, rhythms 
and beats of different folk songs, dances and dramas, which as a 
matter of fact are distinctively slow at the higher altitude as compared 
to the fast ones in the lower regions. It is apparent that in difficult 
hill terrains, fast movements are not possible. Life, here goes very 
slow, aiming at preservation of energy and retention of enthusiasm, 
without getting tired. A women in the hills has to carry big load on 
steep hill and hence folks of higher hills believe in going slow in 
order to conserve energy. But their songs are very melodious and 
their expressions are extremely original. 

The folk music of Himachal Pradesh is reflective of its rich cultural 
heritage. The folk music of Himachal Pradesh has been greatly 
concerned with the society to which it has ever remained committed. 
Its conception of man, with all its typicality, is a concept which 
promises the existence of man, a respectable position against all 
diversities. 

The topography of this region including the wide ranges and a 
variety of the ethnic groups, the rivers and the valleys have shaped 
the life of the diverse groups of people in Himachal Pradesh. The 
people living in such natural beauty with a rich artistic history, 
naturally continue to express themselves through music and dance. 
The songs accompanied to the dances are very rhythmic and 
encourage the people to work hard. They also provide entertainment 
after the day’s hard and tedious work. Each region of Himachal 
Pradesh has its own typical dances and dance-songs which reflect 
the peculiar culture of that area. In Kangra area, Chadravali, Gugga, 
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Chhinj, Padua and Jhamakra dances are the true expression of the 
women-folk who observe each occasion with utmost frivolity and 
fervour. 

The Mahasuvi, Sirmauri and Lahauli Natis are the dance forms 
of the respective areas. Seven types of Nati dances are popular in 
Himachal Pradesh. Each has its own charm, rhythms, style and 
musical aspect. Karyala , Dhaja, Harin, Swang, etc. are the rich folk 
drama forms. Through these folk dramas the prominent problems, 
social evils and other awareness themes are enacted. The musical 
aspect of these plays is according to the requirement of the themes 
and suitable to the regional specialities. Giddha and Mala dances 
are the famous women dances of Bilaspur area. Ghurain dance of 
Chamba is the real depiction of ‘Lasya’. Chham and Lama dances of 
Kinnaur and Spiti are the reflections of the earlier period; whereas 
Ghure of Lahaul area is the devotional dance which is performed in 
the courtyards of the temples. The beautiful women and handsome 
men, all fond of jewellery and ornaments, adorn themselves for the 
dance at all times of the year, in all the regions of the state. 

Himachali ballads are dominated by the old epics and scriptures. 
The music is also greatly influenced by our epics like the Ramayana 
and the Mahabhatrata. Himachal Pradesh has different dialects which 
are spoken in different regions and are quite different from each 
other. The ballads are sung in the regional dialects and the music is 
also provided suitable to the themes, tunes and rhythms of these 
ballads. 

In every region of Himachal Pradesh, the songs are sung at every 
occasion: during birth and death ceremonies, fairs, festivals, rituals, 
seasons, sowing the seeds, harvesting or while playing or dancing. 
Every type of song has its peculiarity of expressions, feelings and 
aspirations. For example, the wedding songs are full of joy and 
happiness, whereas the songs sung at the time of departure of the 
bride are very pathetic and heart-rendering. They are full of the 
feelings of separation. 

Different types of emotions are expressed through the songs. The 
historical or political songs are serious in nature. They describe 
many stories and are sung during fairs and festivals. Patriotic songs 
fill the atmosphere with the feelings for the country. The historical 
songs are also sung on the occasion of specific festivals. The songs 
with social themes or with the incidents of political changes are also 
part of the social functions. Mainly these songs are accompanied by 
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dance and musical instruments. 

Love songs having romantic themes are the mirror of social set up 
of Himachal Pradesh. These songs are more popular among the 
young people. Due to the nature of fast tempo they are suited for the 
dances. 

The most traditional and ancient style of folk songs like the Ghure 
of Lahaul, Ainchali of Bharmaur, Haar or Vaar of Sirmaur, Sati Gatha 
of Chamba and Mahasu, Jhuri, Gangi, Laman, Phulaich of Kinnaur, 
devotional songs in praise of Lord Siva, Krsna, Rama and the 
goddess Durga are the true pictures of social, political, historical 
and economic situations and other developments. Other styles like 
the Jhinjhoti, Chhinj, Dholaru and ritual songs are full of the 
expressions of the hard life of hill people and their social set up, 
bitterness, joy, happiness, sorrows, separation and reunion. 

Folk music is said to be an unconscious expression in melody of 
the racial or ethnic feelings, characters and interests of the people. It 
is the music created by the common people or peasantry which 
chronicles their lives, in terms of design, melody and rhythm, and 
later it becomes part of their tradition. Therefore, the natural music 
of the people depends on their temperament, culture and habit. 

Folk songs are the most powerful and dynamic medium of 
expression of the people. Folk is the condition of music, untouched 
by grammar, untouched by musical sciences; it is a music which 
bursts out of a people. The bursting out is an act out of the unknown 
haunts of emotions and conditioned by the sanskaras. Where these 
find their origins and where they flow is equally unknown. What is 
known, however, is that wherever and whenever hearts beat, there 
is music. 

Folk is the very air in which man breathes with soul drenched in 
music as the pure sounds flow. The rawness with which it bursts 
out is its beauty and the freedom with which it does so, is essential 
because there are no artificial or superficial words and notes. As 
such, in the span of time whichever folk songs became popular, they 
remained in the society for a few years and later handed down from 
one generation to another in oral tradition. In this manner, the old 
episodes, stories or lores are enriched by the next generation by 
adding some new ideas, incidents and anecdotes. The haphazard, 
unsystematic and scattered material of folk songs may not present a 
very authentic proof of the tradition but as far as its musicality and 
the context of music, whether its rhythm, rhymes or notes are 
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concerned, it can undoubtedly be said that the folk tunes became 
classical and became the foundation of classical music. During the 
developmental stages of classical music, folk music was the basis 
for that. All the musicologists, scholars and musicians are 
unanimous on this issue that folk music is the originator of classical 
music. 

Bharata in his Natyasastra has said that ‘whatever has been 
documented as music has been derived from the folk and whatever 
I have not documented may be taken from the folk’. He further 
elaborates that music is the reflection of the expression of the folk. 
There is no aspect of life of the people which is not expressed in folk 
music. 

Indian music for over two thousand years has been having two 
parallel streams of evolution. The ‘sacred music’ consisting of Vedic 
and Jati Sangit and ‘secular music’ consisting of Gana, Gram Raga, 
Bhasha, Vibhasha, Antar Bhasha and Jati-Gana with its elaborate 
Gram-Moorchhana system. Both these streams flourished and grew 
into Margi and Desi Sangit. In the course of about eighth century AD 
we find the change in the connotation of Margi and Desi Sangit. 
Bharata states that Margi Sangit is spiritual music like the Vedic 
music. A few centuries later in the time of Matanga, the secular 
music came to be known as Desi Sangit. During the developmental 
stages of Rag-Gayan the term Margi Sangit began getting mixed up 
with Desi Sangit. It saw many changes from the period of Bharata’s 
Natyasastra, Matanga’s Brhaddesi and Sarangadeva’s Sangita- 
ratnakara. By that time Desi Sangit became the music of the 
people. The Desi Sangit was defined as ‘desé desé yadjananam 
hrdayambhirucyate tatdesimidiityate’. While describing Bhasha ragas, 
Matanga explained that two types of Bhasha ragas, namely Vishala 
Bhasha and Shuddha Bhinna Bhasha were sung by the Kinnaras. 
He quotes that ‘esa bhasa tu vineya kinnarairgiyate visala bhasa’.' Apart 
from these there are many ragas which are quite akin to the folk 
tunes, and are named on the names of the areas where those tunes 
are popular. 

During medieval period Pandit Somnatha? also established the 
relationship of Desi raga to the folk tunes. He has also termed them 
as Bhasha ragas. Pandit Damodar’ has also described many ragas 
which come under Desi ragas. He says that many ragas have 
developed out of the folk tunes and are popular ina particular area. 
These tunes establish or attain a particular style according to the 
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liking or disliking of the people. In due course of time, they are termed 
as ragas by framing rules, principles and fixed style of singing the 
particular raga. Thus Desi Sangit which is the music of the people, 
its form and content keep on changing according to the taste and 
liking of the people. The classical music has developed into modern 
Khyal gayan from earlier Gandharva and Gana. According to Pandit 
Bhatkhande the ragas which have originated from Moorchhana come 
under gram ragas. Modern styles of raga gayan still remind us the 
folk tunes. A good example of Prabandha are the folk tunes. Famous 
lullabies are sung in every part of the world to lull the child to sleep, 
these are the ‘Lorika Prabandha’ of eighth century. Similarly ‘Arya 
Prabandh’ in which the song is sung in only four notes can be 
experienced in many folk tunes. In the backdrop of this historical 
perspective of folk music, it seems quite appropriate to study the 
contribution of Himachali folk music to classical music. 

Himachali folk music is prominently represented through ballads, 
legends and chivalry songs. 


MELODY 


The folk songs of Himachal Pradesh are simple and subtle in tune 
and are restricted to one octave. They are usually based on either 
one pivotal note, or group of three notes but the movement of notes is 
spontaneous from one note to another with no extreme variation of 
the two corresponding notes. In the tune of folk songs, the minimum 
number of notes used is 3 with variation of 4,5, 6 or 7 notes. There 
are no hard and fast rules for the use of number of notes. This use 
reminds us the style of ‘Sama Gayan’, which was sung in three 
notes Udatta, Anudatt and Swarita. As the development of notes 
occur, the use of five, six or seven notes in a scale came into vogue. 
As such it is believed that the classical singers adopted the concept 
of scale of seven notes from the folk tunes having more than three 
notes. The Western scholar Bloomfield has quoted in his book, The 
Religion of Vedas, that ‘essence of Sama -Gayan lies in the folk tunes’. 

Another very important factor is the base note which is the spinal 
chord of folk songs. It is noticed that in most of the Pahari songs 
there is a person who provides the base note. He keeps on maintaining 
the note by continuously singing it in akar which is known as the 
svara bharna. This practice enables the singers to maintain the base 
note throughout the rendering. In the style of singing Sama-Gayan, 
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itis mentioned that there used to be four persons to perform Sama- 
Gayan. They were known as Udgata, Prastota, Pratiharta and 
Upgata. This style is prevalent in folk songs also. In a party of four 
singers, one is like Udgata who starts the song with its base note 
and others follow him like Prastota and Upgata. The practice of 
singing folk songs must have been the basis for Sama-Gayan. 

In the rendering of the folk songs, it is noticed that usually a note 
of higher pitch is fixed as the base note, to make the song more 
attractive and can be listened from far off places also. By this practice 
the scale of the song changes and it gives the effect of another scale. 
This practice was prevalent during the time of Bharata or even before 
that, which was known as Moorchhana. Bharata has described seven 
Moorchhanas of Shadaj Gram and seven Moorchhanas of Madha- 
yam Gram. A different scale was being obtained by changing the 
base note of these Moorchhana. The first Shadaj Gram Moorchhana 
started from Shadaj and the other may start from m1, dha, pa, etc. in 
descending order, every time changing the base note. Likewise, the 
first Moorchhana of Madhyam Gram started from Madhyama and 
others may start from ga, re, sa, etc., in descending order, every time 
changing the base note. Whenever the base note is changed, a new 
scale is obtained thus creating a new tune. For example, the songs 
which have the notes like Bhopali, sa, re, ga, pa, dha, sa have their 
source from the notes of Pahari. Moreover, Bhopali is a composed 
scale and if its base note be fixed on Pancham it becomes Raga 
Durga on the basis of Moorchhana. Thus a new tune is obtained. As 
such the folk songs which have the notes of Durga, sa, re, ma, pa, dha, 
sa is created by fixing the base note of Bhopali on higher pitch, i.e. 
Pancham. 

Folk songs of Himachal Pradesh are usually sung in a single 
tune. The whole song is sung in the same tune. First line of the song 
is often repeated after a couplet of three or four lines. For example a 
famous Kulluvi song runs: 


bhava rupie ho kheladi eje meri bhava rupie ho 


The whole song is sung in the same tune as of this line. 
In some of the songs, the tune of first line of the song is different from 
the rest of the song, which is repeated after every couplet. 

For example the first part of the following song is sung in a tune 
which is different from the second part of the song. The first part is 
again repeated after singing the second part and other couplets. 
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First part : 


AS} AMT Wet Fx Fat RRrararre 
ang St Fer Gt Grae ae ai 


Second part: 


ae At VAY AON TATA 


This style of singing reminds us the use of Sthai and Antra part as 
described in classical music. 

In order to bring the required equilibrium with Jaya (rhythm), half 
of the first line is repeated several times and then is linked to the next 
part of the line to complete the couplet. Likewise, sometimes a few 
rhymic or rhythmic words are added to the line of the song to complete 
the rhythmic circle, or Chhand of the song. This practice was in 
vogue during the Vedic period also, which was known as ‘Stobha 
Kriya’. A Western ccholar, Felber, who did research on the style of 
Sama Gayan said that there are many elements of folk music which 
are the basis of Sama-Gayan like Stobha, where the meaningless 
words are added to complete the rhythmic cycle. Stobha are of three 
kinds, viz. Stobh akshar, Stobha vakya and Stobha pada. There are 
many examples of Himachali folk songs the style of which might 
have been the source of assigning such usuage as Stobha. The use of 
meaningless words such as 0, oho, han, haibo, bola re, janiye, meriye, 
hanji, etc. are the example of Stobh akshar. 

In many folk songs of Himachal Pradesh, before starting the actual 
song, a long alap is sung. This term alap occurs in classical music. 
The style of singing the alap in folk songs is quite similar to Alapti 
Gana which has been described as the essential part of singing 
Prabhand. 

The folk songs sung on every occasion have great affinity with 
classical ragas. But it is firmly believed that these ragas originated 
from the folk tunes. Because music is prevalent in the society from 
every times but the concept of ragas came into classical music not 
before the seventh century AD. Folk songs of Himachali Pradesh 
give the impression of many ragas. Ragas like Asa, Maand, Pahari, 
etc. have originated from the folk tunes. 
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Basically, the folk tunes are based on some fixed notes used ina 
tune. Mainly four, five, six or seven notes are used. The following 
song ‘kukue ra kida negi, kukue ra kida’ has only four notes, sa, re, ga, 
ma, ga, re, sa. The whole song is sung on the basis of these notes. In 
classical music, the concept of raga indicates that a raga cannot be 
said to be a raga unless it has minimum of five notes used in it. Most 
of the folk songs are sung with the use of five notes which are known 
as Audav ragas in classical music like Durga, Bhopali, Sarang, 
Tilang, Des, Narayani, Asa and Kafi which are ragas of Audav Jati. 
Thus the folk tunes have provided the classical music with the concept 
of Audav Ragas, Shadav ragas and Sampurna ragas having five, six 
or seven notes. Several popular folk songs are example of it: 


9. Wet Fat AATGRI - WT YZUTelt -- sitsa wT 
2. Youd pfsal fafsat - wr ft ore —srsq wah wT 


In most of the folk tunes the use of Komal Gandhar and Komal 
Nishad is noticed. It indicates the Kafi-Thata of Hindustani music. 
These notes were like the Shuddha ga and ni of the ancient musical 
scale. In the development of Thata, the ancient Shuddha ga and ni 
were accepted as the Komal ga and ni, thus, these folk songs have 
been the basis of Kafi-Thata of modern Thata-Raga-Padhati. 

The ritual songs are identical to ragas like Asa, Malkaunsh, Tilak 
Kamod, Pahadi, Sindoora, Kafi, Bhairavi, Jhinjhoti, Pilloo, etc. A few 
examples can be cited: 


q. flag ara -aeed feat yftrat - wt fered 

2. YErT - AEX ST A VATA | - WAT Mey 

The religious songs are mostly set to ragas like Pahadi, Durga, 
Tilak Kamod, Bhimplasi, Pilloo, and Jhinjhoti. 

The following examples of some popular religious songs are given 
below: 


9. ot AA UM AAR HoT - wT wt 
2. fra Gani G anh - wt faaw wre 
3. Teel ante Tre Aaa Hel -eeT WATE 


Songs sung during the rainy season give the effect of ragas such as 
the Brindavani Sarang, Des, Malhar, and Kunjari. The famous song 
sung during the rainy season in Chamba is a true picture of raga 
Malhar: ‘ur ur kunjadie’. 
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The Vaar and Haar songs which are heroic songs have the notes 
of raga Asa and Durga. The Jhinjhoti and Chhinj songs are sung in 
Raga Jhinjhoti. Another type of Jhinthoti is sung in Brindavani 
Sarang, Tilang and Desi Ragas. 

Laman, Jhuri, Gangi, Dholaru, Doha and Ghure of Lahaul are 
also set in various ragas. Mohana of Bilaspur is a typical example of 
Raga Pahadi. The famous legend of Chamba about Rani Sunayana 
(Sui) who sacrificed her life to bring the water to Chamba town. 

Many love songs of Himachal Pradesh are sung in Raga Pahadi. 
A few examples are given below: 


q. sat at oettRar 
2. ae Ae at faea 
3. fas ae cies 


Other love songs are sung in ragas like Bhopali, Tilak Kamod, 
Jaijaiwanti, Durga, etc.: 


9. UToft fehat axel ARO - wT fer HATE 
2. AAT UM Va - WT aa aaa 
3. AAT WY Ae YS - MT TT 
8. GFA ToT ST VAM - WT GAT 


There are many songs which are the basis for the other ragas. For 
example: 


LahauliSong: = eaft Getta - WAT ATT 
KinnariGeet: 9 AT ost - WAT TT 
KulluviGeet: Wat efay ef Weal Vet - WT aR 
SirmauriGeet: feral axfay arefl @ - wr Prot 
MahasuviGeet: aq oifirar - wt Axdt 

Kangri Geet: Sl SSI SAT Yorct - WT Tewst 


It becomes clear that the origin of the classical music for its tune, 
melody, pauses, strurcures, and style of singing lines in the folk’ 
songs. 


RHYTHM 


The folk music of Himachal Pradesh is dominated by the use of 
many types of instruments. These indigenous instruments are the 
source for the development of instruments of classical music. The 
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playing styles and techniques have also credited the classical music 
with various types of styles which later developed into Gharanas or 
different schools. 

All the four types of instruments, i.e. chordo-phonic, aerophonic, 
idiophonic and membrano-phonic are used to the accompaniment 
of folk songs, dances and dramas. The following instruments seem 
to have developed from the indigenous instruments which are 
prominently used in the folk music of Himachal Pradesh. 


CHORDO-PHONICS 


1. Kinnari Veena is the developed form of Kingri or Kindari, which 
is a stringed instrument played with a plectrum. It is still used in 
Kinnaur area of Himachal Pradesh. 

2. Sarangis are common in Himachal Pradesh. Their sizes and 
shapes may be different according to the area. The instrument is 
played with a bow and is used for accompaniment during singing 
of religious or other traditional songs. It also provides the basic note 
for starting the song. 

3.Ektara is an earlier version of Tanpura which provides drone. 
While singing Bhartrihari, Gugga-Gatha or other folk tales Ektara is 
frequently used for accompaniment. 

4. Dwatra or Dotara is a two -stringed instrument like Ektara. Folk 
singers of Shimla district use this instrument while singing Vaar or 
Haar—the heroic tales of Shimla district. 

5. Sarinda is similar to Sarangi. It produces a deep and heavy 
sound. This instrument is popular with the mendicants who are the 
worshippers of Gugga. While singing the Gugga-Gatha these singers 
use Sarinda. The Badal caste of Bilaspur area also use it while the 
group goes from house to house for singing the lores. 

6. Ruwana or Ruman looks like Rabab. It is made of the wood of 
pine or apricot tree. It is played with a plucker, which is triangle- 
shaped wooden piece. The wood of opium plant is used to make this 
plectrum. It is rubbed over the strings to produce the sound. This 
instrument is used by the Gaddi tribe of Bharmaur, while singing 
Ainchali or Musada. During the developmental stages this 
instrument gave birth of Rabab which in later stage developed into 
Sarod. 

7. Dhantara is also like Sarangi and is played with a bow. But it is 
smaller in size than Sarangi and has only three strings. The Musada 
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and Ainchali singers of Bharmaur area of Chamba district use this 
instrument for the accompaniment. 


AERO-PHONICS 


1. Shehnai: Among the wind instruments Shehnai is the most 
popular instrument of Himachal Pradesh. The players of this 
instrument are known as Hessay or Turi. They are the proficient 
traditional players of Shehnai and have an honoured place in society. 
Shehnais of varying sizes are used to accompany the songs or for 
solo playing in all parts of Himachal Pradesh under different names 
like Sanai and Turi. Shehnai is considered an auspicious instrument 
and is played during wedding ceremonies, the procession of the 
deities and on the birth of a child. Dances like Nati and Dandaras 
Luddi, cannot be performed perfectly without the accompaniment 
of Shahnai. 

2. Bansuri which was once a pastoral instrument, now has attained 
the status of classical instrument. Bansuri is one of the oldest and 
simplest folk instrument. A Himachali folk singer or a Gaddi without 
this instrument is beyond imagination. 

Other wind instruments which are still used to the accompaniment 
of the songs and dances or even for solo playing are Ransingha, 
Karnal, Shankh and Algozu. Some of these instruments are on the 
verge of extinction for want of their players. New generation is not 
interested in mastering the technique of playing these instruments. 
Moreover, the electronic instruments are very largely replacing the 
traditional instruments. 


[IDEOPHONICS 


Among the struck instruments Jhanjh, Manjeera, Khadtal, Chimta, 
Ghanta, Ghariyal, Thali, Ghungaroo, Kokatha and Murchang are 
generally used at the time of worship or at fairs and festivals when 
devotional songs are sung. They are also used to accompany the 
folk songs and dances. The rhythmic sound which these instruments 
produce is sufficient to keep or maintain the laya or tala during a 
song or a dance sequence. Khanjari, Moorchang and Ghatam, which 
is known as Ghara, in Himachal Pradesh, have been included among 
the instruments played in the orchestra in Carnatic style of classical 
music. 
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MEMBRANO-PHONICS : 


More prominent are the membrano-phonic instruments which are 
used to accompany the songs, dances and drama. At some occasions 
like wrestling matches which are known as Chhinj, Dhol and Tamak, 
are played in solo. In addition to these there are a variety of other 
membrano-phonic/percussion instruments which are used in all 
parts of Himachal Pradesh. These include Dhol, Dholak, Dragh, 
Dhadh, Dhauna, Dhakuli, Dohru, Damaru, Gujju, Damama, 
Damamtu, Daphal, Phadi, Pohol, Paun, Huddaki, Ukoli, Nagara, 
Mandalu, Khanjari and Tamak. These are played according to the 
need of the songs, dances or folk dramas. These are also used to pass 
information or make announcements. The playing pattern of these 
instruments indicate specific occasion on which they are played. It 
has given birth to many talas and which are now the different styles 
of playing Dhol. Many talas are used in classical music. It is believed 
that these were common among the masses even before these were 
put under rigorous principles of classical music. Many types of 
drums have developed as the classical drums like Pakhwaj, 
Mridangam and later on Tabla. 

The talas played on these Dhols (drums) are mainly having 4 
(fast), 6, 7,8, 10, 12, 14 or 16 beats. But a few talas having 28, 17, and 
11 beats, have also been performed by the traditional drum players. 
The most favourite is the Chanchar tala having 11 beats. The Dhol 
players are very proficient. They change the bols, divisions, stress 
and speed of the tala according to the dance or song being rendered. 
In between the playing pattern, they use many layakaris and phrases 
which even the classical players are unable to perform. It is the 
inherent talent of this community which is displayed with 
uniqueness. These players are ignorant about the skill which they 
exhibit spontaneously. These talas are just like the Dadra (6 beats), 
Chanchar (7 beats), Kehrawa( 8 beats), Jhaptal (10 beats), Ektala (12 
beats), Deepchandi (14 beats). Teental (16 beats), Brahma tala (28 
beats), Shikhar tala (17 beats) and Mani tala and Rudra tala (11 
beats) of classical music. 

Between the period of Bharata and Sarangadeva, there was 
tremendous development of talas. There were only five Margi talas, 
as described by Bharata but by the time of Sarangadeva as many as 
20 talas were popular. These were known as Desi talas, because, in 
his time Desi ragas constituted the popular classical music. The 
development of Desi talas was closely linked with the development 
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of Prabandhas, many of whose names the talas bore. The talas of 
present day also have a close bearing in structure with those of the 
Desi talas. The talas played on the percussion instruments in 
Himachal Pradesh are synonym to those talas as described under 
Desi talas. It can be ascertained emphatically that the Desi talas 
developed on the basis of the talas which are being played by the 
folk musicians with their local instruments. 

The following talas are the unique example of the Pahari folk 
music. 

1. Badhayi tala is played on Nagara on many auspicious occasions 
like the birth of a child, especially first child in the family, and 
marriage. It consists of 28 beats. The Badhayi tala is played on Dhol 
also but the playing style is different than that of the Nagara. Badhayi 
tala is played while starting of any auspicious occasion or in the 
temples before piija is started. 

2. Aarti tala having 8 beats is played during the prayers and arti 
singing. 

3. Muklava tala having 16 beats is played at the time of the 
departure of Barat during the wedding ceremonies. 

4. Lawan tala having 7 beats is normally played while Saptpadi is 
being performed. 

During the month of Chaitra, this 7-beat tala is played to the 
accompaniment of the seasonal songs like Chhinjhoti. 

5. Barat tala has 4 beats. When the marriage party starts assembling 
and the procession is almost ready for the departure, this tala is 
played on Nagara and Dhol. 

6. Karyala tala has 14 beats or 28 beats. 

Some people believe that the 7-beat tala is repeated twice or four 
times but while listening to its playing at the time of Karyala, the 
difference in both the styles can be noticed. 

When the marriage party reaches near the home of a bridegroom 
a typical beat is played on the Dhol. The similar type is also played 
when the local deity is taken out in a procession and it is known as 
devata ko khilane ke tala. 

7. Gudai tala is played to the rhythm of the drum while weeding 
and hoeing the fields. 

8. Gee tala has 16 beats but it has five divisions, maintained by the 
clapping of hands. 

The sixteen-beats tala, which is played to the accompaniment of 
Gugga Gatha, is known as Gugga tala which has five divisions. 
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In classical music the talas developed on their metric pattern, 
thus we can conclude that the folk music of Himachal Pradesh has 
contributed immensively to the development of instruments, laya 
(tempo) and tala (meter) . 

Folk songs are rhythmic in nature. They are based on Ganavritta. 
The songs are sung in Vilambit Jaya. The dance songs or the Nati 
songs vary from Vilambit to Drut Jaya. The beauty of the syllables is 
in its rhythm. 

Though no rhythmic instrument is used during the course of 
singing the folk songs yet they are rhythmic in nature. Some types of 
songs like the Nati, Haar, Ghurain songs are based on Matravritta 
like Dwi-matrik, Tri-matrik, Chatusra, Khand and Sankirna Jati of 
Chhand. These are accompanied by the Dhol, Dholaku, Nagara to 
provide the regular intervals. 

According to the Panch Jati Bheda of the talas, the Chatusra, 
Khanda Trayasra, Mishra and Sankirna Jatis have 3, 4, 5, 7 and 9 
beats of Laghu. It can be ascertained that the talas played on folk 
instruments such as the Nagara and Dhol might have been the basis 
of this classification of talas. Since the practice of playing of drums 
was prevalent from much earlier times than the classified talas came 
into vogue in the classical music. Thus, it can be concluded that the 
folk music of Himachal Pradesh has contributed a tremendous 
amount of concepts, terms, techniques and styles to the classical 
music of India. 

Folk music of Himachal Pradesh is reflective of its rich socio- 
cultural heritage. Accompaniment of instruments and the tala played 
on them, the style of singing, the content of the songs and the 
occasions on which they are sung have given the scope to establish 
the idiosyncracies of classical music. 


NOTES 


1. Matanga, Brhaddesi, sloka, 15. 
2. Somnatha, Raga Vivodha, Tritiya Vivek, p. 97 
3. Damodar, Raga Darpana, sloka 95, p. 129. 
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Section IV 


New Horizon in 
Regional Cultural Studies 


Some Cultural Legends and Traditions 
of the Kulu Valley 


M.R. THAKUR 


It is rightly said that where the history eludes the tradition helps. 
Knowledge of traditions enables us to draw a fair and truthful 
picture of our history. In the case of Kulu, where the sources of 
social and cultural history are scanty and unreliable, the traditions 
play important role in determining the social order of the people. 
Kulu is popularly known as the valley of gods. The tradition of 
village-gods in Himachal Pradesh is rooted in nature worship. 
During the early days, ManimaheSsa was not associated with 
Mahe§a, i.e. Siva. For a primitive man it was, in local parlance, a 
moni or mani; of course, not a precious stone but very peculiar, 
unique conical-shaped stone which attracted his attention and he 
saw it as a special force of nature. Similarly, Shrikhand was not an 
ordinary top of the mountain. It contained one of the best monis 
whose circumference is about ten meters at the base, having a height 
of about twenty meters, and a circumference of about five meters 
at the top. 

For the old people of Kinnaur, the Kailasa was not the abode of 
Siva. It was believed to be the home of the souls of dead. Instead, it 
is Khakhsar, another moni in front of Kalpa and Rekong Peo, the 
present headquarter of Kinnaur, which has a sacred character. It 
changes its colour thrice a days—white at the sun-rise, red at mid- 
day and green at sun-set—and people worshipped it since time 
immemorial. Similarly, the formidable mass of water at Dadahu in 
Sirmaur district, Khajiar in Chamba district and Riwalsar in Mandi 
was, for the primitive mind, admirable creation of the force of 
nature before which he bowed his head in veneration. This is how 
the animism has deep prevalence in the minds of the hill people; 
and the primitive religion of the people began with the adoration 
of sacred forces of nature. The association of the names of Siva, 
Renuka, Naga, Lomasa or Padmasambhava is only the develop- 
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ment of much later stage when man became more advanced and 
acquainted with the orthodox beliefs of the Brahmanical cults. There 
are a large number of legends about the village gods of Kulu as 
well as Himachal Pradesh. If the threads of these popular legends 
are woven together, we are able to trace out a reliable religious 
and cultural history of the people of Kulu. 


THARA NAGAS 


One of the oldest legends relates to Thara Nagas. It is believed that 
out of a matrimonial alliance between Basuki Naga (who has, 
presently, a fine temple at Halan above Nagar) and a girl of Goshal 
village, the eighteen Naga children were born and brought up ina 
bhandal ‘a big pitcher’ by offering them milk every morning after 
they were duly worshipped by placing dhup ‘incense’ over burning 
charcoals in a dhangiara ‘an incense pot’. One day when the mother 
of the Naga _ children was out, her mother, instead, took the 
dhangiara and the milk and as soon as she lifted the lid of the bhandal, 
the Naga children raised their heads for the milk through the mouth 
of the pitcher. Seeing the snakes raising their heads, the lady was 
frightened and in her stage of horror and perplexity the burning 
charcoals of the pot fell over the Naga children in the pitcher. They 
broke open the pitcher and flew in different directions and wherever 
they reached, they emerged as Naga devata. Shirghan Naga of 
Bhanara who has the neck of the pitcher round his shir ‘head’, Kali 
Naga of Shirarh whose body became black due to the smoke, Peunli 
Naga of Batahar who became sick, Dhumal Naga of Halan who 
got darkened, Tundi Naga of Pini who lost his arm and Kana Naga 
of Goshal who lost his eyes are some of them. 

Now, this legend of athara Nagas speaks of a period when semi- 
animism was prevailing throughout the hills. This was, in fact, the 
period of deities such as Nagas, Jamlus, Yaksas, Hadimba, Bhotanti 
and the like deities. It was natural for them to be benevolent when 
happy but very dangerous when angry. Hadimba was, earlier, most 
perilous demoness living on human flesh. But when Bhima 
encountered her and made her his wife, she became the most noble 
goddess and is, now, regarded as the grandmother of all the gods 
and goddesses of Kulu valley. All Jamlus are not related to 
Jamadagni as some scholars believe. Very few of them are revelation 
of Jamadagni and most of them are, in fact, Yamlus, i.e. the 
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representatives of Yamaloka and have their bearing upon the Vedic 
episode of Nachiketa. When Nachiketa stopped his father Vajasra- 
vasa from giving hundred cows to the Brahmanas saying that they 
were old, milkless and dry and, he instead, asked his father to offer 
him as charity, his father was annoyed and said ‘I shall give you to 
death’. The boy at once started for the abode of Yama, the god of 
death. Yama was absent from his place and Nachiketa has to wait 
there, for three days and three nights. Yama regretted for his 
absence for so long and, offered him three boons: first, the secret 
of the fire-sacrifice ‘Yajia’, second, that when he returned home 
his father would be free from anger and would receive him with 
all love, and third, the secret of life after death. What is important 
is the fact that Yama banished all his representatives and did not 
allow them to enter in his kingdom again. Now, all those 
representatives of Yamaloka are, it is believed, the Yamalus or 
Jamlus. 


THARA KARDU 


These Nagas, Jamlus and their associates, subsequently, grew in 
number to an extent that as a reaction to them rose the second legend 
of Thara Kardu. According to this legend, the great Vedic sage 
Jamadagni was, once, returning after visiting Kailasa with eighteen 
images of different gods in a Kardu or Karandu ‘a basket’. When he 
reached the Chandrakhani mountain-top, Banasur the great demon 
of Malana, ruling over the other side of Chandrakhani pass 
visualised the approach of the great sage whom he always 
considered his greatest enemy. He, therefore, sent an harrowing 
wind across the mountain top which lifted the images of the 
eighteen gods from the Karandu and threw them off scattering all 
over the valley. Wherever these images reached they appeared in 
the form of gods and they all came to be known as Thara Kardus. 
Dhalpur ground, subsequently, became their annual meeting 
palace, and it is traditionally known as Thara Kordu ri Soh. Their 
annual convention, in later period, developed into a great fair 
known as Dussehra festival. Every year the procession of Dussehra, 
on its first day, from the temple of Raghunath at Sultanpur to 
Dhalpur maidan, is led by the ghori ‘mare’ of Narasingh, i.e., 
Nrsimha ‘man-lion incarnation of Visnu’, and every devata 
invariably pays homage to Narasingh’s gaddi (seat) kept at the 
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chanani (camp) of Kulu Raja at Dhalpur after paying similar obeisance 
to Raghunath. 

Who are these eighteen gods? Some scholars have ventured to 
identify them. Mahashaya Satyapal Bhatnagar gives a list of these 
gods.' Thakur Bhagat Ram Aranya has written two articles on these 
deities.* Similarly, Udhu Ram Awasthi has given their names in an 
article published in 1995.° All these articles include the identical 
names of gods and goddesses, however, arranged differently. They 
are Shamashari Mahadeva of Shamshar (Outer Seraj), Sakirni of 
Banjar (Inner Seraj), Trijugi Narain of Diyar, Kasoli Narain of Kasol, 
Jagtham of Barshaini, Bhagasidh of Pini, Sinhmal of Gahr-Kais, 
Girmal of Banogi, Thirmal of Dhara-Kais, Ajimal of Soyal, Jiv 
Narain of Jana-Nagar, Jamlu of Malana, Ambal of Chachogi, Shubh 
Narain of Rumsu, Hershu Narain of Halan, Shandil of Shalin, Manu 
of Manali and Gautam Rishi of Goshal. 

This list seems to be most unreliable and untenable. It also 
includes Jamlu, i.e. Jamadagni of Malana. Jamadgni is certainly 
the fore-father of the eighteen gods as is apparent from the legend 
quoted above. He cannot be one of them. The lists quoted above 
include the four Mal-devatas, i.e. Sinhmal, Girmal, Thirmal and 
Ajimal. Now all these belong to Gugmal Chauhan or Guga, the 
legendary hero of Bikaner (now in Rajasthan) and a popular deity 
of Himachal Pradesh. Ajimal was Guga’s wazir and friend who 
went to find out Guga when the latter was living in Bengal with 
his wife Surjila who had cast a spell over him. Gugmal was a 
contemporary of Prithvi Raj Chauhan and Jai Chand who belonged 
to the twelfth century AD and, therefore, if Mal-devatas are among 
the Athara Kardus, the whole legend gets nullified. It is therefore a 
futile effort to identify the eighteen gods, because here athara is a 
symbolic and mythical number with sanctity adorned to it and 
which actually means ‘many’. Of course, all of them must have 
been Narayanas, the incarnations of Visnu, as there is another 
popular saying “Thara Naga Thara Narain’ suggesting that Athara 
Kardus must have been Athara Narayanas as there is no other legend 
relating to eighteen Narayanas. 

The legend of the Athara Kardu takes us to the later Vedic period. 
In addition to the Narayanas and incarnations of Visnu, the Kulu 
valley was flooded by Vedic sages and saints appearing as village 
deities such as the Gautam Rishi of Manali, Vasistha of Bashisht, 
Manu of Manali, Daravasa of Palgi, Narada of Ninu, Chyavan of 
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Najan, Markandeya of Balagarh and Manglor, Pandir of Katheugi, 
Lomaéga of Pekhri, Vyas of Kuinr, Garg of Lashni, Parashar of 
Kamand, Jamadagni of Malana and Kapil of Manali. 


MANTRA-TANTRA JUG 


This was followed by a Mantra-Tantras Jug, i.e. a period of magic 
incantations, particularly of primitive nature and dominated by 
Mahadeos and Gauhris. All Mahadeos are not manifestation of Siva. 
They are village gods claiming maha ‘higher’ status than other deos 
(gods). The worshippers of Gauhri are mostly dhanis who are the 
descendants of Vedic panis who were cowherd and who stole the 
cows of the Vedic saints. Their leader was Vala who might be 
termed as Gauhari, i.e. the stealer of the cows. Even Indra may be, 
in a sense, a gauhari because he also took away the cows of the 
Panis’ fortress bilu. During this period, incantation and sorcery, 
magic rituals and divination by crude methods constituted the 
principles of religious beliefs. The purpose of this esoteric faith was 
essentially utilitarian. The followers of both Mahadeos and Gauhris 
are, even now, known for their mantra-saktt. 


BIRU NATH EPISODE 


Another traditional account relates to Biru Nath. It is said that Biru 
Nath accompanied by his sister named Tilu and a bitch named 
Kondhu reached Kulu and stayed near Khokhan. In one of his 
sojourns he stayed at Thach village in Mangarh Kothi. The villagers 
took him to be a rich man carrying money in his hollow stick which 
gave clinking sounds while walking. The villagers killed him and 
but could not find any money in his stick. Therefore, they buried 
him under a wall. Kondhu who was with him ran back to Khokhan, 
took Tilu with her and directed her to a place where the body of 
Biru Nath was buried. Tilu dug open the ground and found a heap 
of flowers in all directions saying, ‘If you were at fault, you have 
got the punishment. If innocent, you would come up as a god and 
the people would worship you.’ Thach people were, hitherto, the 
followers of Gauhri devata. But as a result of this incident not only 
Thach temple but all those temples which formerly belonged to 
Gauhri deities, changed to that of Biru Nath and their bhartha 
(recitation of life history) is, now, dominated by Biru Nath episode. 
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RAJA JAGAT SINGH AND RAGHUNATHII 


The above incident relates to a period when Siddha and Nath Yogis 
visited this side of the country probably during ninth and tenth 
centuries AD. The Nath Yogis, however, could not find further 
following particularly because of the stiff opposition of the fastly 
spreading Saivism and Sakti-cult. At one time Siva had the 
maximum followers with large number of temples throughout the 
length and breadth of Himachal Pradesh. Thus, we are told that 
Raja Jagat Singh (1637-1672) caused a Brahmana of Tipri village 
near Manikarana set house on fire and perished with all his family 
for having not been able to give to Raja one patha (about one-and- 
a half kilogram) of pearls which Raja’s courtiers had, out of jealousy, 
reported he was having, although actually he did not have any. By 
committing a sin of Brahma-hatya, the Raja was unable to eat or 
drink anything because any food or water set before him all turned 
to worms. Asa remedy, an image of Raghunath was brought from 
Ayodhya by a Brahmana named Damodar Dass. Raja Jagat Singh 
formally assigned his realm to the god by placing the image on the 
gaddi (throne) and himself became only chharibardar (vice-regent) 
of Raghunathji. 

Thus, from semi-animism to Vaisnavism the traditional and 
legendary evolution of devata-institution had a long history in Kulu 
valley. Now the Kulu devatis are intimately connected with the 
daily life and social gatherings of the village folk. The part played 
by the faith of devatas in every walk of life is so efficacious that we 
cannot find anything of village life which may not fall within the 
purview of the gods in one form or the other right from birth to 
death, all traditions revolve round the village gods. 


BIRTH-GAUNTRIALA 


In rural areas, even before a birth when a woman gets pregnant, she 
sets aside some money (one anna in old days) in the name of family 
god or bir as an appeasement of the deity so as to ensure smooth and 
auspicious delivery. The delivery always takes place in one of the 
rooms of the ground floor of the house. The birth of a male child is 
celebrated with great joy. Some ritual songs are sung by the village 
women gathered in the house. They are offered gur. The villagers 
and relatives offer dub-grass or flower to the parents by way of 
congratulation. The entire household is considered unclean and 
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polluted up to the performance of a rite called gauntriala which takes 
place on the 11th day of the birth. The period is known as sutak and 
no one accepts meals or drinks from such a household. For this 
purpose the mother and the child are given bath. The village priest 
conducts purification rites by performing /iavan. Panchgavya, i.e. a 
mixture of go-mutra (cow’s urine), Gangajal, milk, curd and ghi is 
sprinkled all over the house. 


MUNDAN—HAIR CUTTING CEREMONY 


Mundan ceremony is connceted with the hair cutting of the boy 
for the first time. In rural areas, the hair of the new born child is 
preserved in the name of the village god. The hair is, then, known 
as jotu. This jotu is considered sacred and is washed only in fresh 
water kept in the pot which may not have been used for any other 
purpose earlier. During jotu the boy is not taken to other’s houses. 
On specific functions of the village god (such as kahika which may 
take place after three, five or seven years) the child is given bath. 
He puts on new clothes. The goor (disciple) of the devata simply 
touches the hair of the child with a kat (a shearing scissor) or 
removes only a tuft of the hair and complete hair-cutting is done 
by the parents themselves. 


MARRIAGE 


Marriage is the most important and fascinating ceremony. Manu 
has prescribed the eight types of marriages. Out of them Brahma 
form of marriage is most popular in the hills. It needs no introduc- 
tion, because there is nothing exceptional and it takes place in the 
manner as followed in other parts of the country. Many other forms 
of marital relationships are in vogue in Kulu. The first step towards 
the matrimonial alliance is that of betrothal. It is done through one 
of the four forms of engagements—kurmai, mangni, sagai and barni. 

Out of these kurmai is, in fact, a decision of the kurums, i.e. the 
parents of the boy and the girl. The boy and the girl play little part 
in such an engagement. Even the consent of the boy and the girl is, 
generally, not taken and the engagement is arranged by the parents 
themselves. The initiative is generally taken by the parents of the 
boy. Once a broad selection is made, a proposal is sent to the girl’s 
parents through the boy’s maternal uncle and the engagement is 
finalised. 
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In the case of mangni the initiative is taken from girl’s side. On 
finding a suitable boy, his parents are consulted and, if they agree, 
the father of the girl sends his priest/goor to the boy’s house. The 
horoscopes of the boy and the girl, where available, are compared 
and if they prove favourable they decide to go for further 
arrangements. 

Sagai and kurmai are, usually, used interchangeably. But, in fact, 
sagai has a little different connotation. This form of engagement 
was originally prevalent only among those communities where, in 
case of divorcee or a widow, second marriage was admissible. 
Literally, sagai means sagai banana, i.e. to make one’s own relation. 
It is acommitment by the boy or the father of the boy to accept the 
entry of a previously married girl into the fold of their own family. 
In fact, an unmarried girl has no gotra of her own. It is the gotra of 
her father which is, usually, taken into consideration for marriage 
purpose. The girl gets the gotra of the family in which she is married. 
Once she is married, she belongs to the gotra of the boy’s family 
where she is so married. And when such a girl, somehow, gets 
separation from that family and somebody else wants to marry 
her, she is accepted in the third gotra by way of a sagai. Such a 
marriage or engagement does not take place from the house where 
the girl was first married. On being divorced or becoming widow, 
she goes back to her parents and it is from that house that the sagai 
takes place. This marriage has been very common among the 
agricultural communities. 

Barni means to betroth a vadhu (daughter-in-law) to the var 
(bridegroom). When this kind of betrothal leads to final marriage, 
it is called barni biah or beokari. Once it was the most popular form 
of marriage in the villages, but is now losing its importance, 
although, it is not completely extinct as yet, and is still popular 
among some classes. Usually, the betrothal is done while the girl 
and the boy are still minor. But even at marrigeable age, the barni 
takes place earlier than the marriage, and a pecuniary is invariably 
struck. The father of the boy would pay some amount in consider- 
ation of the agreement. The girl is, then, known as mangetar 
(betrothed) and the money paid for her as barina. The barina is 
neither indirect dowry nor ‘diverted bride wealth’, because it does 
not form part of bride’s gift. These days, however, sometimes the 
parents of the girl undertakes that the money will be paid to the 
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girl on her marriage. In that case, the barina amount is known as 
chhett. 

Once the barni has taken place, and the barina has been paid, the 
girl cannot be married to any other person. The tradition says: 


Juni ri shoiri tairi niyahi 
Josa be barni teie biyahi 


‘His is the spring harvest who sowed the autumn one. The bride 
belongs to whom she was betrothed.’ 


This saying has a customary sanction. In the first instance, the 
custom recognises the right of the tenant who has held the: land 
during the kharif harvest to continue it in possession during the 
following rabi crop, even if the amount of the tenancy is returned in 
the meanwhile. In the second case, a man has full right to marriage 
with a girl who has been betrothed to him, although final marriage 
ceremony may not have been performed as yet. Thus, if such girl 
elopes with other person, the matter takes a very serious turn and 
may lead toa feud. The matter cannot be settled simply by returning 
of the barina amount by the girl’s father. The boy can claim much 
higher amount which has to be paid if the things are to be settled 
amicably. 


POLYGAMY 


As against Khasas who practise polyandry, the Kunets of Kulu 
follow bohu-joi ruaz, i.e. polygamy. They have plurality of wives. 
Among the agriculturist community, woman wields a great 
authority and influence. An agriculturist cannot do justice to his 
fields if he has no wife to assist him. So an agriculturist needs many 
hands to work in his fields. Thus, from time immemorial polygamy 
has been very common in Kulu. But the woman, at the same time, 
fully knows her worth. She knows that her husband requires her 
services for the field-work which, in fact, she does very sincerely. 
Therefore, to curb his love for another wife she had found out a 
way to keep him within his limits. Whenever a man approaches 
her for betrothal, she (or her parents) takes him to the court and 
execute a legal contract binding the future bridegroom by a written 
agreement not to take another wife unless his first wife proves 
barren or becomes maimed. If he does so, she will be entitled for 
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maintenance or she will be free to get herself married elsewhere. 
Certainly, the man has his own conditions, too. In case she leaves 
her would be husband without solid reasons he would be entitled 
for an amount and the compensation prescribed in the agreement 
deed. Such an amount is known as randh which might go to 
thousands of rupees even in old days. Even when there were no 
courts, oral agreements have been in vogue. Such agreements were 
governed by social sanctions. Nobody dared to earn the annoyance 
of the community including the social boycott of such a man who 
takes another’s wife without paying him the randh. 


KAREWA AND JHANJARARA 


Widow marriage had been very common in Kulu, particularly among 
lower classes. Among them, there is a saying that a woman is never 
a widow, because woman being of a great assistance in the 
agricultural duties, she easily gets anew husband. There are, how- 
ever, certain considerations. Among the agriculturist, a widow 
inherits (since very early days, even before the present legislation) 
her deceased husband’s land. Therefore, until recently, the widow 
used to marry any of the living brothers of her deceased husband, 
as a matter of convention, so that the land remains the property of 
the family. Such a marriage is known as karewa. But, it seems likely 
that this tradition never led to a happy life, because there is a saying: 
Bher jinhari binti, bhabi jinhari jo, 

Panj-sat jinhare putar, tinhare na kushal ho 

‘Those who have to deal with sheep, those who marry their brother’s 
widow, those who have several sons, never lead a peaceful life.’ 


Being the owner of the land, the widow had always upper hand 
and would dictate her terms which might not be very useful, 
sometimes, for the smooth working of the family. As a result, this- 
custom is fast dying out. She is, now, at liberty to choose a husband 
outside the family. In such cases, the marriage is known as jhanjrara. 
In this kind of marrriage the couple sits by the side of deep (lamp 
fed with ghi) and a kumbha (pitcher). They worship them in the 
presence of some persons. After the puja (worship), the man places 
a dori on widow’s head. This is known as dori pana. This is also true 
in the case of divorce-marriage. 
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ACCEPTANCE OF CROSS-MARRIAGE 


Among certain communities of Kulu,cross-marriage is traditionally 
admissible. In this connection it is said: 


Chache ri beti behan, masa ri beti maseri, 
Joi bona sa mame ri beti maleri, bua ri bubert 


A boy can marry the daughter of his mother’s brother who is to 
him in relation a mameri or maleri, i.e. daughter of mama (maternal 
uncle). Similarly, he can marry the daughter of his father’s sister 
who is to him buberi, i.e. the daughter of bua. But, on the contrary, 
he cannot marry the daughter of his father’s brother. Likewise, he 
cannot marry the daughter of his mother’s sister. She will address 
him as maser bhai. If anybody dares to go for such a marriage, he 
will be socially boycotted. 


PEUKA NOT MAIKA 


In Kulu, fora married girl or woman her parents house is not maika 
as is the practice in many other parts for the country. For her, parents 
house is peuka. The reason for such a kinship term is very clear. 
Since a woman has a right to leave her husband’s house in case of 
her torture, or his husband’s second marriage she might, subse- 
quently be living with her second husband in another house which, 
naturally, cannot be maika for her daughter with the first husband. 
Therefore, in Kulu the parents house for a married woman is peuka 
(father’s house) and not maika (mother’s house). 


DEATH 


If the marriage is the happiest occasion, death is the saddest day of 
man’s life. When the end seems to be near, the dying person is 
removed from the charpoy to the floor. The place is first cleaned by 
a cow-dung coating and a few strands of kusa grass are placed on 
it. Then the bedding along with the dying person is laid on this 
place with head facing the north. Some alms are distributed while 
a man breathes his last. If he is a well to do person he may give a 
cow, clothes, utensils and foodgrain in alms. This is called dana. 
With such a dana, it is believed that the soul of the dying person 
would depart peacefully. Panch ratna consisting of gold, silver, 
amethyst, moonga or pearl is put into the mouth of a dying person 
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belonging to a high class. In lower classes, it consists of honey, 
gangajal, cows urine, tulsi leaves and the gold washing. 

Before the corpse is taken to the cremation ground, a pind (ball 
of barley flour) is offered to the departed soul. When the body on 
the bier reaches half way, it is placed on the ground and a second 
pind is offered. The pyre is lit from near the head through the chant- 
ing of mantras by the maha-brahmana. When the corpse has half 
burnt, the chief mourner performs the kapala kirya. When the corpse 
is completely burnt, ashes are picked up by the near kinsman. These 
ashes are thrown in the nearby river. Those who can afford, send 
these ashes to Haridwar. Pind-dana is offered for ten days. Small 
balls of kneaded barley atta are made and they are thrown in the 
running water. Sudhi is performed on the tenth or thereafter any 
day. 

Kirya is performed on any day between eleven to seventeen days 
according to different castes. Till this day the relatives of the 
deceased do not take onion, heeng, haldi, eggs, fish or meat. This 
period is known as patak. On this day Acharj is invited. He performs 
the havan. Among some communities this duty is performed by 
Nar. He is given full bag of clothes, some utensils and grains. 


PUBLIC HOLDIAY 


Every village god celebrates three or four annual fairs. There cannot 
be more than that which would, otherwise, hamper the field or 
other work. Of course, a fair may, sometimes, go for two or three 
days. First day of each fair is known as deo-nikalna when the ratha 
(palanquin) of the devata is decorated by adorning it with mohras, 
ornaments and _ the fine clothes. On that day (or sometimes on the 
day of jagra), nobody of the far (area of influence and worship) of 
the devata can do any field work—no ploughing, no sowing, no 
weeding, no harvesting. It is a complete holiday for the people. 


MAFIS-KAUR 


Traditionally, all the arable lands belonged to the village gods. The 
people cultivated them as tenants paying usually half of the produce 
to the respective god. Subsequently, when the authority of the Rajas 
become more viable and they needed sources of income to run their 
administration, the Rajas allowed respective gods to hold the land 
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they were holding, while the rest of the land was subjected to land 
revenue being taken in kind rather than in cash. This practice was, 
to some extent, followed by the Britishers. In the first regular 
settlement of Kulu during 1862-65, the British Government fixed 
land revenue in cash. The land with the respective gods was, 
certainly, assessed for land revenue, but the village gods were 
exempted from paying the assessed land revenue. This was allowed 
to them in the shape of mafis. Devata Jamlu of Malana enjoyed the 
maximum land revenue-mafi of Rs 833 annas 15, followed by Bijli 
Mehadeva of Kais Rs 715-10-9, Thakur Ram Chandra of Manikaran 
Rs 656-2-9 and Thakur Raghunath of Sultanpur Rs 338 and so on. 
Thus, the owners of such mafi-lands were the respective devatas, 
but they got it cultivated through some of their followers who were 
known as utkuru, i.e. the tenants. They, usually, paid half the 
produce to the devatas concerned. After independence, on the 
enactment of ‘Occupancy Tenants (Vesting of Proprietory Rights) 
Act’, the utkurus of every devata, like other tenants, became the 
owners of the land previously held by them as tenants. However, 
they still pay a small share for the produce in the shape of kaur, 
chakotha or newza. Thus, although there is no obligation or binding 
upon the old tenants who are, now, full owners of the land, they 
have not, in any way, shown any disregard to the old tradition and 
they still pay their contribution, how little it might be, in the form 
of kaur, etc. This is how the old traditional bond between the village 
devata and his tenants continue to this day. 
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A Separate Reality 


Trance Possession and Exorcism in the 
Magico-Religious System of the Ravi River 
Valley of Chamba, Himachal Pradesh 


UMA SINGH MAHAJAN 


This paper is based entirely on the personalized perspective of my 
experiences and observations of the cultural systems of the Ravi 
river valley of Chamba, Himachal Pradesh. The commentary here 
outlined is not entirely analytical, it is not judgmental, nor could it 
be purely academic, as the conclusions were arrived at through 
interactive participation with the members of the community. This 
in it turn had its own problems, as we were from different, indeed, 
antithetical culture, and it took several meetings over long periods 
of time to overcome biases, prejudice, shame and suspicion. Once 
that was achieved, however, a relationship of mutual trust and 
respect was established, and it is with gratitude and humility that 
I acknowledge the candour and openness with which the members 
of the community allowed me into their innermost rites of sanctity. 
Therefore, my paper does not seek explanations, pass judgment, 
or explore the rights and wrongs of possibilities and inferences. 
This exposition is of certain aspects of the state of a culture as it 
stands, with its losses and gains, at the beginning of the twenty- 
first century. 

Pinki was a sixteen year old girl when | first met her in her modest 
home in Mangla village on the banks of the river Ravi in Chamba. 
Her father is a marginal farmer; their home a simple rustic dwelling 
of the kind common in the villages of the Ravi valley—mud, slate 
and rough hewn wood—with a single all purpose room at the top 
dominated by an ever smouldering wood fed hearth, and a cattle 
barn below. The air is perpetually smoky, the incidences of TB high 
in such abodes. Pinki and her innumerable siblings share this 
limited space with their parents, an unmarried aunt, and a constant 
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flow of visiting relatives. Pinki grew up much like her peers in the 
village—going to school casually, helping in the fields during harvest 
and plantation, looking after the home and her younger siblings 
while her mother took the cows out to pasture—leading an ordinary 
life. When she was thirteen, her father first observed unusual changes 
in his daughter’s behaviour; she appeared withdrawn, short 
tempered, introverted and depressed. She took to spending long 
hours at the altar of the family shrine, at the expense of her worldly 
duties. One day, while at worship before her ‘Kulj’, or family deity, 
she fell into a faint and remained apparently lifeless for a couple of 
very worrying seconds. This incident was repeated a couple of days 
later. Soon, this apparent loss of consciousness before the deity 
became a common occurrence and developed characteristic features: 
indeed, she manifest the classic traits of a trance medium. By the 
time the child was fifteen, she dropped out of school, unable to cope 
with the curriculum of study. She was visited by prolonged, 
undiagnosed illnesses. Her behaviour was erratic and often self- 
destructive. Unable to deal with the situation, her parents fixed an 
early marriage for their daughter. Pinki resisted violently. She spent 
more and more time in prayer. One day, while she was looking fora 
knife, she found an idol buried in one of the walls of the house. The 
idol as well as all the accompaniments of its worship fell into her 
hands. The villagers advised them to seek the intervention of a chela 
or trance medium. But they were unable to ascertain the idol’s 
identity, despite night-long vigils and prayers. Later, the chela of 
Kali told them that it was their ‘Kulj’ or family deity, probably an 
ancestress. A year later, they made a wooden temple for her, and 
when they did so, Pinki fell into the trance possession of a medium. 
She went into an uncontrollable frenzy, falling to the ground and 
writhing with uncontrollably jerky movements, flagellating herself 
with an iron trident. (These are symbols of the deity and adorn most 
shrines.) She had entered an altered state of consciousness, clearly 
not master of her own sense perception and with absolutely no 
control over her physical self. Mortified, her parents, who were 
witness to this, summoned the village priest, who immediately 
identified Pinki’s state as that of one possessed by the spirit of a 
deity. He bowed to her reverentially, and helped her recover from 
the possession in the prescribed manner by dousing her with 
consecrated water. Interestingly, Pinki claims to have remembered 
what she experienced during her first trance possession and altered 
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state of consciousness. (Most trance mediums do not.) She was visited 
by a blinding white light from the midst of which appeared a 
beautifully adorned young ‘goddess’, who said that she was the 
Goddess Sati Mata. Pinki claims that she saw the goddess as a 
‘Kanya’ or maiden of ice. The goddess said that she had returned 
to her original sthan or abode in Mangla village after a long 
banishment and wished to reside there forever more. She informed 
the girl that she had chosen her to be her medium. Pinki’s parents 
and the entire community received this revelation with mixed 
feelings. The villagers arrived to worship at the family’s shrine in 
droves, demanding benediction from the goddess and desiring her 
invocation through the new-found medium. With the help of the 
village priest, Pinki entered several trances on several occasions. 
Her parents, however, found her and the situation that had arisen 
from her elevation to the status of a medium a difficult one to deal 
with. Their home was no longer their own, they had a daughter 
whose destiny was a uniquely demanding one, their resources were 
strained and their humble farming life-style destabilized. They 
decided to continue with their original plan, which was to have 
her married off. She, on the other hand, resisted violently, saying 
that she was Sati, married and widowed already. As the pressures 
upon the child increased, so did her suffering. She began to wake up 
in the middle of the night, and took to wandering out off the house 
after smearing herself with vermilion, brandishing her trident, 
unconscious of her nocturnal adventures. She would be brought 
home after difficult coercion, and would thereafter fall into an 
exhausted sleep. She suffered from terrible stomach-aches, grew 
petulant and demanding, wanting all manner of luxuries which her 
parents were unable to provide. It was rumoured that she was 
entangled with an unsuitable paramour, and was putting up this 
charade of being a medium in order to get out of the matrimonial 
alliance her parents had fixed for her. Helpless now, the parents 
began to doubt their daughter’s integrity and authenticity, and 
employed the services of a gardhi—a traditional practitioner of 
magico-religion, exorcism and traditional medicine to ‘cure’ the girl. 
The gardlit, assisted by the village priest, embarked upon the business 
of divination and cure. This entails meditation, prayer, ritualistic 
appeasement of hostile spirits, cleansing through the process of a 
dali. The dali is probably the most important, effective and popular 
form of magico-religion practiced in the Ravi river valley of Chamba. 
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If a person is afflicted by the effects of any kind of supernaturally 
induced affliction, the dali is a sure cure. It is a highly stylized 
ritualistic form of divination and exorcism. The gardhi or practitioner 
of magico-religion, or the chela or medium, are qualified to perform 
the dali, having learnt their trade from ancestors, inherited it as a 
boon, or achieved it as the result of the hard penance of siddhi, often 
at the cost of great personal suffering and sacrifice. 

Pinki, however, failed to respond to both the divination and the 
cure. Her trance possessions, her nocturnal wanderings, her ardent 
devotion to her Mata, her unrealistic demands and tantrums 
continued. It was more or less established that she was, despite her 
parents’ doubts and suspicions, ordained to be a medium. The 
village community continued to come to her and worship at the 
family’s shrine. Eighteen months later, she meekly and 
uncharacteristically submitted to her parents’ will and married the 
boy they wanted her to. Her trance possessions continue, while 
she simultaneously lives the life of a wife and householder. Her 
status in society is much the same as that of most women, though 
she feels that she enjoys a greater degree of respect than other 
women because of her special ‘boon’. 

After Pinki left her parents’ home, the family deity, who was 
enshrined on a simple shelf on the wall of the main room, was 
often found damp in the mornings. It was removed from the shrine 
it stood in. Behind the shrine, Pinki’s father discovered etchings 
and vermilion streaks on the rock face of the wall of the house. 
Further investigation revealed the existence of an age-old myth: 
Sati Mata’s original sthana is in Rathiaar village. In the remote past, 
someone in Pinki’s family died. A woman named Sati decided to 
become sati or burn herself upon his funeral pyre with him. She 
was, however, restrained from doing so by the people of her village. 
But she continued to insist that she was, in fact, Sati. In order to 
prove herself, through a miracle, she left her chinh or symbol in the 
temple in Rathiaar but vanquished her idol therefrom. A woman 
from the family of the man who had died in Mangla entered a trance 
possession, but only once. This was some 250 years ago. No other 
member of the family ever had a trance possession thereafter, until 
Sati Mata appeared of her own in the house of the humble Mangla 
villager, and fell into Pinki’s hands. 

Nimmo Devi lives in Chaminu village. Unlike Pinki, she is not a 
medium, but the incarnation of Visnu. She is considered an oracle 
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and is known to have wrought miracles that range from the curing 
of terminal diseases to the banishment of evil ghosts that visit and 
afflict from the underworld. Her modest shrine is situated on the 
outskirts of a small hamlet arrived at after crossing a raging stream 
on a precarious log of wood. Once arrived at, this apparently 
isolated shrine is seen to be pulsating with life. Some twenty to 
thirty people are here for the ‘cure’ at any given time or season, 
from as far afield as Jammu and Kashmir and Punjab. Lepers, patients 
with terminal leukemia, barren women, paralytics and people 
afflicted with supernaturally induced maladies and ‘curses’ come 
to ‘Mata’, as the sprightly forty year old Nimmo Devi is called. Her 
temple consists of a small sanctum sanctorum, some twenty feet 
wide, with a mud packed floor and a slate roof. Dominating the 
small, humanity packed, smoky, light-less room is the ‘Mata’s’ asana 
or seat. A small, intricately carved idol of Visnu accompanied by all 
the accoutrements of worship, commands centre space. Mata sits 
to one side of her god, and it is from here that she divinates, predicts, 
meditates, cures, excorsises, foretells and indeed, runs through the 
entire gamut of magico-religious practice. 

Nimmo Devi was born in the home of a humble farmer in a 
village across the river. From early childhood, she had constant 
visitations from the god Visnu, who would appear before her at all 
times and at all places, demanding that she leave her worldly life 
and become his mouthpiece on earth. She resisted him, but he 
persisted, appearing before her in fields while she worked, at home 
while she attended to domestic chores, at night in poignant dream 
visitations. When she emphatically refused to do his will, she was 
afflicted with a severe illness, the cure for which eluded her for 
eighteen long years. During the course of this, she was married, 
adopted her new home and its duties, and also had a son. Visnu 
would appear occasionally, always telling her that he would one 
day have his will. One day, her son fell seriously ill. While tending 
him, she discovered the imprint of a hand on his chest. She realized 
that it was a manifestation of the god’s ire, and thereafter 
succumbed to the demands that he had for so long made upon her. 
She gave up her worldly life, and ascended the asana from where 
she divinates to date. Her father, her in-laws, her husband were all 
very supportive, and she feels that she is executing god’s will on 
earth. She commands tremendous respect within the community, 
is worshipped as a deity herself, but simultaneously continues in 
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her duties as house wife and mother. It is only when she is atop her 
asana that she can invoke her god. While in her altered state of 
consciousness, she has no control over what she articulates, but 
remembers everything that she says, and thereby considers herself 
different from trance mediums who speak only in the voice of their 
gods and during the course of the possession. She has come to terms 
with her unique condition, and does not find it contradictory. Asa 
peasant woman, she tends herd and fields, home and hearth; as 
Visnu’s oracle, she is the instrument of his will. 

Kishni lives in a hamlet near Khajjiar. She was visited by 
Chamunda Mata way after adolescence. In fact, she was a married 
woman when the goddess appeared to her ina dream and predicted 
her future calling. She entered her first trance at a community ritual 
of passage and was recognized by the assembled congregation of 
priests as the deity incarnate. Thereafter, she vowed celibacy and 
is constantly and willingly being called upon to interpret the word 
of the goddess. Her husband helps prepare her for the trance 
possession and aids her during it. Being a Chamunda medium, 
she accepts sacrifices of goat and sheep and drinks their blood as is 
required of this category of mediums. She is an acutely humble 
and self-effacing woman, very inarticulate, completely illiterate and 
unenlightened. She professes no views of her own and remembers 
nothing of her possession. She accepts her lot as the will of god, 
and is comfortable in her dichotomous role as a woman and 
medium. On occasion, she claims to have been visited by the spirits 
of the ‘Chaurasi Yogis’ or eighty-four sages, popular ancestor-saints 
revered in the higher areas of Bharmaur in the valley. She feels 
that she is not limited to being a Chamunda cheli or medium, but, 
by virtue of her spiritually induced state of altered consciousness, 
is susceptible to visitations from other gods as well. She can think 
of no one from her family or that of her in-laws ever having been 
mediums in the past, and considers hers a personal boon. 

Sudershana is a vivacious, bright-eyed, slender-limbed forty- 
year-old. She inherited her trance mediumship from her sister-in- 
law soon after she was married. She woke one morning to find her 
bed covered with fragrant saffron and vermilion. At first, her father- 
in-law, a village elder and head of one of the more affluent families 
of Bhanota village on the banks of the Ravi, resisted all attempts by 
the community to recognize her altered state of consciousness. He 
forbade her from worship at the village shrine. She went through a 
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couple of months of spiritual unrest at that time, accompanied by 
several bouts of illness, constantly dreaming, while awake and 
asleep both, of her goddess. Ultimately, her father-in-law relented, 
mainly under pressure from his daughter, the erstwhile medium, 
who, now married into another family, had lost her powers. A simple 
ceremony involving the passing on of the veil or dupatta which the 
medium wore during a trance from sister to sister was formalized, 
and Sudarshana entered her first trance possession. She chants 
certain mantras to invoke the deity and thereafter follows the course 
of most trance mediums. She too, claims not to remember what she 
says during the trance, once the possession is over. Her ‘odhant’ or 
veil is essential to her trance inducement. While in a trance, she 
speaks perfect, Sanskritized Hindi, contrary to her lack of a 
knowledge of the language while in her normal state of conscious- 
ness, when she speaks and understands only the local Chambiali 
dialect. She finds no contradiction in her dual role of housewife and 
mother on the one hand, and the goddess’ mouth piece on the other. 

The experiences of the medium of Kali Mata in Sarol village reveal 
an interesting aspect of trance possession. Now about sixty years 
old, this woman underwent a classic series of trails and initiations 
before finally speaking in the voice of the deity. As the eight-year-old 
daughter of a modest farmer, her bed caught fire, but she escaped 
unscathed. The night after, she met the goddess Kali in a dream 
visitation, but was unable to recognize her for what she was, as she 
was then very young. She encountered the goddess periodically in 
similar dreams, but always failed to identify her, as she had never 
conceptualized her or seen a photo or idol of a goddess before. This 
is because her village was a remote one, where worship was devoted 
toa chthonic god of nature or Vankhandini, who is not represented 
by any iconography, only a heap of vermilion smeared stones. At 
the age of twelve, she undertook the arduous pilgrimage to Khundi 
Maral, a sacred lake worshipped as Kali’s ‘sthana’ or abode. The 
pilgrimage to this remote lake involves treacherous routes across 
hostile terrain. However, the little girl made it without fatigue or 
discomfort. There, her goddess appeared to her again, this time while 
she was awake, and directed her to yet another powerful shrine, 
that of the goddess Bhalai Mata, also a Kali’s manifestation. The 
little girl told her father of all these strange apparitions and dreams. 
He ascribed it to fatigue and excitement and did not give it further 
thought. On her return home, her marriage was arranged and she 
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was soon married off. With her husband and a band of other pilgrims, 
she visited Bhalai Mata. On her return from the pilgrimage, she 
found a silver trident tucked into her plait. She then realized that it 
was the goddess’ will that she be her medium, and formally began 
to worship her in a temple at home. After a couple of months, she 
had her first possession and is widely sought as an authentic 
medium in the area, with people from far and wide coming to her for 
solace. While timid and mild in ordinary life, she is ferocious in the 
course of her trance possession. The two ‘lives’ she lives often 
overlap, and there have been times when she has inadvertently 
slipped into a trance without inducement or preparation. She claims 
that she does not remember what she goes through during a trance, 
but her spiritual persona appears to be far more overt than her 
worldly one. A couple of years ago, she lost both her husband and 
her son ina road accident. This, she feels, is yet another manifestation 
of the goddess’ will, and yet another ‘trial by fire’ for her, like the one 
she experienced as a child. 

These are only a few isolated examples of women trance mediums 
in the socio-cultural milieu of acommunity for whom magico-religion 
is a palpable reality. The term ‘magico-religion’ here requires 
clarification. Magic precedes religion. In the valley, religion may be 
viewed as an ethical code. It is a socially conformist system of 
predictable and acceptable ‘standards’ that have to be measured up 
to and lived by within the larger context of the cultural milieu. It is 
more like a code of conduct, be it in worship or in life. Magic, on the 
other hand, is an interactive communion/intervention with 
phenomena held in awe or fear. It attempts to appease, to propitiate, 
to conquer facets and aspects of the of the ‘spirit-world’ that exist 
along with and influence the natural one. Magic is pertinent to a 
belief system in which ghosts, demons, gods, the powers of nature 
deified, are realized instinctively and sensuously, if not ‘rationally’. 

Cut off by its natural barriers, hindered by a lack of proper roads 
and communication, cacooned within the undisturbed continuity 
of an ancient history, Chamba’s geographical-political isolation 
makes it a land of deep insularity. The evolution of a distinctive 
mythico-magical system of beliefs, based on a natural respect for 
the environment is palpable even today. Psychologically and 
anthropologically, the community relied on Nature, respected it, 
deified it, celebrated it, was in communion with it, respecting both 
its bounty and its hostility. Each rock, each stone, each mountain 
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pass, each water source, each tree, was part of the larger pattern of 
life and came to symbolize a geo-sacred aspect of its existence, both 
consanguine and continuously harmonious, which has led to the 
making of a mythic imagination by a community which celebrated 
Nature and presented it symbolically. Here, the powers of nature 
stand deified, and with their deification has evolved a distinctive 
socio-cultural system that has always preserved, with reverence 
and wisdom, the delicate balance between man and the phenomena 
of the natural world around him. Nature stands worshipped, 
sanctified, celebrated, propitiated, feared, in an elaborately 
ritualized realization by acommunity who perceive of it magically, 
religiously, mystically, and above all, unconsciously. 

This, then, is the backdrop against which we view the particular 
role of these women with extraordinary powers of perception and 
their relevance to the society they serve. There can be no trance 
medium without a surrounding and supporting society and culture 
within which this state of altered consciousness holds credibility. 
Trance possession is not a single, individual or isolated statement 
or performance by an isolated or alienated member of the 
community. It is a cross-cultural part of religious practice and 
sensibility; a community event directed towards a common goal, 
for the well-being of the collective good as seen, for example, in 
the celebration of individual and community rites of passage. In 
this sense, the trance possession is not an individualized 
behavioural deviance of wish fulfillment, but the expression of the 
collective unconscious of the community. 

To grapple with the ‘life of the spirit’ in nature, intervention is 
required, and this intervention requires an altered state of 
consciousness, the achievement of a different level of perception 
from the one held in the everyday world. A trance medium works 
in partnership with the spirit of the god he represents to do so. For 
the trance medium, this is done by a total effacement of his own 
persona and the intervention in it of the sprit of the god in a total 
possession of immense (though predictable) intensity. In other 
words, the medium personally alters his state of consciousness and 
allows the spirit of the god to take over. He is a person who, when 
ina state of divine possession, can handle forces on which ordinary 
people’s lives depend, but which also fill them with awe, and a 
fear of the unknown. A trance may sometimes be viewed as a 
controlled form of dreaming, in which the medium turns an 
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involuntarily form of universal human experience into a controlled, 
emotive technique. Yet, in the trance possession of a medium, the 
spirit is undoubtedly in control of the situation. Early mortality and 
hardship, like those experienced by Pinki, Sarol Mata and Nimmo 
Devi, keep people from being mediums. A medium’s power is derived 
from spirits and can reside in objects, songs, or actions, like the 
beating of a drum. In the culture under study, for example, the 
rhythmic beating of the drum and allied instruments is vital to trance 
achievement and sustenance. Mortification of the flesh, piercing the 
body with metal, self-flagellation, walking on fire, etc., are all typical 
feats that the medium displays. Their powers may be constantly 
cultivated and its loss may lead to death or illness. 

A trance medium is chosen by the spirit and must undergo an 
initiation, which need not be violent or dramatic, but a cumulative 
process. Often, though, the first approach of the spirit takes the 
form of a violent onslaught which leads to what seems like a 
complete destruction of the fufure medium’s present personality, 
followed by a rebuilding. Nimmo’s eighteen year old illness, the 
dramatic hand impressed upon her son’s chest; Sarol Mata’s fire 
ravaged bed of dreams, the death of her loved ones; Pinki’s 
impotency before the suspicion of her family, Sudershana’s 
vermilion covered bed, are all examples of just this. Initiation is 
followed by a period of instruction —often, for the women mediums 
or ‘Cheli Matas’ as they are respectfully called, this is a spontaneous 
and independent process. Female power or ‘shakti’ is seldom 
doubted, and once established, is left to evolve in accordance with 
the dictates of the natural order of the world of nature around. 

The state of trance appears to involve a focussing of attention in 
one area accompanied by a reduced awareness of surroundings 
outside this focus. The medium does not remember what she 
experienced while in the trance, as she then spoke in the voice of 
the god, her own persona completely effaced before the deity’s. 
Let us for one moment view trance as ‘performance’, serving and 
addressing local environmental needs: a) for both the audience and 
the medium, the theatrical devices of alienation and objectivity hold 
good: matters that effect the community are set at a distance from 
it, within the framework of the stylistics of the ritual, and thus 
distanced, are viewed and evaluated objectively. An internalized 
and unconscious experience is thus given form and structure; b) 
the audience: the congregation; c) the actors: the medium and those 
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that aid and prepare her; d) the props.: the music, the instruments of 
worship, the incense, the vermilion, etc.; e) The stylistics: the 
sequential ritual of the performance according to prescribed and 
expected parameters and f) the theatrics: the feats, the ‘kamnih’, 
the celebration these are designed for. The trance medium’s 
activities depend closely on her ability to carry the audience along 
with the power of her performance, which must have its effect both 
on the audience and on the medium herself. She uses props and 
symbols to represent and intensify and communicate her psychic 
experience, and to effect the experience of her audience. A medium 
depends on assistance from those that aid her, prepare her 
equipment, play her music and prevent her from harm; in other 
words, from the rest of the community, which has equally 
compelling stakes in the business of the possession. She also relies 
on equipment like incense, tridents, iron chains, vermilion, ash, 
water and fire; which are much like theatrical props, setting the 
tone for the ritualistic performance of possession within the 
prescribed parameters that the community requires and expects. 
The community that participates in the ritual of the trance 
possession shares a collective expectation. This is apparent from 
the strictly stylized sequel that the possession adopts and adheres 
to as it plays itself out step by step. Therefore, the trance possession 
is not an individual, but a collective, interactive and participatory 
alteration of a collective consciousness. A trance possession is a 
stylized ritual, the very stylization of the possession vindicating 
the fact that the trance possession and the trance medium’s role in 
it is the expression of a collective desire to draw upon the collective 
unconscious for the benefit of the community, and for the essential 
purpose of keeping man in harmony with the world of nature about 
him. In the stylistics of the possession lie the fundamentals of the 
myth making impulse, that vital prop that nurtures and sustains 
culture. Each part of the ritual has a symbolic aspect, and is a 
metaphor that represents the state of the community’s 
consciousness. 

Trance mediums are central figures in their societies, yet they 
are also marginal, marked off from the others by the extraordinary 
nature of their experiences and powers. Their experience is never 
just a personal voyage of discovery, but also a service to the 
community. A medium is usually expected to display intuitive 
powers even when in an ordinary state of consciousness and is 
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often called upon to heal, divine, cure, intervene with the 
supernatural and foretell. She is not a private mystic, but exists to 
serve her community, which is a fairly small-scale society in which 
ideas of the soul combine with a cyclic view of natural processes, 
so that the important part of her role is to regulate and assist the 
conservation of the community’s belief-system. 

In the Ravi river valley of Chamba, trance possessions are 
community events. The smell of food being prepared, the sweat of 
closely packed audiences, the arena, the incense, the dance, the 
music, the occasion, the rite of passage that is being celebrated— 
all these inextricably entwine with the methods of the ritual to 
produce the full experience of the divine possession. 

Th¢ trance possession is called bhara. It is induced by the Raga 
Lahauli and playing of the nagara or drum. When it is played, several 
people in the congregation tremble, some with fear, some with 
excitement, some if they are suffering the effects of opra or magical 
bewitchment, some that are weak-hearted. Yet, one among them is, 
perhaps, the chosen medium. Different divinities manifest themselves 
in different ways. A Naga cliela, for example, writhes like a snake. 
He holds a trident and a khada or iron sword both when ina trance. 
He does not use vermilion. Neither does the congregation raise 
‘jaikaars’ or eulogies of praise to the deity during his trance 
possession. 

A Chaund chela asks for a needle to pierce his tongue with, or 
expresses the desire to walk on fire. He uses a trident, vermilion, 
and ties a red cotton sash around his waist before entering the 
trance. He too, is helped by the priest in his preparation. He needs 
music and traditionally prepared incense for trance inducement. 
When in a trance, he pierces his tongue with the silver needle. He 
requires water to return to his normal state of consciousness. 

A Kali chela sticks out his tongue, indicative of his desire for 
blood, and asks for vermilion to smear all over his body, particularly 
his face. He is prepared for the trance by the priest attending upon 
the deity. Music, particularly the bhara played in the Raga Lahauli, 
is essential to the trance. So is the traditionally prepared and 
consecrated incense, of which he inhales deeply. He sits upon his 
asana and meditates upon his deity. When the divine visitation 
occurs, he rises in a tremble and smears vermilion all over his face 
and sometimes all over his body as well. He drinks the blood of a 
sacrificial male goat if it is offered to him. One of the props essential 
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to entering the trance is a red cotton phatka or scarf that he ties on his 
head. He often wears bells on his feet. He enters the trance holding 
an iron trident in his hand. He drinks alcohol if it is offered to him. 
He circumambulates the temple to the accompaniment of the phera 
music. He uses an iron chain to flagellate himself with. He returns to 
his normal state of consciousness after being doused with 
consecrated water. 

Jalpa Mata’s chela is desirous of an iron trident. The trembling 
of this trance medium is a gentle one. He ties a white cotton sash 
around his waist prior to sitting down in meditation or dhyana 
before entering a trance. On the 14 June every year, Jalpa Mata 
chelas from temples where jagras are being held make a trip to the 
cremation ground, carrying with them, symbolically, the evils of the 
community, for internment and absolution. He does not enter into a 
trance for fifteen days before this vigil, nor are nagaras or drums 
played in the temple for those days. He wears bell-studded anklets 
during the trance. He uses incense to enter his trance, as also music. 
He smears himself with vermilion when in a trance possession, 
flagellates himself with an iron chain and requires water to return to 
normalcy. 

Siva’s medium asks for an iron chain to flagellate himself with, 
and demands water to douse himself with. A Siva clela does not use 
vermilion. He smears himself with ash or consecrated vibhiuti from 
the incense holder. He needs water to enter the trance as well as to 
leave it. The bhara and the Lahauli Raga is essential for trance 
inducement. 

When in the spasm of a trance, when visited upon by a divine 
possession, Kelang, Shiva’s minister or wazir’s trembling is intense 
and angry, a manifestation of the angry form. He speaks in a voice 
that is loud and forceful. He wears a red cotton band around his 
waist, as an aid to trance inducement when he sits down to meditate 
in preparation for the divine visitation. He prays to both Siva and 
his minister or wazir, Kelang. The Raga Lahauli, as also the ‘Anchali’, 
are the musical forms essential for his trance inducement. Incense, 
traditionally prepared by the priest are vital components to his trance 
inducement. He employs the use of a consecrated sitting place. When 
in a trance, he asks for blood by holding his hand, palm up, under 
his mouth, indicating that he is thirsty for blood. He accepts the 
sacrifice of a male goat and drinks its blood. If alcohol is offered to 
him by members of the congregation as a consecrated food of 
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thanksgiving, he accepts and drinks it. In a trance, his eyes are blood- 
shot and red. He does not use vermilion. He does not circumambulate 
the temple premises. Incense and the use of an iron trident are vital 
to the ritual of his trance inducement as is flagellation with an iron 
chain. He is prepared for the trance and assisted in returning to his 
normal state of consciousness from it by the priest. He uses water to 
return from it. 

The way different mediums tremble and shake is indicative of 
the divinity possessing them. The one who displays these 
manifestations with all the finer nuances, is considered visited by 
the particular divinity and is therefore the authentic medium. Thus 
identified, he is given the blessing of the older, the former chela. 
After this, the process of instruction and initiation begins. This is a 
long and arduous business, with wide individual variances. 
Generally, the medium is aided by the former chela who, very often, 
is an elder relative. The priest of the temple at which the visitation 
first occurred also helps and instructs the initiate. Instruction entails 
prayer, meditation, the learning and recitation of mantras, fasting, 
puja and instruction on the ritualistic aspect of preparation for the 
trance possession. Once he is considered ready, a piija and a havan 
or prayer to fire are conducted. This is the pratistha or formal 
establishment of the god in the body of his medium through 
consecration. Here, formally, the elder chela gives the initiate his 
blessings, and also conveys him his secret boon. A sacrifice is 
offered. The true test here, which the initiate must not fail, is the 
test of the tremble. 

Music is a fundamental and vital component of the trance 
possession. There is a powerful connection between trance and the 
rhythmic regularity of percussion instruments and the beating of 
the drum, as the symbolic meaning of an instrument can go far 
beyond the sound it produces. The melody is elemental. It seems 
that while music and dance can have powerful effects, they induce 
trance as well as organize it in relation to a belief system. Musical 
instruments are also essential to trance inducement. These are the 
bains, a seven-noted flute; dhons, a small sized copper or brass drum; 
bhanha, a kuth thali or plate played for Naga Siva and Bhagawati 
chelas; nagara or drum; ‘shehnai’ or flute; ransingha or trumpet; long 
brass wind instruments essential for Siva chelas. 

When required to enter a trance, the medium is ritualistically 
prepared by the priest attending on the god or the temple. He 
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washes his hands and feet, rinses out'his mouth and occupies his 
divinely consecrated and cleansed special seat, usually a pure 
woollen blanket. Women mediums often use an ‘odhant’ or veil. The 
medium is called upon to meditate upon his deity. This is called 
dhyana, often used interchangeably with prayer. The Lahauli Raga 
and an accompanying fala and bel (used to invoke the deity), 
intrinsic to the bhara or trance inducement are played by the 
instrumentalists. Different bharas are used to invoke different deities. 
The literal meaning of bhara is weight. The effect of this ‘heavy’ 
music is to bring the chela under the complete spell of the deity, and 
induce trance consciousness in him. As the music plays, the priest 
offers the medium specially prepared incense to inhale. This incense 
consists of ‘gundi dhoop’, (a herb found in the hills), to which is 
added dried coconut, dried raisin, almond, sandal-wood dust, 
camphor, the dried flowers of the Champa tree, (in the cultural system 
of the Ravi river valley, the Champa tree is a mythically important 
one, loaded with symbolic allusions) and clarified butter. To keep 
the fire burning in the iron incense holder or ghuns for a longer 
period of time, walnut and molasses is added to it. The herb ‘gundi’ 
is considered by some to have hallucinogenic properties. 
Traditionally, this incense is prepared by the presiding priest. 

With the advent of the divine possession, the medium rises up 
in a tremble, shivering in an uncontrollable frenzy, his features 
distorted, his eyes rolling and blood-shot, indeed his entire persona 
metamophorsized. He flagellates himself with an iron chain. He 
shrieks out aloud, his words the will of the deity. The entire 
congregation listens in pin-drop silence, with hands respectfully 
folded. Sometimes the priest is called upon to interpret the words 
of the god. Prophesies and questions, or bol and “wak’, both personal 
and relating to the well-being of the entire community are asked, 
boons demanded and thanks given. The entire ritual can last up to 
an hour, with the possession lasting for about ten- fifteen minutes. 
In this, it is the six or seven minute long period of the ‘trembling’ in 
which the divine visitation is supposed to be at its most supremely 
intense. When the possession ceases, the voice of the deity declares 
that it is ‘off’. The music then stops, the incense holder and iron 
chain are dropped, and the medium falls to the ground in a dead 
faint. He is forced to drink consecrated water and is also doused 
with it, and is assisted to return to his normal state of consciousness 
by the priest. 
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If the medium enters a trance possession within the premises of 
the temple, he usually undertakes acircumambulation of the temple 
precincts, often all the way to a cremation ground, taking thereby 
with him all the evils of the community /congregation for ultimate 
burial and absolution. This phera too, has its accompanying music, 
each ‘tala’ having its specific beats. The phera of Naga and Devi chela 
has a six beat count, Jalpa and Chamunda’s chelas have ten and 
eight beat counts, those of Siva chelas have a six beat count. 

In a society where gods are essentially a deification of natural 
phenomena, a close communion between them and the community 
that they serve is not only essential, but also integral. The gods 
here deified are essentially chthonic in nature, local gods that 
inhabit mountain passes and protect sacred groves, devis and devatas 
of the forests and the waters, protectors of crops and cattle, a belief in 
their attributes animistic in character. The community needs to 
interact with them on a daily basis, and there is no simpler way to 
do so than through the intervention of the medium. These gods 
have, over the years, assimilated the characteristics and adopted 
the rituals (and often the iconography) associated with the 
Brahmanical pantheon, but remain, for all practical purposes, local 
gods of nature serving local environmental needs, to be appeased, 
propitiated and consulted, as it is their sanctity that preserves and 
sustains the community and its essentially vital interdependence 
on Mother Nature. For a community between whose spiritual and 
material lives there is but a fine line of division, the voice of the 
‘Cheli Matas’ is the voice of god’s accumulated wisdom; and faith 
and belief in it is indisputable. 

In many belief systems, the Earth is thought to have within it 
the stuff and the impulse that myths are made by, whose function 
may be interpreted as a means of coming to terms with the mysteries 
of life and death, and of fundamental experiences. The gods of nature 
worshipped in the valley serve as a metaphor for just this, moving 
us to champion their instinctive validity. 

Like in other areas of rural India, the people of the Ravi river 
valley have come to combine a local with an orthodox cult, resulting 
in the widespread worship of a number of chthonic deities of an 
animistic nature. Animism invests material objects with a kind of 
human consciousness and emotion, sometimes with a superhuman 
power suggesting worship, and is among the most potent religious 
influences in the minds of the mountain-folk. Eclectic and tolerant 
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as it is, Hinduism recognizes the combination of the local with the 
orthodox cult, promoting thereby some of the local animistic gods 
to the orthodox pantheon. The derivative of the term for the ‘higher’ 
god, viz. ‘Deva’, has popularly come to be accepted as ‘Deota’, for 
example. Essentially, the influence of and belief in these gods is 
local, though there are innumerable instances when the local god 
eventually blossoms out into an incarnation of one or the other of 
the greater gods. In viewing the gods of nature and disease as 
represented in the Ravi river valley of Chamba, we confronted, yet 
again, a belief system that has held an age-old respect for the 
delicately established balance between man and nature that sustains 
life. We saw the dynamics of an interactive relationship of 
participation and dependency between nature deified and the 
community that sustains it, and is sustained by it. These gods of 
nature have an interactive relationship with the community that 
celebrates and worships them. They are part and parcel of the 
community’s daily perception of life, mutually complimentary and 
dependent. They arrive as dreams, as apparitions, make demands, 
demand attention, manifest themselves as miracles, as maladies; 
they transmigrate, extend their jurisdictions through a re- 
establishment of their symbols in adopted lands. 

Each village of the valley has innumerable open-air shrines and 
propitiation spots dedicated to Vankhandinis, Banbirs, Batals, 
Narsinghs, Jalbatals, Choupatiyas, Joginis, Banasts and other gods 
of nature and disease. These chthonic gods of nature and disease 
with their interactive ‘life of the spirit’ have characters and attributes 
that are recognized by the mythic imagination of the community 
that gives them credence. 

If one believes, then, that these spirits of deified nature exist, 
and that they exist in a ‘realm’ that is different from ours, reaching 
out to affect our health and well-being therefrom, then naturally, it 
follows that when these are disrupted, someone or something must 
travel into their realm to persuade them to behave differently. A 
gardhi undertakes that voyage in order to appease or combat them 
on our behalf, often at the cost of great personal suffering and risk, 
and in widely varied ways. He is not a trance medium in the way 
that gods chosen mediums are, but a practitioner of magico-religion, 
a mystic, a medicine man, a magician and a Shaman, all rolled into 
one. But above all, he is an exorcist. 

Exorcism requires an intervention on behalf of a skilled 
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practitioner to remove discordant intrusions and return them to 
their just place within the natural order of the natural world, thereby 
restoring the harmony of both ‘man’ and ‘spirit’. It is a psychological 
and a physical endeavour, replete with symbolic motifs. What then, 
is an exorcist? Is he a banisher of malefic intrusions? Is he a cleanser 
of all manner of supernatural and esoteric influences through 
various rituals employing prayer, propitiation, denial, and 
abstinence? Does he alter a collective or inter-active state of 
consciousness? Is his a statement of faith? Does exorcism fix 
responsibility on one member of the community, the one that 
possesses, or can achieve an altered state of consciousness, at the 
expense of, or for the well-being off the other members of the 
community? In all its multi-dimensional aspects, this is what the 
gardhi is and what he does. 

Today, the ‘gardhis of the Ravi river valley are a dying breed. 
Where they have operated, they have achieved a high level of 
credibility, and continue to do so. They have a status and a standing 
within the cultural milieu that they are part of. Often, they are 
considered part of the lower systems of healing and cure, suspiciously 
regarded as low life magicians and tricksters. But this is an unfair 
analogy. They are, indeed, men with supernatural powers of intuition 
and healing, men that have arrived at their altered state of 
consciousness after prayer, meditation, siddhi and penance. They 
deserve their due within the cultural ethos that they represent, as 
they are the links, the ‘unbroken chains’ between the world of nature 
and the world of men. For the sake of the sustenance of the 
community, they have undertaken, at the risk of great personal loss 
and illness, the responsibility of maintaining a harmony between 
man and the world of nature around him. 

A gard learns his trade from his ancestors or inherits it as a 
boon. It involves mastery over mantras or siddhi thereof. He is 
considered blessed by the Panjpiris—Sulaiman, Ajaipal, Naga, Siva 
and Bhagawati—to whom he prays. He divines, cures and exorcises 
according to the dictates of elaborately stylized rituals. Almost 
everywhere in this region, daily life is coloured by the presence of 
spirit possession, exorcism, black magic, and prayers involving the 
intervention of oracles, spirit mediums, holy men, seers, diviners 
and priests. Every landscape has its own spiritual meaning, every 
community its own means of protecting this. When religion is closely 
tied to ecology, it follows that changes in the environment and way 
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of life must be accompanied by changes in the religious structures 
and behaviour. Human beings constantly modify and investigate 
their surroundings. At the same time, the physical universe acts 
upon us, so we are essentially linked to the world in a circuit of 
activity and feeling. It is believed that a wrong action in one realm 
may have a bad consequence in another. This picture of mutual 
dependency is integral to the world view of the community that 
inhabits the Ravi river valley of Chamba, a view in which every 
thing—animals, plants, rocks, winds and rain—may be imbued with 
‘spirit’, the term often used in the sense of the essence and 
consciousness of things, as seen in the attributes ascribed to the 
Banbirs, the Vankhandinis, the Banasts and all the other myriad 
gods of nature. Nature is treated of as essential, both on the conscious 
and subliminal level, and actively nurtured and respected through 
an intricate system that supports its ‘life of the spirit’. A gdrdhi 
mediates and intervenes in just this. He cures the ill effects of khada, 
and opra through various processes like jhar phuk and dali. The 
methodology he employs is distinctive and particular, yet shares 
marked common traits with traditional medicine men and healers 
in ancient cultural systems the world over. Priests, trance mediums, 
exorcists, oracles, and practitioners of black magic called dagis and 
dayans, are also actively relied upon and employed by the community 
in time of need. The form of the ‘magic’ they employ—its source, its 
analogies, the chronological sequel of the magical ritual itself, such 
as the actual trance possession, occult experience, exorcism in its 
various stages of progression—relies on the intrinsic belief system 
of credibility that nurtures the community. The cures of ailments 
and the means and process employed by ‘doctors’ of traditional 
medicine and native practitioners of magical cures display a potent 
belief in supernatural elements, and the propitiation of deified 
natural phenomena—chthonic gods and the magico-esoteric rituals 
associated with each particular one—find impressive influence and 
relevance within the belief system of the community. Recurring 
magical symbols appear in the instruments and tools of worship 
and propitiation used in the magico-religious ritual. People who 
have had first hand magico-religious experiences are plenty. Taboos 
and charms; both protective and curative carry a wealth of 
information, and more pertinent, a wealth of indestructible faith. A 
belief in the powers of magic, both contagious and homeopathic, is 
an integral part of the community’s worldview. So is a belief in 
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ghosts, demons, witches and the charms and taboos to deal with 
them. 

Intrinsic to the study of magico-religion is also the study of the 
myths that sustain the belief system that magico-religion breeds. 
The material of myth is the material of our life, and the purpose of 
myth is to enable us to get into harmony, instinctively, with the 
universe and stay there. In essence, myths are an intrinsic part of 
the consciousness of the people who celebrate them, deeply 
imbedded in the psyche of the community, which treats of them 
with absolute and irreversible credibility. They are rich in imagery, 
in archetypes and in symbols. Myths, regarded in their conventional 
context as anonymous tales that explain the creation of the world, 
that explain customs, justify beliefs, and reflect the moral standards 
and values of society, are found in every aspect of life. Like the 
cultures that give them birth, myths often evolve over time, both 
adapting to and reflecting changing values. 

With the advent of industrialization, the community and its 
intradependent naturo-social structure are fast changing. By 
harnessing the Ravi for hydro electricity, its intrinsic nature is 
inevitably being changed. Cement plants, horticulture related 
processing units and factories as well as a wide range of other 
industrial projects are taking their toll of the environment. Large- 
scale deforestation and quarrying has wreaked havoc. Earthquakes 
are a reality to be seriously contented with. As man’s relation to 
his environment change, so too does the community he has forged 
to live in it. The material condition of his existence is fast changing, 
and just as rapidly, so is his cultural milieu. The community that is 
nurtured by an age-old wisdom, and a palpable geo-sacred environ- 
mental heritage that has historically relied on nature and the 
conservation of its ecological systems is in a state of flux. Develop- 
ment, often unplanned and exploitative, has been scattered, arbitrary, 
unscientific and hopelessly divorced from the needs of the culture 
that it is designed to benefit, and the community involved is ill- 
equipped to confront this imposition of an alien socio-cultural system 
on the deeply entrenched traditional one. The fallout of this 
juxtapositioning of the new with the old could lead to degeneration, 
neglect and ultimate decay. The myths, the mountainlore, the magico- 
religiosity of the Ravi river valley is specially pertinent because it is 
as vital to the existence of the community today as it was at the time 
ofits inception. Its myths and legends are unrecorded, passed down 
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by word of mouth from generation to generation, its magical systems 
are undocumented, a belief in their credibility being instinctual rather 
than cerebral. It would be a regrettable error to let them pass into 
obscurity with the fast changing natural and cultural equations. For 
a community long rooted ina rich oral culture, the break down of its 
socio-religious and cultural systems would cause fatal psychic 
injury. The dangers that would arise from alienating Earth’s living 
forms from Mankind’s communion with them need not be 
undermined. 


Sancha Vidya: A Traditional Astro- 
Tantric System of Knowledge 


B.R. SHARMA 


The Himalayan region is full of surprises and mysteries. It is not 
possible to unfold the life styles of the people, their knowledge, 
traditions and experiences entirely as the area accommodated 
various types of communities who settled in the region, and got 
assimilated with one another with the passage of time. This 
youngest and the highest of the mountains in the world and the 
Himvan of the Vedic period, since those times had special attributes 
including movements, earthquakes, snow, mist, protector of divine 
herbs, cattle wealth, abode of supernatural and divine beings. 
According to Vedic sources,' the Devas and Asuras, Dasyus and 
Panis and numerous other groups were settled in the mountain 
ranges and Sambara had about one hundred forts in the region. 
This mightly mountain produced some plants of finest quality and 
Munjvat parvata and Arjikiya (Beas) valley were the areas known 
for it. The greatest contribution of this mountain to the Indian 
culture and history, perhaps, is that it served as the main source 
for the mythology of this country. Almost all the mythical people 
and devatas remained associated with these places and seekers 
found solace in the natural beauty of this mountain. The Kailasa 
range, Meru mountain, Gandhmadan, Nandan Kanan, Vaikuntha, 
Badrika ASrama, Kedarnath, Haridwar etc. emerged as firthas 
associated with great sages of ancient times, and great travellers 
left their footprints on these snowy ranges. Gradually, it became 
the most sacred mountain for the people and the dwellers like the 
Kinnara, Gandharva, Yaksa, Naga, etc. were considered as semi- 
divine beings. It is indeed a repository of culture and traditional- 
knowledge systems. 

Sancha vidya, one such system, is prevalent in the western 
Himalayan region and some of its variants are traceable even in 
Tibetan and Chinese astro-tantric practices. The vidya traces its origin 
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from Kashmir as the panditas who practise it in Himachal Pradesh, 
call it Kashmiri vidya. The manuscripts of this systems are available 
in private possession and are written in four scripts, namely, pabuchi, 
pandwani, chandwani and bhattakhsri. Since no indepth study of scripts 
available in the region was undertaken even up to the time when 
G.A. Grierson conducted Linguistic Survey of India, we do not find 
any reference of pabuchi, pandwani and chandwani scripts in his 
survey. He, however, succeeded in collecting samples of some other 
Takari scripts used in various hill states which are incorporated in 
The Linguistic Survey of India.” This might have occurred due to the 
fact that linguistic approach in tantric field, has, since its inception, 
been full of mysteries, twilight shades (Sandhya bhasha) and 
intentional disjointness and those practicing the system might have 
thought it better not to discuss about it to maintain an aura of 
secretness and esotericism. Even in astrological calculations, 
mysteriousness and secrecy were con-sidered as absolute necessities 
as we find that the panditas of Kharkahan village in Sirmaur district 
of Himachal Pradesh, who know the art of preparing calendar (chiri), 
do not want to share their knowledge with others. Obscurity, is no 
doubt, good for creating curiosity but is liable to be misinterpreted. 


SANCHA MANUSCRIPTS 


The term ‘sancha’, in common parlance, means a frame, mould or 
model in which the respective design helps to reproduce an 
identical image or object. Saricha for an artisan, is an instrument 
applied to give a desired fitting to a frame.The term is also com- 
monly applied in cookery and some other fields of activity including 
pottery, goldsmithy, blacksmithy and the like. But the subject with 
which we are dealing at the present moment is of different sphere 
and here the sacha is a manuscript containing matter related to 
astrology and Tantra, and written in any of the four scripts 
mentioned earlier. Sancha, the ancient term was used to denote truth 
and Tantra. The sacha manuscripts are owned by families who 
earn their livelihood by deciphering them when needed as these 
contain information on various fields and are devised strictly in 
accordance with the requirements and beliefs of the local 
inhabitants. These are mainly devoted to religious, spiritual and 
social aspects of human existence and experience. Broadly speaking, 
these scriptures can be divided into four major branches of learning 
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though the complete information relating to all the branches may be 
available even in one manuscript. 


1. Khujitra 


Khujitra means to find out or to research upon. The manuscript 
relating to khujitra is particularly related to Tantric and astrological 
calculations. Starting from alphabetic knowledge of the letters in 
related script, it advances with the knowledge of rasis, tithis, 
naksatras, samvat and samvatsar. Myths relating to the creation of 
world, gods and humankind, with particular emphasis on the 
emergence and propitiation of the mother goddess, and her manif- 
estations are also available in it. The invocation mantras of the 
mountain goddesses (Yogini or Joginis) running into several pages 
are called ‘jugnao’. The roles of the goddess as Mahakall1, Sita, 
Draupadi, Dakini, Sakini and Parvati are also discussed. The Visnu 
panjar (invocation mantras of Visnu), Gorakh kundli, Baan puja 
(removal of ritualistic obstacles), yog and bhadra vichar and legends 
relating to the efficacy of ritualistic performances is ancient times 
including the tantric contribution by Sahdeva, one of the Pandava 
brothers, are also available in the Khujitra sancha. ; 

Khujitra is also required to be consulted for ascertaining ausp- 
icious occasion for construction, vastu-chakra, hal-chakra (ploughing), 
construction of water bodies, temples, disha shool, position of grahas, 
especially of Rahu and Shani and also for conducting life-cycle 
rituals. Since marriage is considered to be the most essential and 
auspicious occasion of life, therefore, every care is taken to decide 
about it according to the grahas. The preparation of a horoscope is 
also considered as an important assignment. Method for prepar- 
ation of horoscope is also considered as an important assignment. 
Method for preparing pajicashala, saptshala, decision of paat-dosh, 
where matrimonial alliance might create problems, vedh dosh, mitra- 
dosh, vivah shudhi lagan are also taken into account. 

Before the construction of a house the utmost care is taken to 
decide about the spot. A test of the clay of the spot known as 
‘dhuryot’ is suggested and methods to conduct the test are discussed. 
Calculation of dinman, solar and lunar eclipses and other matter 
relating to time and space, are also kept in view. Khijitra sancha 
manuscript contains some information on Shirgul, Dewali Vichar, 
Gaadu-ka-vichar, patri (offering) to various deities, sandhya tarpan 
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vichar, jap and propitiation modes of the spirits, besides astrological 
calculations relating to naksatras and rasis. Some information 
associated with the application of ‘chakras’ (dream analysis) and 
other general beliefs relating to jackals, crows, snakes and other 
creatures are also discussed in the sancia. 


2. Karamkanda 


As the nomenclature indicates, the Karamkanda sancha covers 
thousands of mantras the Gorakh kundalt, Jadu keelna, Dakini maran, 
Drishta-hatana, Pashu-rog, Shareer-peeda, Sarvang-rog, Baan-mantra, 
Beir-baital mantra and so on. |t appears from the vast treasure of 
these mantras that enormous information on folk beliefs and rituals, 
is secretly preserved in these manuscripts. The mantras associated 
with Pandavas, especially created by Sehdeva, Naths and Siddhas, 
the sages of ancient India are available in these manuscripts. The 
methods of their application are kept quite secret to be divulged to 
the most obedient disciples of the saricha gurus. 

Formations of chakras and mandalas with figures are a very 
interesting part of the sacha performance. Some of the typical 
figures drawn reminds us of the cave paintings of prehistoric 
periods. It appears as if such symbols might have got preserved 
against odds, and retained for posterity. This aspect requires an 
independent research by some scholar of art history. Queries of 
various types are also satisfied with the help of pasha, a typical type 
of dice. It is made of the bone of an owl, Sehal or elephant on 
auspicious occasion with marks one, two, three and four, dotted 
respectively on each side of the dice. The sanicha expert uses the dice 
for ascertaining the predictions relating to various queries. When 
put on the sacha manuscript to detect the correct answer, the dice 
should indicate the desired marks thrice. If one or four dots come 
upward indicating the upper portion of the dice, the results are 
considered auspicious but the marks of two and three dots coming 
upward, are not good. The expert, however, throws the dice three 
times and only then consults the saiicha manuscript for predictions. 

The history of dice (pasha) goes back to Vedic period and may be, 
even before. The gamblers, during the Rg-vedic period used four 
dices having different signs, namely, Krit, Treta, Dwapar and Kali.’ 
Indications with signs of 4,3, 2 and 1 were inscribed on them. The 
name of Kali dice was Abhibhu and Akshraj also. Abhibhu pasha had 
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five as its figure also. According to the Pracina Lipimala’ the Rgveda 
has complete sikta related to the gamblers. During those days the 
pashas were made of the wood or fruits of Bahera (Vibhidak) and 
their reference is available in the Rgveda.° In Tibetan astrological 
calculations, the dice is called chholo (sholo). 

The sancha manuscripts contain enormous information on possi- 
bilities of finding correct answers to various queries and problems 
related to every day life. The ‘hor’ system of sancha vidya seems to be 
very traditional, original and scientific. The ‘hors’ helping in finding 
out the correct answers include: 


Chhot gyani hor 

Ek Pashti hor 

Bari Kalgyani hor 

Moort gyani hor (Chhoti Kalgyani) 
Bhot Prashna hor 

Siddhi Saklya hor 

Deva hori 

Bara Rasi ki Thaan shodhna hor 
Bara laganauti ki hor 

Kaan Pishai hor 


. Aatha Disha ki Prashna hor 


Vast ki hor 

Lagan ki hor 

Lagan ki hor (Dosh ganana) 
Subai Akhar ki Kankari hor 
Abjadi or Abjati hor 

Ramal sa Prashna hor 
Rikhi hor 

Chandi hor 

Pitra shodha hor 


. Lagan ki Prashna hor (pasha not used) 

. Shagan-shala hor 

. Bara Lagan ka shan (Shagun)-gharis of lagan 
. Lagan ka Shaglin (gharis of lagan) 

. Triloki hor 

. Chorshala hor, etc. 


According to these manuscripts, there are sixty-four types of 
havans. Some of these havans are conducted while invoking spirits 
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(Joginis—a type of goddesses) and their mantras are called ‘jugnao’. 
A pandita, who is conversant with all types of jugnaos (the invoking 
mantras) can only perform rituals. The performances conducted 
on the house-tops are believed to be the most difficult as the pujari 
and the pandita go to trance before ascending the roof of the building 
and conduct the related rituals in that state. 

Sancha system of knowledge is based on oral learning, and the 
performer has to work hard to carry forward the whole system of 
calculation. Besides long mantras, the related yantras are of great 
significance. The yantras are so numerous that preparing a detailed 
list of them, is a difficult task. However, about 400 of them were 
documented for the Indira Gandhi Rashtriya Manav Sangrahalaya, 
Bhopal under the project relating to the Himalayan Studies. These 
relate to every sphere of life, including architecture, astrology, 
vashikaran, eradication of diseases, ploughing of fields, taking up 
new assignments, increase in household objects and prosperity. 
Dhuryot or Mati khojne ka yantra is applied for ascertaining the suit- 
ability of plot for construction of house. Reversion of magic spell 
and Gorakh Kundali are also important aspects of this system. 


3. Ahergan Sancha 


The third sancha is devoted to calendrical calculations (ahergan). It 
contains very minute astrological calculation applied for preparing 
calendars (jantris) and deciding matters relating to time and space. 

The pabuch of Kharkahan village in Shillai tehsil of Sirmaur 
district in Himachal Pradesh, prepared their own calendars known 
as ‘chiri’. Chiri was used in a vast area including Jaunsar Bawar 
and Tihri Garhwal in Uttranchal. Their system of calculation was 
local, primitive and secret. A small saricha manuscript written in 
Takari script is available with them even now but they do not want 
to divulge the contents and method of calculation as they consider 
ita guarded secret. In the first page of the manuscript, sixty names 
of all the samvatsars have been recorded. The names of Naga Rajas 
are also given. The names of 12 variisas, namely, Agni, Dantaiksh, 
Ahir, Vijaya, Hirkhana, Indrik,Dharni, Jam, Sitla, Surnukha, Dharn 
and Sarvdhari are also given. The names and age of 26 yugas are 
also mentioned. The sacha manuscripts contain some information 
which is recorded in code words. It is not possible for an outsider to 
decipher it. It runs as under: 
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Ayeti aage Arza likhte. Shako Agvasu Sharbra = 587=Ashakra paltho, 
padno. Arak gaintam. Gani Sanjuttam tabe treesh ganano 30. Peerath ka 
ikhu sahita. tabe gaashe thouno, tabe udha ikhu joma =5= tabe cheeje thai 
thouno, tabe bhag dena... 


4. Puraan Sancha 


The fourth saricha is related to mythical legends. The mythological 
tales are written in local and pabuchi dialects and other scripts. 
These include : 

1. Mahasiva (Bhukhru) ka Puhada, i.e. the legend of Bhukhru. 
Mahasiva (Shirgul) ka Puhada, i.e. the legend of Shrigul. 
Legend of Raja Karan of Koti Darkott. 

Bharath of Pandwane. 

Puhada of Rama and Ravana, i.e. the legend of Rama and Ravana. 
Marriage of Siva Parvati in the house of Himati Raja. 

Hariga Chandra Purana. 

Dharam Samvad. 

Karam Purana. 

Mahasu Devata ki utpatti, i. e. the origin of Mahasu Devata. 
Vamsavali of Pabuch community and chronological chart of the 
Rajas of Sirmaur. 

Raja Bharthari ka Puhada, i. e. the legend of Raja Bharthari. 
Naga Leela. 

Kaurava and Pandava. 

Marriage of Draupadi. 

Panjra Shirgul. 

Krsna Avatara. 

Legend of Bosu Brahman and Naga Devata. 

Ishur Gaurja Samvad. 

Ramayana. 

21. Siva Purana. 

22. Niranjana Purana, etc. 
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According to the saricha system of astrology, the pandita preparing 
calendar for a particular year, according to a secret system of 
counting, decides about the application of ahergan as mentioned in 
a separate sancha meant only for the purpose, and retained by the 
panditas of Kharkahan village. Numerous methods are applied to 
ascertain naksatras (stars) and dates. In order to decide about the 
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time of solar or lunar eclipse on Amavasya (no moon day) and Purnima 
(full moon day), the position of Rahu and Ketu in particular rasi is 
calculated. Whenever Rahu places itself in the rasi of sunrise and 
Ketu in that of sunset on a particular position, solar or lunar eclipses 
are easy to be predicted. In the event of its happening on no moon 
day, solar eclipse would take place and if it occurs on full moon day, 
lunar eclipse would be predicted. 

The sancha vidya deals with history, literature (especially 
pertaining to Natha and Siddha literature of medieval period). A 
sancha manuscript prepared by Balaki about 400 years back refers 
to various spectacular calculations including Rekha-bindu-vichar. It 
mentions about the birth of the son of Dei Ram of Koti Bhunch on 
Sunday, Uttara naksatra, Teej tithi, Meen rasi during samvat 1701 (AD 
1644). It discusses eight inauspicious calculations (VivahaPaat) for 
solemnising marriage. It refers to the birth of a son of Hari Ram of 
village Than Mashana, on 6th of Margshiras during samvat 1720 
(AD 1663). 

A reference to seven main saziskaras (rituals) relating to 
childhood of a person are also mentioned. These include garbhavali, 
birth, naming ceremony, ritual of going to the temple, yajnopavita, 
initiation by guru and the ritual of becoming a saint. These 
ceremonies are not observed these days excepting that of the birth 
of a child and the naming ceremony. 


CALCULATION OF AHERGAN 


Counting and assessment of ahergan is a very technical job and the 
sancha vidya has evolved its own system of calculation. According 
to this system, one day in Chaitra,one day in Baisakha, two days 
each in Jyeshtha and Ashadh are increased, and in Bhadrapada 
and Margshiras one day each is decreased, whereas in Asauj and 
Kartika two days each are decreased. This helps in ascertaining the 
period of a year for 360 days. In case, the period of a year is counted 
to be 365 days, the period of Dakshinayana (south solstice) would 
increase and thus only eight months period would be left for the 
months in which decrease may be calculated. 


APPLICATION OF SANCA VIDYA IN REPLYING THE QUESTIONS 


In every sancha manuscript, some charts are used to reply the questions 
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on various topics relating to every day life of the individuals. These 
are called hora system. The Kalgyani hora chart has given some 
numbers, i.e., 111, 112, 113, 114, 121, 123, 124, 131, 132, 133, 134, 
141, 142, 143,144, and 211 of which the last series is of 411, 412, 
413, 414, 421, 422, 423, 424, 431, 432, 433, 434, 441, 442, 443 and 
444, A dice (pasha) made of the bones of owl, Sehal or Kakkar with 
marks 1,2,3 or 4 small points on each side of its triangular form is 
thrown on the manuscript to elicite the result of the query. For 
example, if for all the three rollings, the figures of 1,1,1 fall upwards, 
the result would be available at hora number 111 as referred to in the 
manuscript. This procedure can be adopted for getting replies from 
Bhut Prashan ki hor, Siddh Sakalya hor, Vish Pashti hor, Ramal Sar 
Prashnavali (good and bad omens), Var peeda (trouble due to bad 
days) and so on. That under the Kalgyani hora, there are 67 possible 
answers, whereas Bhut Prashan ki hor, Siddh Sakalya and, Vish Pashti 
have 64, 10 and 20 answers respectively. 

Treatment by applying herbal medicines is also recommended 
in the manuscripts. The leaves of berry, paja, bhojpatra, leaves of 
mango tree, Rara, Til and several other essences of herbal plants 
have been suggested in the system to ward off evil effects of ecology 
and supernatural beings. 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNS ACCORDING TO SANCA VIDYA 


Dhuryot or testing of clay of the place at which house, castle or 
palace is to be constructed, is a remarkable technique applied under 
the system of sancha vidya. The pabuch panditas of Kharkahan and 
other villages believed that their ancestors belonged to Chanana 
village in Shimla district. According to them, there is a big field in 
Chanana village, which had been developed by them as the most 
sacred place to be used for findings out solutions of various 
problems being faced by human beings of the region. Even up to 
now, these panditas collect some clay for use in Tantric system from 
that field. 

Whenever a person asks the panditas to tell him whether a 
particular place is suitable for constructing a house, they come to 
the place with some clay from the sacred field located at Chanana. 
The clay is mixed with the clay of the desired place and spread on 
a wooden plank. After performing rituals and recitation of chants 
relating to the gods of design and the decision is taken whether the 
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place is suitable for the purpose or not. Before this exercise, the area 
of the proposed place is determined after measurement. There are 
eight types of vastu (architecture), namely, Diwaj, Dhumra, Singh, 
Shwan, Vrish, Khar, Gaj (elephant) and Dhwanksh. Out of these, D/1waj, 
Singh, Vrish and Gaj are considered auspicious and others are 
inauspicious for gentlemen; whereas Dhtwanksh and Shwan are 
suitable for those who are engaged in inferior type of activities. 
Dhumra type has been suggested for those earning their livelihood 
by using fire in their skills and Dhwanksh is suitable for sanyasis. 
The Khar type of vastu has been suggested for the washermen and 
potters. 

The foundation stone laying ceremony is to take place during 
Uttarayana in shukla paksha and on an auspicious day. The first plinth 
stone should be attractive, four-cornered, complete and unbroken. 
The first four foundational stones are mentioned as Nanda, Bhadra, 
Jaya and Poorna. These should be placed on four directions and 
corners of the building. The proper worship and selection of 
Samarangana (Thaat or place), is the first pre-requisite of the 
construction. 

Not only individual houses but plans of nagara (towns) and 
villages (gramas) have been discussed. The location of the village 
depends on many factors including the availability of water, sun- 
rays, stable piece of land for habitation and safety from landslides 
and glaciers. 

Rahu has been mentioned in detail for the location of door and 
building,. and it is mentioned that Kartik, Margshiras, Paush are 
the months when Rahu remains in the east; during Magh, Phalgun 
and Chaitra, he is in the north; during Baishakh, Jyeshtha and 
Ashadha, his abode is towards west, while during the months of 
Shravan, Bhadon (Bhadrapada) and Asauj, he is in the south. As 
such, it is suggested that the door should not be made facing the 
Rahu. 

On Sunday up to 9 ghati, Monday 3 ghati, Tuesday 6 ghati, 
Wednesday 7 ghati, Thursday 6 ghati, Friday 7 ghati and Saturday 
4 ghati, the time is inauspicious for laying foundation as these are 
the periods of the rise of Rahu and Ketu. If one of the following 
naksatras such as the Rewati, Ashwini, Mrigshira, Ardra, Pushya, Hasta, 
Jyeshtha, Anuradha or Shatbliisha are in the front , the foundation 
can be auspicious whereas Ashlesh, Magha, Moola, Poorvashadha, 
Poorvaphalglmi, Vaishakha are considered inauspicious for archi- 
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tectural pursuits. The deterrents of architecture are: 1) inauspicious 
time, 2) undesired place, and 3) the name of the place on the rasi 
of Saturn. If the construction work is started during the rasi of Ketu, 
there would be no sons in the house . If on the rasi of the place, 
there is Mangal, it is harmful for everything. Jupiter is auspicious 
for all odd purposes . The local saying convey the message thus: 


Poorav ki ghori, Pachhim ki odi 
Uttar ka daal, Dakshin ka okaal. 


‘The hillock or boulder towards the east, boundary towards the west, 
a tree in the north and a waterfall or a water channel ( causing noise) 
are not desirable before a house or a habitat.’ Lagan pareeksha or sthan 
shodhan are essential before construction of a house, other-wise 
there would be some undersirable happenings. These are called 
‘bedh’ or obstructions. 

During samvat 1628 (AD 1571), Balaki a pabuch pandita wrote a 
sancha on ahergan on Saturday during the month of Chaitra. The 
sancha dealt with Ugat also. It throws light on shagle thaan (public 
place) for construction of a temple. It also deals with kot chakkar 
(construction of a castle), khaat chakra (the chakra for constructing 
pit). Seven Naga rulers Vasukar (Vasuki), Puhkar, Peedarak, Pehrak, 
Chandrahast and Kareer are also kept in mind while assessing the 
auspicious time for starting the construction work of a dwelling 
place. 

The four Megh who influence the ecological phenomena, are 
Avart, Saavart, Duniyar and Puhkar. In order to ward off their evil 
effects, the remedial measures are adopted by preparing their 
chakaras and worshipping them with the related mantras. Koti chakras 
related to the construction of castles, Surya chakras, Megh chakras 
are also prepared by the panditas. 

According to creation songs mentioned in the saricha manuscipts, 
Jal Dev or watergod was born first of all. He was followed by Vayu, 
Veshandra (Vasundhara-earth), Agni (fire), Naga, Ishur, Visnu, 
Brahma respectively. Sakti (goddess), who shaped nine khanda 
(divisions), produced ‘Sat ‘ or truth and created battles of Sura and 
Asura in which demons were killed by her. The details of emergence 
of the earth (Vasundhara) are quite interesting. Information about 
thundering of clouds, clay testing chakra, the name of architectual 
patterns, ahergan of vastu (architecture), the age of Vasundhara, and 
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chakra of grih arambh, are some of the important subjects discussed 
in the manuscript. 

According to an information contained in the saricha-vidya about 
Muhurat and Suryast (Sun set), it is suggested that while counting 
the days during Baisakh (Mesh rasi), Jyestha (Vrish rasi) and Ashadh 
(Mithun rasi), next day would be counted after the sun set and the 
days would be counted according to the days of the week. On 
Saturday, vastu activity is not to take place as it is considered 
inauspicious for the purpose. After the third part of Saturday, the 
next day, i.e. Sunday would be counted. For Shrawan (Karka rasi), 
Bhadrapada (Singha ras1) and Asauj (Kanya), the day would end 
at midnight giving way to the next day which follows. During 
Kartik (Tula rasi) and Margshirsh (Vrishchik rast). The next day 
would be counted after the Sun set of the previous day. During 
Paush (Dhanu ras), Magh (Makar ras’), Phalgun (Kumbh rasi) and 
Chaitra (Meen rasi), the ensuing day would be counted after early 
morning of the starting day. This system is maintained mainly by 
sancha vidya to simplify their astrological calculations. 

Kurubh-chakra (the Vrishbha of vastitkala) is very important chakra 
in the system. Various sacha manuscripts deal with Kurubh-chakra 
which is variously applied while making predictions about applic- 
ation of vastukala. Moolchu pabuch, the son of the Lakhna and grand- 
son of Himchand of Burasu village near Chakrata in Uttaranchal, 
in his saitcha has written about the age of vastu, Kurubh ka vichar, 
Dhuryot chakra, Thaan-shodhan hora and Paat-chakra also. The sarcha 
was written about 300 years back. 

Dhuryot and Kurubh are, the main characteristics of the sarcha 
vidya. These include finding out suitable place for house construc- 
tion, testing of the clay of the place according to various traditional 
systems, ways to find out the effects and prospects of constructing 
anew house, schemes of house construction, and ultimately, finding 
out the proper positioning and designing of structure. Vasundhara- 
chakra, Vishandra-chakra, Vastu-khujitra (to find out auspicious and 
inauspicious time), liora of Dhuryot, Vrish vastu-chakra, and Kaal vela- 
chakra. are some of the methods, applied to ascertain by way of 
calculations and mantras, the most favourable period and place for 
construction. Even chakras for door and kitchen are also suggested. 
Trishul-chakra for starting staying in a new dwelling, Hal-chakra 
(plough chakra), Naga-chakra (snake chakra), Hora-chakra, Chandra 
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Dandi, roofing or covering of new house and Hom kundi chakra (havan- 
kunda) are used for calculations. There are month-wise calculations 
about vastu in addition to the phaladesh (prediction tables of results). 
The pabuch panditas take out a handful of clay from the field in 
Chanana village with a small and sacred instrument (Climtu), which 
is used only for the purpose since long. Foundation stone is not laid 
in dormant Naga (Suta Naga) period and without preparing a specific 
chart for it.The age of vasta is also calculated. 

A sancha manuscript written by Rajmal pabuch about 350 years 
back, includes vastu-chakra, Goshala (cow-shed) chakra, Kurubh- 
chakra, house safety chakra, Naga chakra. A sancha manuscript written 
by Bir Singh pabuch about 250 years back contains Khujitra and 
chakra of vastu, age of vastu, Thaan-Shodhan (purification of site for 
construction), ideas about Chorshala, Khaat-chakra, Koti-chakra, Naga- 
chakra, chakra for taking out clay for assessment and door chakra 
etc. A saricha manuscript written by Devi Sen of Chanana village 
during samwat 1341 (AD 1284) now in the possession of Murti Ram 
is one of the earliest manuscripts found in the area. It also contains 
chakras and information on vastu-vidya. 


KURUBH 


Kurubh, as mentiond earlier, is a symbol of the bull. This is an 
indicative of the mythological dhawal (white) bull on whose back 
the earth is resting. The clay will be touched at eight points indicated 
on the figure. These are points before the respective serial numbers 
indicating the strength of the number. The points are: 


1. Head Inauspicious like thunderbolt on head 
2. Mouth Would cause mouth pain. 

3. Both front legs It is Ud vastu. 

4. Back legs (both) It indicates static (Thir) vastu. 

5. Tail Would cause ruin to the owner 

6. Left side of stomach Victory 

7. Right side of stomach Great loss 

8. Back Affluence 


The construction work will be started only on an auspicious day. 
The position of grahas on that day will be decided by the pandita for 
the guidance of the client. If the position of Sun (graha) on that day, 
for example, is in the seventh house, naksatra Kritika, vahan Shrigal, 
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yog mahatang will indicate that the day is inauspicious. Shubh graha 
would give strength, but inauspicious graha would cause troubles. 
Four kalasas will be placed at four corners of the plinth by a person 
whose rasi synchronises with the muhurat. Hair of a she-goat and 
and branches of Thambayi plant will be put in the foundation. A 
string made of woollen hair of a she-goat or of bhabhur grass will 
be put around the channel of foundation. Naga is also astrologically 
found out in the Vastu. Naga soot, Rahu of the door according to the 
month, dwariya Rahu, naksatra etc. will also be located after 
consulting the manuscript. 
The position of Naga-soot will be as under: 


1. In Bhadrapada, Asauj, Kartik - Naga-soot is in the east. 

2. In Margshirsh, Paush and Magh - Naga-soot will be in the 
south; 

3. In Phalgun, Chaitra and Baishakh, it will be in the west. 

4. During Jyestha, Ashadha and Sarawan - The Naga-soot will 
be towards the north direction. 


Naga-soot (thread) is placed in the foundation to ensure that Naga 
is not restricted in the dwelling place, as it would feel irritated and 
cause trouble.The Naga is considered to the dominant spirit 
controlling the atmosphere in the house. 

The string will be placed in the channel in such a way that it 
allows the Naga-soot to move out. The front direction of the Naga- 
soot, as discussed above, will be beneficial to the owner. The position 
of dwariya Rahu (Rahu of the door) will also be kept in view. 


TANTRA, MANTRA AND YANTRA IN SANCHA 


Mantra (charms and chants) are the significant procedures and 
practices in the sancha system. Thousands of mantras and yantras 
are committed to memory by the saricha experts of the region. These 
mantras and practices have never been brought to the notice of a 
common reader or researcher, as the system is based on ‘Siddhis’ 
and ‘guru sisya parampara’. The disciple, after taking guidance and 
training from his guru, has to practice the system for months together 
to be able to administer the domains of his secret know-ledge. Not 
even a single step has to be left out at the time of application and not 
a single word is omitted from the mantras. The mantras, if recited 
without proper siddhi as advocated in the manuscripts, can’t bear 
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results, and these would be mere pranks uttered by an insane person. 
The language of the mantras, does not carry any definite meaning 
excepting that these are only invoc-ations, instructions for driving 
away the spirits and devices to allow courage to the performer or 
victim and the believer. Broadly speaking, these devices can be 
divided into the following sub-headings: 


a 
a 
3 
4, 
5. 
6. 
Zs 


8. 


18. 


Fo, 


Ritualistic incantations. 

Supernatural charms. 

Vashikaran or Shabar mantras applied with objects of worship 
and invocation. 

Mantras related to physical cure. 

Mantras applied with herbal medicines. 

Practices of worship at particular places to achieve the desired 
goals. 

Slokas and mantras mixed together and converted (trans- 
literated) into local languages. 

Mantras related to the location of various grahas, naksatras and 
rasis, etc. 

Practices related to other forms of astrology. 


. Techniques associated with architectural practice and tradi- 


tional knowledge system. 


. Mantras of safety and security of habitants and individuals. 


Stambhan, Uchatan and Marn practices. 


. Mandapas and mandalas of various ceremonies. 


Practices associated with Yajnas, such as, Shant, Bhunda, 
Hom, Khurashan, Singhaan Shan and Mundashan. 


. Charts relating to various social practices. 
. Mandalas and chakras not drawn on floor or ground but 


consulted, touched and predicted only from the manuscripts. 
Practices associated with social ceremonies such as indication 
of good and auspicious days for solemnising marriage, 
vivahpaat and its remedies, cure of inauspicious happenings, 
etc, 

Diagnostic methods for good crops, purification of water, air, 
fire and other elements of nature, safety from spirits and 
ailments. 

Method of cure for ailments of animals, driving away wild 
animals, cure from witchcraft and magical effects, bad spirits, 
and bad persons. 
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20. Mantras and practices relating to religious and spiritual 
spheres, etc. 

21. Predictions by using cards of Churey, pandwani para. 

22. Astrological calculations through calendar (chiri system). 


A long list of related paintings can be copied from the manu- 
scripts of sancha-vidya. The vidya, as discussed above, has contributed 
towards stabilization of social, religious and shared ecology in 
particular and tantra and astrological systems in general. Several 
practices relating to the system are not confined only to India but 
have crossed over to other countries. 
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Tourism and the Socio-Cultural 
Environment 


A Policy Analysis on Himachal Pradesh 


R.N. BATTA andJ.P. BHATTI 


I 


INTRODUCTION 


Probably one of the most damaging outcomes of the economic reforms 
process—Liberalisation, Privatisation and Globalisation—has been 
the overriding influence of economic considerations in policy making 
and socio-cultrual aspects getting a back seat. The western way of 
life has captivated our minds so much that non-materialistic things 
(most important among these being our cultural heritage) have just 
gone out of focus. The problem is further compounded by the 
indiscriminate growth of infrastructure and industries ruining our 
natural and cultural environment. In the past few decades, with the 
advancement of means of communications, large-scale movement 
of people has brought tourism industry into the forefront. Owing to 
its twin advantages: employment generation and the capacity to 
earn foreign exchange, it has especially been the priority activity 
among developing countries. However, the tourism expansion 
involves a considerable cost including expenditure on the provision 
and maintenance of infrastructure and the socio-cultural and 
environmental costs. The effects of tourism on culture may be positive 
as well as negative. The nature and magnitude of the cultural impacts 
are however, a function of characteristic of the tourist, local tourism 
industry and the host community. Factors like the nature, scale and 
duration of interaction are equally important. Among the major 
negative effects on culture are (Dogan, 1989): decline in traditions, 
materialism, increase in crime rates, social conflicts, crowding, 
environmental deterioration and dependency on industrial nations. 
So great has been the onslaught on culture in certain cases that it 
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has led to a strong opposition from the people as well as the 
governments. The latest opposition comes from Cambodian Minister 
of Tourism Veng Sereyvuth. He has been quoted as saying: 


Government and business must unite to resist the influx of sex tourists 
and promote culture instead .. .while the country is desperately poor and 
needs foreign investment and tourist dollars, the sex industry should not 
be promoted. Cambodia should go against the trend and should protect 
the image as a country with more than 1000 temples many of which are 
of12th century (The Japan Times 2000: 4). 


These negative socio-cultural effects affect the self-esteem of the 
people of the area and ultimately damage the social capital of the 
community and their potential to develop and prosper. It is therefore 
argued that the community oriented environment led tourism needs 
to be promoted which besides providing the economic benefits to 
the community, protects its cultural heritage and promotes 
partnership in and among the communities. 

Divided in five parts, the paper analyses effects of tourism on the 
socio-cultural environment keeping Himachal Pradesh in focus. 
Starting with the importance of socio-cultural environment in tourism 
product, part II of the paper discusses relationship between socio- 
cultural environment and the host community, and the host 
community reactions to tourism development. Correlating socio- 
cultural effects with sustainability and introducing the concept of 
social capital; part III presents the socio-cultural effects of tourism 
development in Himachal Pradesh. Part IV brings out a framework 
for community empowerment along with concrete policy initiatives 
to develop community oriented tourism in Himachal Pradesh. 
Finally, part V gives conclusions of the study. 


II 


SOCIO-CULTURAL ENVIRONMENT AND 
THE TOURISM PRODUCT 


Tourism interacts with environment (natural and socio-cultural) in 
a two way process. The environmental resources provide a critical 
input for the production of tourism product and virtually the tourism 
development of an area is dependent on the availability of attractive 
natural or manmade resources (Briassoulis and Straaten, 1992). 
Qualitative and quantitative differences in distribution of 
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environmental resources in various regions account for differences 
in tourism development. On the other hand, tourism produces a 
variety of unwanted by-products that are disposed to the 
environment causing negative effects on the environment of the host 
area. Analysis of the tourism product is important for a clear 
understanding of the role of socio-cultural environment in the sector. 
Even though there are differences between the theoreticians on the 
nature of tourism product—whether goods or a service product— 
the unanimous view is in favour of its being a service product. The 
main characteristics of a tourism product include those of amalgam, 
limitation of capacity, seasonality and substitution effect. The 
amalgamnous of the product creates the problem of complimentarily, 
which in turn has made its demand more volatile due to acts of other 
sectors. Some aspects of the tourism product like environment, 
mountain, lakes and scenery are impossible to change thus imposing 
a capacity limit on its development. 

The tourism product at the destination may be developed 
consciously to appeal to particular people or it may develop without 
any conscious effort. In the former form certain features at the 
destination are selected and developed to suit the needs of particular 
types of tourists, for instance, adventure tourists, pilgrims, eco- 
tourists and the like. Efforts towards creation of a particular image 
of the destination are undertaken by following appropriate 
marketing strategies. On the contrary, when the tourism product is 
developed without any conscious effort, the market tends to shape 
itself to the product. Tourism Product Model given by Smith (1994) 
is useful for understanding its components. It acknowledges the 
role of human experience in tourism product and also identifies the 
elements, which can be empirically measured for an estimate of the 
economic magnitude of the industry. According to him, the tourism 
product comprises of five different elements namely (Fig .1) physical 
plant, service, hospitality, and freedom of choice and involvement. 

The physical plant includes a site, natural resources or a facility, 
it also refers to the conditions of physical and socio-cultural 
environment such as weather, water quality, crowding, cultural 
heritage and condition of tourism infrastructure. The quality of 
physical plant can be assessed by the analysis as to whether the 
design enhances the user’s experience, protects the environment, 
and makes the product accessible to the tourists with wide range of 
physical abilities or limitations. The service element makes the 
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physical plant useful to the tourists. It refers to performance of specific 
tasks required to meet the needs of the tourists. Hospitality refers to 
the attitude or style in which the service is rendered. In other words, 
it is another qualitative dimension of the input of service. For reasons 
of its subjectivity and intangibility, it is more difficult to access and 
manage. It is necessary that the traveller has a range of options in 
order for the experience to be satisfactory, though the degree of choice 
will vary greatly depending upon the nature of visit: for pleasure, 
business, or a combination of both. It varies with the traveller’s 
budget, previous experience and the travel agent or prepackaged 
tour. The freedom of choice therefore refers to the range of options 
available to the tourists in the form of alternate destinations, hotels, 
mode of transport and activity at the destination. Itis very important 
in recreation and pleasure travel. Involvement refers to the 
involvement of the tourist in the delivery of services. Involvement for 
pleasure travellers means playing or relaxing in a way that is 
personally satisfying, and feeling sufficient safe and secure. Thus 
the destination attractions, which comprise of natural attractions like 
landscape, climate and other geographical features,, built attractions 
including historical and modern architecture and monuments, cultural 
and social attractions are the core tourism product. Rising concern for 
preserving socio-cultural assets has given rise to the concept of 
alternative tourism. It is one of the variants of sustainable tourism. 
As distinguished from eco-tourism that entails travelling to remote 
destinations for viewing nature, alternative tourism involves 
travelling to destinations for specific cultural monuments or events. 

It is important to understand what role does the socio-cultural 
environment play in tourism and how can tourism benefit from 
maintenance of cultural environment. Often, social and cultural 
aspects of environment of the host area are seen as synonymous in 
tourism literature. An alternate explanation however, regards 
cultural attributes as subset of social conditions (Hunter and Green, 
1995). The socio-cultural attributes include history, traditional arts, 
language, religion, traditions and values and norms. It will be ap- 
propriate to introduce Thompson’s classification of cultural heritage 
to facilitate our impact analysis. Thompson (2000) provides four 
major classifications of cultural heritage: the Landmark, Scenic Land- 
scape, Symbolic environment, and the Historic wilderness. While 
the Landmark denotes any cultural monument associated with the 
community, for instance, a place of worship, and a meeting place; 
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the scenic landscape includes any monument that figures in the legends 
of the indigenous people, for instance, the famous historical 
monuments in the freedom struggle. In the symbolic environment are 
places or monuments which mark the beginning of a particular 
movement for instance, the first national park in the country or a 
region; the historic wilderness includes the landscape or forests which 
have had a influence over the indigenous people and their culture, 
for instance, the rugged terrain of Kinnaur and Lahaul-Spiti areas 
which have had a great influence on the culture of these areas. As 
the cultural attributes differ from place to place, they tend to provide 
a definite identity to the place. 

There can be short term and long term effects of projection of 
cultural assets of the area. While the short term effects are mostly 
economic in nature: income, employment and balance of payments 
effects, the long term effects are in shape of what is often called the 

‘Showcase Effect’ (Fredline and Faulkner, 2000). The projection of 
the region with cultural attractions magnifies the region’s profile 
and improves the future tourism and investment potential. 


TOURISM AND THE HOST COMMUNITY 


Socio-cultural environment, fairs and festivals, culture and tradi- 
tions, monuments and architecture form the social capital (we would 
discuss the concept of social capital in detail in para 4) of the host 
community. It is therefore important to study the host community’s 
reactions to tourism developments in a particular area. As the 
internal culture of the firm is seen to be the biggest factor affecting 
responsiveness of its staff to the clients, similarly, it is argued (Fredline 
and Faulkner, 2000) that the host community which is positively 
disposed will enhance the tourists experience and contribute to the 
destination’s attractiveness. Therefore, a planning and managernent 
regime sensitive to community needs is essential ingredient of 
sustainable development of tourism. Social and cultural aspects of 
environment of a host area are seen as synonymous in the tourism 
literature. Although there is not much agreement among social 
scientists about the socio-cultural consequences of international 
tourism, a majority of them seem to emphasize the negative effects of 
tourism. There are also some of those who feel that the tourism 
developments in the third world countries have produced positive 
results and also those who feel that the tourism have had no 
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appreciable change in traditional societies. A more realistic view 
however, appears to be that it has both positive and negative conse- 
quences in the third world countries, though the respective levels 
vary depending upon the socio-cultural structure of the country. 
Among the negative consequences of tourism are: decline in 
traditions, materialism, increase in crime rates, social conflicts, 
crowding, environmental deterioration, and dependency on 
industrial countries. It is frequently stated that the traditions in the 
host countries are weakened under the influence of tourism. There 
is often a loss of identity of traditional cultures resulting in tourist 
felicities like accommodation loose their identity and similar cultures 
grows in different parts of the region. This loss of identity resulting 
from tourism often destroys intimate, personal and friendly 
relationship (the social capital) and leads to commercialism and 
materialism. It results in change of system based on social and moral 
values to a system based on money. Impersonality and 
commercialization in human relations form one of the factors in 
increase in crime rates. The argument finds support with the increase 
in crime and prosecution noticed in Mexico and the Far East. 
Given that the quality of life and equity outcomes within the 
community have a significant impact on resident’s perceptions, the 
reactions by the residents to the tourism developments vary among 
different groups and different places. The host reactions are also 
affected by the factors such as heterogeneity of local population, power 
relations within the local population, and the role of the government. 
Heterogeniety of the population may be for reasons of differences in 
cultures, caste, and age. The fact that the costs and benefits of tourism 
are not evenly distributed within the local population, leads to 
internal conflicts. Lundberg (1976) finds that the tourism changes 
the power relationships and increases conflicts within a destination. 
Boyer (Dogan,1989) concludes that as a result of touristic 
development, agriculturally based elite is replaced by those based 
on touristic activities. Different political parties may hold different 
views about tourism. The different scenarios may emerge with 
different political systems. The reactions of the residents to adjust 
themselves to the new conditions are examined in detail by (Dogan, 
1989). While if the impacts are deemed to be positive, the reaction is 
acceptance to change, on the other hand if the impacts are deemed to 
be negative, the reactions take the form of resistance. Among the 
cultural strategies the people develop to cope with the effects of 
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tourism are resistance, retreatism, boundary maintenance, 
revitalisation, and adoption. 


Resistance 


Resistance, commonly seen among the traditional under developed 
economies, may arise for two reasons. Firstly, if the country has been 
a European colony and the tourists visiting the country are mostly 
Europeans, the resistance may arise for historical reasons. Secondly, 
as the tourist facilities are mostly elite and costly, such facilities 
cannot be afforded by poor people, the local population may develop 
resistance against the industry as such. 


Retreatism 


An alternate form of resentment can be total boycott of the tourist 
and revival of the old traditions and culture. There is an increasing 
tendency of promoting cultural and ethnic consciousness instead of 
an active resistance. Such a resistance is noticed at a stage of 
development when the tourist infrastructure is in existence and the 
economic gains of development of tourism are derived by a segment 
of population and it is too difficult to give up. Especially, the young 
and the educated people get attracted towards tourism and they 
adopt it very fast while the old and relatively less educated feel that 
the changes produced by tourism have impaired culture and 
traditions. Geiger (I 978) observes such retreatism reaction among 
the rural communities of Tyrol. 


Boundary Maintenance 


This may happen at a stage of development of tourism when benefits 
start percolating to a large section of people and negative effects of 
tourism developments are overshadowed by the positive economic 
gains. The community accepts tourism without any resistance. This 
process involves establishing a well-defined boundary between the 
foreign and the local cultures and presenting local traditions to 
foreigners in a different context so that the effects of the foreigners on 
the locals are minimized. Island of Bali is the best example of this 
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kind. The island has kept its cultural traditions and has accepted 
tourism. A study by Flamme in the Bhamas (Dogan, 1989) also 
finds the process of boundary maintenance. The community was 
able to protect their culture while reaping the economic benefits of 
tourism. 


Revitalisation 


As culture is an integral part of the tourism product, sometimes the 
protection of traditional culture itself becomes necessary to promote 
tourism. It is argued that sometimes customs and traditions coming 
to the brink of vanishing under the impact of industrialisation and 
urbanisation are revived due to tourism. 

Dogan (1989) finds instances of tourism contributing to the 
development of pottery, basketry, jewellery and leather goods in 
Cyprus and Tunisia. In India as well, government has supported 
fairs and festivals to boost cultural tourism (Dhar, 1993). Protecting 
historical buildings in England and India (Pearce, 1982; Dhar, 1993) 
has benefited from tourism. 


Adoption 


In the initial stages, people adopting tourism may be lesser. However, 
there is always some section of the host societies, which may support 
tourism. Such a trend is generally seen among educated and young 
people in the third world countries. Andronicou (1979) reports that 
the impact of tourism on values, attitudes, and behaviour has been 
accepted without any resistance in Cyprus. The young people in 
particular have accepted the western moral values about sex and 
dress due to their contact with tourists. 

In a community where there is widespread resistance against 
tourism, touristic developments may be blocked. However, if the 
place has strong touristic value, some investor will still invest in 
tourism despite the resistance. With this the employment 
opportunities will be created and some segment of the population 
will benefit from it which will change its attitude from resistance to 
adoption. On the other hand, if the general reaction of the population 
at a destination is that of adoption, the tourism developments will 
be very fast. Soon the negative effects of the tourism developments 
will start surfacing, and a significant portion of the population will 
start getting hostile towards tourism and tourists. 
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Il 


SOCIO-CULTURAL EFFECTS AND SUSTAINABILITY 


The sustainability of a development activity is measured in terms of 
its effects on any of the four forms of capital: natural capital, produced 
capital, human capital and the social capital. We could think of 
sustainable development in terms of patterns in the accumulation of 
and substitution among four different types of capital. Scholars have 
argued that for a long while, dominant notions had equated 
development with economic growth; hence the only indicator of 
interest to dévelopment planners had been expansion of produced 
capital. Subsequently, human capital was also recognized as critical 
to development and poverty alleviation. After the 60s the world 
increasingly started realizing the adverse impacts of growth and 
thus the notion of natural capital began to take a place alongside 
those of human and produced capital. Then finally, since Putnam’s 
(1993) study of civil traditions, democracy and regional development 
in Italy, one more ‘capital’ has been added to this growing list of 
capitals: social capital. We will now focus on this form of capital 
and see how the tourism developments have affected the social 
capital in Himachal Pradesh. Of course, a priori will be in order 
here. As the tourism development goes alongside the development 
of other activities, it is difficult to separate the influence of other 
factors like spread of education, information technology, 
development of infrastructure and increased economic activities. 

It is appropriate to go into the origins of development of concept 
of social capital. The concept was first used in its present form by 
Jane Jacobs in his book, The Death and Life of Great American Cities 
(Putnam, 1999). However, the credit for analyzing its implications 
in developmental context goes to Putnam. He suggested that the 
critical factor in explaining regional differences in government 
effectiveness and economic performance was to be found in 
corresponding regional differences in social structures and network. 
In areas where social structures are more ‘vertical’ and based on 
authority relations, then citizen capacity for collective action is - 
limited, and access to and influence over state and market are far 
weaker. Conversely, areas with more efficient, effective and inclusive 
governments and economies are characterized by more ‘horizontal’ 
social relationships (based on trust and shared values), and higher 
levels of participation in social organizations and networks that cut 
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across the boundaries between different institutions and social 
groups. These endowments are termed as ‘social capital’. It is argued 
(e.g. Bebbington, 1999; Aiyar 2000) that the groups of people have 
created strong communities based on commonly observed rules and 
mutual self-help. These links discourage deviant social behavior 
through ostracism and other social penalties, create a climate of 
trust in which agreements are honored and grievances redressed. 
Besides, as the incentive for opportunism is reduced, the networks 
of civic engagement embody past success at collaboration, which 
can serve as a cultural template for future collaboration. These dense 
networks ultimately broaden the participants’ sense of self, 
developing the ‘I’ into ‘WE’ by enhancing the participants taste for 
collective benefits (Putnam, 1999). It is often argued (e.g. Thompson, 
2000) that one of the reasons of failure of Top-Down planning in the 
developing countries is its inability to harness social capital in 
communities. The most effective way of harnessing social capital is 
through participation of communities in all plans and projects. 
Empowering communities by giving them resources and authority 
does a better job. Often prescribed ways of getting rid of top-down 
approach and harnessing social-capital include greater use of NGOs 
and Panchayati Raj institutions. 


IV 
THE SCENARIO IN HIMACHAL PRADESH 


Socio-cultural effects of tourism can be studied by analyzing the 
effect of tourism activities on built and culturai environment. In our 
discussions hereinafter, we focus on the effects of tourism on built 
and cultural environment in Himachal Pradesh. 


(a) Impacts on the Built Environment 


Effects of tourism on the built environment can be classified into 
three types: on architectural facade, change of land use and burden 
on infrastructure. 

Mass tourism development is generally associated with poorly 
designed, sited and constructed buildings and other facilities. Tyler 
(1989), writing on tourism in developing countries has commented 
on the construction of glass and concrete blocks not in keeping with 
the environment. The problem becomes very complex in heritage 
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towns where there is a risk of change of architectural facade of towns. 
In hilly and coastal areas as well, the sporadic development leads to 
what is called as ‘ribbon development’ (Inskeep, 1987). A strong 
argument is therefore given in favour of appropriate architectural 
design of tourist facilities. Like-wise, market forces led indiscriminate 
construction of tourist infrastructure leads to overstrained civic 
infrastructure. Facilities like water, electricity, roads and public 
health often exist in accordance with the local needs. A sudden 
increase in a number of users results in breakdown of the system. 
Examples of tourism led scarcity of water and electricity, over 
crowding and traffic congestion are very common in certain urban 
areas. 

With reference to Himachal Pradesh the impact of tourism on the 
built environment can be classified into three categories: on 
architectural-character of the area, change in land use of the area, 
and burden on civic infrastructure Batta(1998b) provides an 
introduction to the effects of tourism on the built environment in the 
state. 


(i) Changes in Architectural facade 


Tourism may induce profound changes in character and form of the 
built areas, either through urban expansion or alterations within 
existing village or town limits. There is an argument in favour of 
respecting the relationship between tourist attraction and wider 
environment. Otherwise, there is a risk that the host area may 
ultimately contain offices and shops lacking the vibrant local 
population which has largely been displaced by tourist pressures 
(this is precisely what is happening in Himachal Pradesh). Examples 
of the tourism’s effect on the built environment elsewhere are very 
many. Holder (1988), cited in Hunter and Green, 1995) cites negative 
changes to the character of villages as a major impact of tourism in 
the Caribbeans. Ahmad et al. (cited in Hunter and Green, 1995) 
report that hill stations of the Himalayas are often converted into 
slums by lack of planned growth to meet the needs of tourism. Luger 
and Rest (1998) notice that the roads and rail connections, car parks, 
and more than 3000 means of conveyance for winter sports‘and Ski 
slopes have altered the aesthetic character of the countryside in 
Austria. As a result of addition and alterations in the old buildings, 
what tourist consider beautifu—the village as a pre-modern setting— 
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often appears to be an ugly old hut to the local people. 

The case of Himachal Pradesh is also not different. One of the 
greatest strengths of state, apart from its natural beauty, has been its 
rich culture and heritage. The architectural styles of numerous 
buildings though varying from place to place, have had a distinct 
identity of their own. Probably the most outstanding examples of 
the hill architecture in the state are the temple complexes of 
Bhimakali, Sarahan; Naggar castle, Kullu; Kamru fort in Kinnaur; 
Gondla fort near Keylong; forts of Kangra, Sujanpur tihra, and the 
palaces of the erstwhile rulers of the state. The western imperial 
influence came with the establishment of hill station by the British 
at Shimla, Kasauli, Dalhousie and Sabathu. However, in the past 
few decades, tourist complexes have followed the architectural style 
more akin to that of plains and more or less alien to the hilly areas so 
far. Resultantly, many historical towns like Chamba, Dalhousie, 
Kullu, Manali, Shimla and Dharamsala have undergone major 
transformation in their facade. Pirazizy (1993) mourns the dry 
concrete desertic look of slopes in Shimla town, which once appeared 
lush green forests. Singh (1989) studying the effects of tourism 
development on Kullu valley in Himachal Pradesh has noticed 
haphazard and unauthorised structures along the Manalsu bank, 
in Sial and Aleo villages. He further records the presence of modem 
structures of more than two storeys, which refuse to harmonise with 
the local landscape. The Department of Tourism of Himachal 
Pradesh has acknowledged the problem by incorporating a provision 
in the incentive rules making it mandatory for the new hotels to 
follow the local architectural facade norms before being eligible for 
claiming benefits. However, it has a limited effect as the hotels not 
claiming the benefits under the policy are not covered under the 
policy. 


(ii) Change of Land-use 


Tourism has brought about a fundamental change in land-use in 
many areas within merely a few decades. Highly developed tourist 
valleys show strong tendencies towards urbanisation and have 
almost reached urban population density. Tourism is often accused 
for ‘eating up’ the landscape mainly as a result of construction of 
various tourist infrastructure and tall buildings. Luger and Rest 
(1998) find the improvements to roads tyand the subsequent increase 
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in traffic that followed have contributed to change in land-use in 
Austrian Alps. They conclude that the over-use of the landscape 
and the ousting of agriculture in the competition for space with 
tourism present further, much-discussed problem areas. 

In Himachal Pradesh also the growth of hotels and paying 
guesthouses has encouraged a large-scale change of land-use This 
has been both in the form of conversion of agricultural land to hotels 
as well as change of use of existing buildings from residential to 
hotels or paying guesthouses. This latter category of change of use 
prompted by the provisions of paying guest house scheme 1995 
(Batta, 1998a), is likely to be more harmful as the existing buildings 
may not be planned with civic amenities required for a tourist facility. 

Depending on various human activities, land-use systems also 
differ both qualitatively and quantitatively. The land-use systems 
functioning in the tourist region are of nonproductive type consisting 
of the tertiary activities such as transportation, settlement, and 
recreational systems. Most of the tourist resorts in the state are centres 
of developing urban regions, having become service centres for the 
growing tourism industry. Pirazizy (1993) concludes that building 
construction in Himachal Pradesh has negatively influenced 
functional division of land. Areas that are suitable for being produced 
as recreational source are spared for growing heavy facilities like 
residential and service facilities, resulting in encroachment of natural 
landscape. 

The change of land-use has major consequences. First, it disturbs 
the socio-economic system of the area. As the land otherwise utilized 
for agriculture or horticulture is now spared for construction of 
tourist facilities. In terms of Borg (1992), the tourism crowds out the 
local agriculture and horticulture and replaces it with tourist 
infrastructure. On the one hand a new class of hoteliers emerges 
offering some skilled and unskilled jobs, the previous landowners 
are forced to explore other employment avenues. Second, it has direct 
and indirect effects on the environment of the area. Direct effects are 
in the form of change of architectural facade and burden on soil, the 
indirect effects are in the form of change of socio-economic system 
leading to changes in environment. However, the extent of change 
of land use caused by the tourism in Himachal Pradesh and the 
resultant environmental and socio-economic consequences deserve 
a detailed study. 
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(iti) Burden on Civic Infrastructure 


In many cases, the net outcome of tourism on the form and character 
of built areas will depend upon the resulting pressure on existing 
infrastructure and attitude towards provision of new infrastructure. 
The overload of infrastructure is a well-known consequence of 
tourism development in many urban areas. Overcrowding and traffic 
congestion are obvious manifestations of tourism in resort centres. 
The burden on civic infrastructure like drinking water, sewage, 
electricity, and roads has also been quite substantial. Major towns 
like Shimla, Kullu-Manali, Dharamsala and Dalhousie often face 
acute water shortages during the peak tourist season. Pirazizy (1993) 
notes that in Shimla town during the peak tourist season the water 
deficiency is so acute that a bucket of water is sold at very exorbitant 
prices. Kullu-Manali area faces the problem of low voltage due to 
overload during the peak winter season (Batta, 1998b). Further, shift 
from mountain economy based on agriculture and forestry, to tourism 
economy and industrial development is responsible for growth of 
small villages near the town. 


(b) Impacts on the Cultural Environment 


The only research available in this area on Himachal Pradesh is by 
Singh (1989). The results of the survey conducted by Singh in Kullu- 
Manali area show that the people were happy with the projection of 
their monuments and culture due to tourism activities. Generally, 
among the benefits accruing to the culture and heritage in state are: 
declaration of many fairs and festivals as National and State level 
fairs and resultant financial assistance available to them from 
Government of India and the State Government, wide publicity and 
financial assistance available to the historical monuments in the 
state and promotion of handicrafts due to increased tourist arrivals. 

However, due to exposure to alien cultures, the incidence of crime 
in drug trafficking and sex related crimes, especially against the 
foreigners, are on the rise. As per an informal report, about 12 
foreigners are stated have to been missing in Himachal Pradesh 
since 1993. Besides, over-projection of cultural events like fairs and 
festivals and commercialization of these events has also ruined the 
cultural content which formed the very strength of these events. 
Very often fairs are organized to suit the taste of the tourists and 
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hence these end up promoting the popular film stars rather than the 
local artists. Any analysis of income and expenditure of these events 
would reveal that while the local community pays the most for 
organizing such events, the larger chunk of money is pocketed by 
the film celebrities. As the distribution of costs and benefits has not 
been equitable (while the damage to the environmental and cultural 
assets causes loss to the local community, the benefits are often 
cornered by the elite), internal dissensions appear in communities 
affecting the inter-personal relations thus eroding the social capital. 


A FRAMEWORK FOR COMMUNITY EMPOWERMENT 


Host community oriented tourism promotion strategy has to ensure 
that tourism is environmentally sensitive and ensures that members 
of the local community have a high degree of control over the activities 
taking place with a significant proportion of benefits accruing to 
them. This is in contrast to tourism ventures, which are controlled 
by the outside operators, and benefits are also cornered by them or 
the government. A survey of literature on tourism and the host 
community reveals that very often tourism remains divorced from 
the host community’s aspirations. For instance, Ziffer (1989) records 
that while the slogan for East Africa of ‘Wildlife Pays So It Stays’, may 
be appropriate but, as an in-depth analysis would reveal that benefits 
have actually gone to government, large multinational companies 
owning the parks and the local entrepreneurs rather than to the 
local communities. Fear of resistance from the local communities 
may generate some pseudo concerns for local population among the 
tourism units. Woodwood (1997) discovers such concerns among 
some operators. In fact they involve the local community to enhance 
their corporate image as a forward-looking company. There is 
actually a very little commitment to transfer the benefits to the local 
people for the losses suffered by them on account of their reduced 
access to the natural resources. The genesis of such a concern has to 
be the extent to which benefits are transferred with minimal damages. 
A balance sheet of gains and losses of the host community ultimately 
becomes the acid test at the end of the day. 

Thus, arises the problem of differentiating genuine community 
beneficial tourism from pseudo tourism. There are alternate 
approaches available to discern responsible tourism (for instance, 
Buckley 1996; Lindberg et al. 1996 and Scheyvens 1999). While 
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Buckley (1994) emphasizes too much on the environmental aspect 
of tourism, but he fails to consider the aspect of quality of life of the 
host community, Lindberg et al.’s (1996) analysis of tourism in Belize, 
focuses on the economic aspect alone. Their approach has been 
criticized (e.g. by Scheyvens 1999) on the grounds that while they 
consider the extent to which tourism generates economic benefits 
for a local community, they do not account for as to how that money 
is distributed and how is the community affected socially and cul- 
turally. As Scheyvens remarks: ‘It is possible, as it usually happens, 
while the community benefits economically it often suffers irreparable 
damages culturally and socially’ (Scheyvens 1999: 247). Scheyvens 
(1999) therefore advocates that the community beneficial approach 
should acknowledge the importance of social dimensions of tourism 
experience rather than totally focusing on environmental or economic 
aspect. The important question to be asked is whether the quality of 
life of the local community is enhanced in terms of improved standard 
of living in the short run as well as in the long run. 

Scheyvens (1999) provides an empowerment framework to design 
a community-beneficial tourism policy. The signs of economic 
empowerment and dis-empowerment are given in Table 1. 


PROMOTING COMMUNITY BENEFICIAL TOURISM IN H.P. 


Among the cardinal principles which should form the basis of a 
new tourism policy will be: tourism that brings equitable economic 
benefits to the local community, protects the environmental and 
cultural heritage, enhances the social capital by increasing 
community participation and encourages all round development of 
the area. This can be achieved by following the community oriented 
environment led tourism policy. The goal is to regulate the growth of 
tourism in such a way that it is contained to the carrying capacity of 
the area. The environment-led strategy may also be important for the 
existing destinations as most of them have a potential for development 
if new activities like adventure sports and eco-tourism which can 
provide anew market niche to these areas. The implementation can 
be effected through a combination of carrot and stick policy. The 
following suggestions may help in this respect. 

Tourism must be integrated into the total development planning 
in the area with cross-sectoral linkages worked out carefully. The 
industry is often credited for generating new employment 
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Table 1. Framework for Determining the Impacts of Tourism on Local 


Economic 
Empowerment 


Psychological 
Empowerment 


Social 
Empowerment 


Political 
Empowerment 


Source: Adapted from Scheyvens (1999), p. 247. 


Community 


Empowerment 


Tourism brings lasting 
economic gains to a local 
community. Cash earned 
is shared between many 
households in the com- 
munity. There are visible 
signs of improvement 
due the money earned 
by the community. 


Self-esteem of many com- 
munity members is en- 
hanced because of the 
outside recognition of the 
uniqueness and value of 
culture, natural resources 
and traditional knowledge. 
Increasing confidence 
leads them to seek out 
further education and 
training opportunities. 
Access to employment, in 
turn, brings economic bene- 
fits. 


Tourism maintains or en- 
hances the local commu- 
nity’s social capital as the 
individuals work together 
some funds so earned are 
used for community deve- 
lopment purposes like 
schools and roads etc. 


The community’s politi- 

cal structure provides a 
forum wherefrom the politi- 
cal power is wielded. 
Agencies implementing the 
projects seek the opinion of 
the community. 


Dis-empowerment 


Tourism merely results 

in small, spasmodic cash 
gains for a local community. 
Most profits go to the out- 
side operators and a very few 
local elite benefit from 
tourism. 


Negative effects on culture 
like increased crime, prostitu- 
tion, and dependence lower 
the prestige of the com- 
munity and hence dis- 
empower the community 
psychologically. 


Many in community take 
outside value and loose their 
traditional value. Rather than 
sharing, communities and 
individuals compete with 
each other for reaping benefits 
and hence end up in social 
disharmony and social decay. 


Agencies implementing 
projects treat community as 
the passive beneficiaries and 
hence do not involve them in 
decision making. A majority 
of the community members 
feels that they have little or 
no say in decision making. 
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opportunities for the host population particularly in developing 
communities. However, no effort is usually made to actually assess 
and find out as to what extent the tourism sector has benefited the 
local population and the government. Researches in this area in 
different countries have shown that development on a massive scale 
generates employment for expatriate labour rather than local 
population. Additionally, it has been argued that while a large 
number of unskilled and semi-skilled people may be available 
locally, well paid managerial and professional are filled from out 
side only. 

As the tourism development proceeds, the environment and socio- 
cultural effects should be closely monitored. The only study so far 
undertaken in this area is the work of Singh (1989) which concludes, 
with reference to the Kullu valley, that most of the better jobs have 
gone to the outsiders and only low jobs are available to the locals 
who are reluctant to accept due to social considerations. The study 
even finds evidence of linkages in tourism multiplier due to heavy 
imports by the hotel units from outside the state. Such a state of 
affairs is uncalled for as the state is accepting negative effects of 
tourism development without any positive income gains. It can be 
attributed to twin factors. First, the forward backward linkages of 
tourism activities, as also of other major sectors like education, hydro- 
electricity and industries in Himachal Pradesh, are not clearly 
worked out and often one or more sector is unable to meet the 
increased demand of inputs caused by additional investment in 
tourism sector. Like the big tourism projects require trained 
managerial staff which may not be available for want of proper 
manpower planning. Second, on account of gaps in demand for 
manpower caused due to the absence of statutory norms on trained 
staff requirement for hotels. 

The situation can be remedied by use of Social Accounting 
Matrices (SAM). A SAM has three advantages. First, it describes the 
structure of an economy in terms of links between production, 
income distribution, and demand within a region’s economy. Second, 
it provides a concise framework for synthesising and displaying 
data on a region’s economy. Lastly, it allows for calculation of 
regional economic multipliers for estimating the impacts of tourism 
on production, income distribution, and demand. Wagner (1997) 
has used the SAM framework to study the effect of tourism in a small 
region located in Brazil. For ensuring employment to the trained 
manpower, at least for some time, there have to be some statutory 
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safeguards under the Tourist Trade act requiring the hotels to employ 
a certain number of trained manpower so as to ensure employment 
for those already trained in this area as also to ensure quality of 
service. 

For environmental and socio-cultural reasons, the development 
of tourist facilities should be allowed as integrated resorts rather 
than dispersed development throughout the region. The tourists in 
these resorts either remain within the cluster or take a day’s tour to 
the attractions outside the area. The concentration allows more 
efficient infrastructure such as water supply and sewage disposal 
systems mitigating pollution. The experience of certain resort 
complexes around Shimla, like Kufri and Chail has been very 
encouraging and it can be replicated in new destinations of the 
state. 

Appropriate staging of development should be part of the plan so 
that infrastructure can be efficiently developed and tourist overuse 
of an area can be discouraged. This can be enforced by use of 
provisions of Town and Country Planning Act. 

Planning of resorts, hotels and other facilities in rural setting 
should emphasise integration of the facility with the natural site 
characteristics. It is important to lay down norms of facade and 
landscaping to avoid problems of architectural pollution. 
Environmentally based development standards like density of 
accommodation units per acre to allow for landscaping, floor area 
ratios, and the heights of buildings should also be prescribed. 

Appropriate architectural design of the tourist facilities should 
be laid in accordance with local areas, which reflect the natural 
environment. Though in Himachal Pradesh, it is a rather complex 
job in view of the variety of architectural styles prevalent in the state. 
However, a detailed exercise involving the architectural wing of 
Public Works Department, Art and Culture Department and the 
leading authoritieson the subject can accomplish the task. 

The formal measures like Carrying Capacity Analysis and of EIA 
procedures need to be introduced. EIA procedures are in existence 
in India and tourism and road infrastructure in Himalayas figure in 
projects requiring approval of Government of India. However, these 
need to be strictly enforced. 

Public Participation is increasingly recognised as an important 
component of environmental planning and decision-making. Cited 
in terms of Beierle and Konisky (1999), from President Clinton’s 
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directives ‘Negotiate, Don’t Dictate’, to conclusion of high profile 
research reports, a consensus has emerged that increasing public 
involvement can improve the substantive and procedural quality of 
environmental decisions. The Environmental Protection Agency of 
the U.S. is quoted as saying: 


Involving citizens—and doing so starting in the early stages, when their 
suggestions can substantially influence how decisions take shape—is the 
way we believe environmental decision making works best (Beierle and 
Konisky, 1999). 


With reference to the developing countries, participation by the 
affected population in the matter of use of natural resources and in 
the process of environmental policy has become absolutely necessary 
in the era of empowerment of the poor people. World Bank (2000) 
makes a case for people’s participation. It argues that the people 
have a right to be consulted on decisions that affect their lives. As 
this requires processes that expand political space to give more voice 
to the poor people and those supporting their cause like NGOs, 
media and the other pressure groups, appropriate policies need to 
be followed to provide for this. This is especially important in 
protecting environmental resources and the social capital of poor 
communities as the poor people draw their livelihood from this. It 
has been argued (for instance, World Bank, 1992; Aiyar, 2000) that 
enormous economic benefits have flown from social capital and the 
developmental projects not utilizing the strengths of existing 
knowledge have often failed. 

Among the social goals that can be fulfilled with the help of 
participation are: 

¢ Education and informing the public; 

¢ Increasing the substantive quality of decisions; 

¢ Incorporating public values into decision-making; 

¢ Resolving conflict among competing interest , and 

¢ Rebuilding trust in government agencies. 


There are three major classifications under which the common 
forms of public participation can be grouped. These are: (1) 
participatory mechanisms that are procedurally innovative, such 
as, juries, study circles, and National issues forums; (2) mechanisms 
whose application to environmental issues is recent and promising, 
such as policy dialogues and round tables, and (3) multi-stakeholders 
partnerships like watershed management efforts, sustainable 
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community initiatives, and conservation partnerships. 

Among the benefits that can flow from environmental resource 
management prospecting for the local population are: 

¢Local communities should be empowered to safeguard their 
environmental and intellectual resources and should be able to claim 
adequate compensation for them. Recognition of local community 
rights over the cultural assets would go a long way in meeting this 
objective. 

It needs to be ensured that any external user of resources should 
pay the user charges to the community. Likewise all governmental 
subsidies should flow to the local community only. 

¢The local communities should be helped to improve their 
technological base so that they are in a position to get the most out of 
their assets. 


Vv 
CONCLUSION 


Even though the socio-cultural environment forms an integral part 
of the tourism product, still the unplanned and indiscriminate 
growth of tourism damages the cultural heritage of the area causing 
irreparable loss to the local community—a situation akin to tourism 
killing tourism. The host community reactions depend upon various 
extrinsic and intrinsic factors (Fredline and Faulkner, 2000). 
However, members of the host community who have business and 
employment interests in the tourism industry will be generally more 
positively disposed to it because they trade off resulting costs with 
benefits. On the other hand, those who are not involved in tourism 
and derive no substantial benefit, yet may still experience some costs 
are more inclined to hold negative perceptions. This division in the 
society affects the intra and inter-community relationships and 
hence has adverse impact on the other developmental programme 
requiring community participation. 

The answer to the problem lies in developing sustainable tourism 
that integrates with the socio-economic set up of the area. Tourism 
should enlist community participation at all stages: conceptual- 
isation, planning, development, marketing, and management of the 
area. The main objective of such community oriented tourism 
development approach is to create, through the bottom-up partici- 
patory approach, conditions whereby a maximum number of com- 
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munity members stand to benefit from a sustainable management of 
natural and socio-cultural resources. The approach intends to 
educate the people about the potential benefits of tourism and then 
using them as an important input, develops the industry. Given the 
negative effects of tourism on socio-cultural environment in 
Himachal Pradesh, it is essential that a culturally conscious tourism 
development policy is framed for the state. The policy should focus 
on promoting forms of tourism, which promote cultural heritage of 
the state while providing economic benefits to a larger section of the 
local population. It should further— along with other development 
activities being pursued in the state—multi-state holder partnerships 
to develop community oriented sustainable tourism. 
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